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LETTER L 



Mms Childebs of Yorkshire. 

Oct. 17, 1797. 

I HAVE been but a short time at home : your 
letter, with nine others^ met me on my arrival^ 
after waiting for me some weeks with unbroken 
seals. Immediately on my return, drawn into a 
vortex of visiting engagements, and my mornmgs 
sacrificed to calls of welcomei I have as yet not 
been able- to resume the dropt reins of my em* 
ployments, domestic and epistolary ; — ^yet to soli- 
citude, kind as . yours, I cannot be silent. My 
health is better for my excursion, which no re- 
turn of the frightful hemorrhage annoyed, and my 
visits in Wales, on my circuit home, gave ilie those 
charms of confidential affection and intellectual 
participation, which the cold, ceremonial, and 
vapid society of High-Lake could not afford. £ 
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would not have been born with a soul so tem- 
pered as that of some of the stately ladies I met 
there, for Gunning beai|ty> Puiteney weaith, and 
Norfolk precedency. 

My first visit was to Mrs Price, at the large, 
ancient, and venerable seat of her ancestors — si- 
tuated, like other grand mansions of olden time, 
in die flattest, and consequently the least pictu* 
resque spot in a country so wdldly, so witchingly 
lavish of hill and dale. Proud once and princely 
Mas the mansion, ere a succession of spendthrifts 
Muned away its splendour. 

From Emral, I sought again the trebly con* 
aecrated Vale of Langollen, and found its magni- 
ficent scenery possessing heightened charms, from 
beholding it with the affection of local friendship, 
which is with me a much more powerful auxiliary 
to admiration than novelty. It is just the difFer- 
ence with which the admirer and tlie lover be- 
holds the form of beauty. The ladies of the Vale, 
the, in all but the voluptuous sense, Armidas of its 
bowers, received me with every energy of regard 
and aflFection. So rich was the scenic and intel- 
lectual banquet of their mansion, as to make me 
half-inclined to regret as intrusive, the several vi- 
sitors who paid homage at that Arcadian court 
while I was resident there ; though all were dis- 
tinguished either by elevation of talent, or by ele- 
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Tation of rank, and several by both. Had not 
circumstances changed the plan of my excursion, 
I would have endeavoured to renew at * Cantly 
the colloquial pleasures I tasted with you at 
Buxtcm. They were lively, interesting, and sweet. 
— I have not yet read, but I mean to read, the work 
of our acquaintance, Mr Wilberforce, though 
what I hear of it does not violently sharpen my 
cariosity. Those over-strict [Mreceptors injure the 
cause they labour to promote. Their books have 
a tendency to make young people sigh, and des- 
pair of becoming religious characters, when they 
find how rigid a mode of conduct, what eternal 
restraints upon enjoyments, generally thought 
guiltless, are asserted to be necessary for its at- 
tsinmf&Dt, nay, even necessary to avert the impend- 
ing judgments of God. 

There is a comic song which well burlesques 
these gloomy religionists, vvho, like Mr Gisbome 
and his friend, tilt their rusty lances against the 
innocent as well as guilty pleasures. Its burden, 
^' Let us all be unhappy together/' It concludes, 

^ Then since we most all of us die, 
liBt ns taste no enjoyment while living.** 

I contemplate with delight the interesting con- 
* ItM lett of — r- Oiilden, Esq. near Doncaster*--5. 
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ver8atio» between younelf and your new. diui^^ 
ter ; — that union of principks^ that congenidbtj 0S 
taste, which, where they euat, produce affectioii^ 
animate intercourse, and connteract disparity! 
Your mutual fiiendship will resemble that ba* 
tween Madame de Sev^^ and Madame de 
Grignan. 

It must be confest that such attachment is. Yeiy 
uncommon, and requires to produce it a rave jn» 
cendance, in the younger party, of mind over the 
animal spirits. A certain married couple of rank 
bare an only daughter, lovely in her pefson, and 
who, at the blossoming age of nineteen, and wii^ 
great vivacity of character, turns with disgust from 
the formal circles and senseless diasipatioaa of 
fashionable life. SImb pants to devote a laign por- 
tion of her youthftd leisure to a participatedstodj^ 
with kinched Intellect, of our historiaas, omr ora- 
toric moralists, and our poets. Partial in the ezr 
treme to my writings, though our interviews have 
been very few, she loves me with fervonr. Her 
mother is absurd enough to oppose the attach- 
inent, as it were criminal, and to ridicule, as 
meanly romantic, her averseness to araiihilate time 
in vapid ceremony. 

Ah! 1 am convinced that parratal tyranny, 
either through the love of power, predominating 
over tenderness ;-^throag^ the infliienoa of pride 
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antfaitioii, or Avomgh dbglooiliy stftetness'of 
dovotuMki^ prodilcesi much umnn^esfi^ 
nmeryj and douds wttk' die irkso&id setifife of 
sUvwf, the soft gay monM^ of youth ; — Hm, it 
•vcataaKyrhads to ruinou^^ nuscoMiiictjpii^heii dita 
ialluKfd •dliife of freedomrfir^m reatmint so pain- 
&Hy TOBtkes young moment sdz^ th^finit opportu- 
nity of Hymeaeal enuuiGipttioii ftMl pArental 
dMpotiBni^ r^g^ttiliess of their b^atti iikhifet^iie^ 
psAwpg vntBeotidy und consttdiefrikig^. otdy thd 
weaith which may give to persolMil slfff-gov^m- 
men^Aiidtlw command of tinte/ the power of 
wasting it: in: the splendid crowdt of fashionable 
levityi Like the fVeiibh nattion^ unused to ration^ 
al liberty, they will rush^ into licentibusnesi?. 

Were I ^a mother, imtead of adopting Mr G.'s 
and Mr W/s voluminous number of penal law^ 
for the ^Bouls'of youllifiBil females, I would substi- 
tute r the following exertions. I*\!(^uld induce 
them to be religious, by applying the Christian 
system rather to their hopes than to their fears. 
I would' endeavour to inspire them with an high 
sense of virgin honour and truth, and of the grace 
and beauty of rational decorum-^^with a terror as 
well as abhorrence of female libertinism, by pla* 
cing before their eyes, fiK>m real life, strong in* 
stances of ita misery ; — ^while, by every opportu- 
nity of judicious ridicule, I would inspire a sove- 
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rrign contempt of male profligacy ; of gamestel^ 
8ot8, fops^ and fox-hunters. Hius^ instead of msSt^ 
ing myself and my daughters ridiculous, as Mr 
Gisbome advises, by demandii^ testimonials of the 
moral and pious character of every man who may 
ask them to dance a couple of dances at a ball^ I 
should depend upon their principles and good 
sense for despising, instead of being corrupted by 
improper conversation, or indecent freedom in thci 
momentary pauses of the dance ;— attempts which 
it is in the utmost degree improbable that they 
should encounter, even from the most abandoned 
libertine. When the dance is over, by all the 
indispensable rules of fashionable life, every young 
woman takes her seat by her mother or chaperon. 
I would very early introduce my daughters to 
the finest English writers, both in prose or verse, 
rather than devote all their leisure to the compa- 
ratively worthless acquisition of modern accom- 
plishments. I would teach them to turn, with 
disgust, from the perusal of frivolous novels, not 
by invective, not by prohibition, but by early set- 
ting their taste above them, and this, by familiariz- 
ing their memory and mind with the two great 
works of Richardson, which involve all that can 
operate as warning and example ; all that is ele- 
vated and beautiful in imagination, in wit, in clo- 
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qnence, in characteristic discrimination and in 
piety. 

Thus fortifying their understandings and their 
hearts^, 1 would disdain coercion^ and ei^en teasing 
interference — every thing that wears the slightest 
appearance of suspicious watchfuhiess. So should 
tibeir home be del^htful ; nor would an indiscrimi* 
nating desire of leaving it for the married state, 
subject them to the danger of aa^yahappy mair 
riage— while their habits of life and taste for lite- 
rature, must preclude the discontents of celibacy, 
should celibacy be their 1<^ 

All you write on the subject of your oceanic 
enthusiasm, peculiarly gratifies me. What ex- 
quisite delights do they lose — and the word they 
comprehends the million — ^to whom sensations like 
these are unknown! Among my hundred sou- 
nets, now ready for the press, but waiting the 
dawn of happier periods for their publication, 
there is ^ one so entirely in unison with the third 
page of the letter before me, that I am tempted 
to inclose it. 

I hope our churlish summer and drizzling au- 
tumn have produced no lasting bad consequence 
to your health. We expected from this month a 
little golden influence of sunny mom and noon ; — 
and behold it anticipates the glooms of Novem- 
ber! Adieu! 

* Niuety-fifth Sonnet.— 5. 
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LETTER II. 

Miss PONSONBT. 

Lichfield, Oct. 30, 1707. 

Be my beloved Miss Ponsonby and Lady 
Eleanor assured, that 1 consider Laiq^oUen Vale 
as my little Elysium. It is nowhere thai my on* 
derstanding, my taste, and my sentimenta luzuriafe 
in such vivid and unallayed gratification. Whe> 
ther those arbitrary contingencies of life and bealtb, 
which so perpetually deride our free-agency, ahall 
propitiate the flattering wishes of my charming 
friends, or shall impel my next summer's course 
a less interesting way, is in the book of (festiny. 
I do not presume to read its page, but I know 
whither my inclinations would point, and how prone 
they would be to adopt the language of Imogen^ 
and exclaim, *' accessible is no way but the Cam- 
brian.'' 

On my road home, imagination gave back to 
me the image of good Mrs Roberts in a tragi-co- 
mic situation, as I had several times, on my late 
visit, seen her, in the hours of baffled expectation ; 
•f chagrin for dinners and suppers, prepared in 

6 
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vaiDy mixed witk die more smons^vtom of sb» 
terly appreliensioiu Ske idwaja remains till new 
dimier time in her very pleasant bed-room on the 
ground floor; and thereat in her tristful . days> I 
used to behold her^ the. large Venetian sash lifted 
up to its utmost extent, sitting in an arm-chair 
before it, in broa^ attitude, with contracted lips, 
wide eyes, and Ugolino brow, exactly opposite old 
- "^Castel Dinas Bran, which, se^rtfted only by 
that narrow glen, stood staring upon her in rigid 
<>pposition ; — ^its dark mass, unsoftened by distance, 
frowning like herself, in dun cogitettom 01 
there was no desiring better sympathy, or a more 
twin resemblance between a matron and a moun- 
tain. 

Yet do I chide my whimsical fancy for spott- 
ing, though but for a moment, with the slightest 
distresses of an teact so friendly and hospitable--^ 
with whatever gives the iron traits to a countenance, 
whidi, when aH goes well, is open and afFectioit^ 
ate. Alas ! disease, embarrassment, anxiety, and 
moi'tification, not imaginary, but serious and se- 
vere, have gloomed at times one of the cheer* 
folest dispositions in the world, and somewhat 

* The siiigiilar conic moantaiii in Langollen Vale, crowned 
with the bare and desolated fragments of thewaUi of the 
Cwtk.— ^. 
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soured a temper, of which transient impetuosity, 
and a little jealous soreness, are the only fiuilts. 



** Time A'er the fom, oppressM by woei. 

Treads with an heavy pace ; 
Sweeps his broad scythe, and as he goes, 
Down falls the snnuner pride, and shews 

Worn nature's furrowM fiM:e.** 



I congratulate you upon the victory our fleet 
has obtained over the '' slow-ey'd sons of the 
marshy clime/* — the glum and treacherous Dutch. 
Whatever may be our still subsisting dangers, that 
of invasion melts away in this redeeming victory. 
I grieve that it has been so sanguinary. Uncle 
Toby exclaims, when the sarcastic comments of 
the sub-acid philosopher upon his military hobby- 
horse had roused into oratory the generally quiet 
simplicity of his imagination, — '^ Brother Shandy, 
it is one thing for the soldier to gather laurels, 
jand another to scatter cypress*" Alas for the 
quantity of cypress which this life-lavishing vic- 
tory demands from the genius of Britain ! The 
sun of conquest shone gloriously, but the dark 
umbrage covers the floods that roll beneath. 

However, with the fears. of invasion, vanishes 
also the disgrace of the late rebellion in our navy, 
and restored confidence in our best bulwark^ gives 
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double welcome to the triumjdi. Now may Bri* 
tish aailors exclaim, widi Harry Monmouth — 

" Oar reformatioD, glittering is'er oar fdvlt, 
like to bright metal on a snlfen groond. 
Doth draw more homage, and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off." 

* 

But I hope there will be no more foils to con* 
trast the tried valour of English seamen. It 
glows with inbred lustre, and wants not shades to 
augment it. Henceforth, I tnist, they will never 
be found in self-contrast, but in the misconduct 
of our foes. Mr Sne;^ of .Belmont's two gallant 
sons have fortunately escaped unhurt from Dun- 
can's action, so pregnant with wounds and death. 
I hope they will live among the number of the 
brave escaped few. 



w 



^ To stand on Hp>toe when that day is named. 



Yes, I was sorry to hear Mr Smith, so gene- 
rally candid, intelligent, and ingenious, set up 
Hoiner in unapproachable greatness. His deci- 
sion was surely, in that instance, the triumph of 
classic pedantry over classic judgment and literary 
patriotism. If only the works of one poetic wri- 
ter were to be preserved from another Gothic de- 
vastation, he who, with Smith, should say that 
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one should be Homefi miit prefer the Hm^jf^^v 
nated and sablime descriptioiw of m score of 
heroes^ who. Hector, Priam and Telemachoi^ 
excepted, are not much eke beside heroes, to 
Shakespeare's masterly display of every charKter, 
every situation, and eveiy scene in many^^ohMUied 
life;— where all the subtle gradations betweea 
wisdom and folly, vice and virtue, are marked 
with super-human skill ;*-where imiq^eiy riaes 
in sublimity which was never excelled, and wheie 
sense and sentiment are given with force that hai 
not been equalled. To Shakespeare ! who when 
he had exhausted real creation, drew imagioary 
existence, with its enchanters, witches, ghosts, 
moon-calf monsters, and dapper elves, in traits, 
of whose justness we have such intuitive convic^ 
tioo, as to establish their classes in our mind, di^ 
tinctly as we can arrange those of liooa and 
wolves, serpents and monkies. 

If the works of two great poets were to be ex- 
empted, he who should name Homer, splendid 
bard as he is, for one of the two, must prefer the 
gay polytheism of the Pagan mythology, to the 
grandeur and moral purity of the deistic Sjyatem, 
blended with that of the Christian ; — die donMuns 
of Pluto to the superb horrors of the Satanic 
regions; — the small landscapes of the Grecian 
shores and seas, scattered over the Ilkd and Odyt- 
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s^ to the ampkr delmeittion of tlie foreste of 
Com«s:; — L' Allegro's .peopled scenery ; — ^U Pte* 
senoso's lonely haunts ; — the faniens of Eden ; — 
Ae glories of -Creation ;— -the siic days woiks of 

We heard, when I had the honour of being 
your gueaty another aseotion, curious as Smilli's 
was rpedastio-'^t less extraordinaryy as it har- 
wtwSax» so much hotter wi& the abilities of the 
asaertor, that donghly son of Themb, who, whai- 
ever he smiled, crumpkd up hb broad face like 
an 4iaIf-^QAsted pikelet— -he, you know, maintaiii» 
ed tfiat Bster fiodar's aerious 'wnaes stampt him 
the first poet of his day ! ! ! — ^And since I came 
home, a ypwth of the pragmatic .^be, from Derby, 
pronounced Ihat Mrs O'Neal's sweet little Ode, to 
the Beppy, thirty-mx lines out ci its number, 
{fiftj'fomt, being beautiful) the next six poor, and 
the dk>siQg lines eommon-place, outweighed, in 
poetic Pierit, all llie osks whidi have been writ« 
tea witfai» these fifty years. — ^Veil your bonnets to 
the lady, Gray, Mason, Hayley, Chatterton^ 
Bums, Coldridge, and Southey! Thus, 

** While some are wildered in the maze of schoob, 
Some it makes cozoonihs, Nature meant but fools.^ 

I have been fortimate enough in procuring ano- 
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ther.copyof Roinnej's * Serena^ which I mea- 
tirnied to jou as having accidentallj formed a per- 
fect similitude of my lost Honora Sneyd's fmce 
and figure^ when she was serenely pemaing the 
printed and unimpassioned thoughts of otben. 
To the varying glories of her countenance, when 
she was expressing her owmy or listening to the 
eflfiisions of genius, no pencil could do justice. 
But that sweety that sacred decency, that reserved 
dignity of virgin grace, which characterized her 
look and air, when her thoughts were tranquil, 
live in this dear portrait, while the turn of the head 
and neck, and every feature, reflect hers, as io a 
mirror. 

The plate is now become so scarce, that for- 
tune has singularly favoured my attempts. It was 
procured in the country, and will be sent to Lon- 
don to be framed ere it travels to Langollen. 
The lively interest which you have each taken in 
her idea, excites my fervent wish that you should 
behold her as she was, in a lovely work of ar^ 
which recals her image 

*^ From the diric shadows of o'erwhelmiiig yean^ 
In colours firesh, ori||;iiially bright" 

Yes, I am ambitious that her form should be 
' * Hii profile Serenai reading by candleJiglit— ^. 
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in t re< e of grace and beauty, and 

e ly as those of Lady E. Butler 

M Po y are engraven on the memory 

on t h of thdur faithful^ &c* 
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Colonel Powdeswell, of Shrewsbury. 

Lichfield, Nov, 30, 1797. 

I THANK you for the always wakeful remem- 
y ; of your annual present. It arrived in 

titl< rviation the day of my return from 

Birn i i; whither I had been allured by a 
^ r< roncert, every professional man perform- 

; gratis, in honour. of the gallant Duncaa's vic- 
ory, and for the benefit of the women and child- 
en, widowed and brphanized, aias! by the ob- 

lacy of Dutch resistance. Great part of the 
n ic was appropriate and good, and the band 
i numerous and able. Mr Saville's ** Rule 

itannia," chorussed at once by the full orches- 

xa, and brilliant audience, produced the most su^ 

3 ily exhilarating effect, stad was encor^. As 

h^ other soi^s, which called forth all his 

VOL. V. B 
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noUe oergiei of wke ud ti ApWtoi dMy I teu^ 
tkear effect «pon his pneMukm iMtllii fiiglfl l» 
too trymg ; hippiijr ny feir pmrNi Vtttti. 

During tbft ImI ten MMtlto, Mgl^ty IVfeiMak 
prisoners have resided in Lichfield, with die 
wisest quietness — with the most unconiphuning 
patience. On their first arrival^ and indeed long 
afterwards, they could not pass our streets with- 
out being brutally rafvUed by our populace ; but they 
reviled not again. Though several of the officen 
were neo of gmcefial mMiners wmI enUghidied 
mindsi yet by no family of this city, mine and the 
Simpsons excepted, were they in the smallest de- 
grae noticed. So little impression did ccMBpas- 
sion for dieir fate, or the involuntary testiBioiiy 
Ihat cottM not be withheld to their unoflhndiiig 
fliantiers, make upon the indurated hearts at tm 
aflhient gentry. The Simpson family and myself 
strove to cheer, by kindness and a little 
attention, the bitter hours of their exile. 

On Monday a sad edict arrived fh>taik dur 
government, which sent them awey thd nest 
Mirtiiim oil foot, and under a convoy of cavaliyi 
Ipeneath these severely wintry skies^ to puis fk 
freezing n^bts of their cruel journey on covi»ieii 
straw I and) on its close, to find thetnselvea in IM 
Wwholesome jail at Liverpool, destitute of dl dM 
comiSgnrts of existence, lliis dire lot is luidouM^ 



«% that of Ittrniy of our 6im bfEcfek^, ymrsed ik 
the hp of eft^ lEitiKl iaitttiy. 
O ! dii9 hdyrid, this remiM^lM f^«r ! Ujft^ 

tuated ministry ! who have )r<^ect(ed lib tfitiAtf dp-^ 
{^oitunitiei of mmiitLtiiig k, With hoUotir ahid ad- 
vantx^ 16 this decdved coaiitt*y ;---dh the tak% 
of IV^ulo^ waA Yalenctettiiei; oh the (fesertioii of 
Pnidsb^ bn tiie ^ub^idiarjr chlim^ of the etA)petm) 
«^yet dtiil HU9^ Went 6W, regardl^s of our bxhi^Ul^^ 
ed Wealtb> of the ^iMids of a bleeding ^x^tU ; 
fioimdeiii3g4ie6|[yeir ^d d^^ej^ Ih defeHted jprojecf^ 
till the 6liv^> mAA all its hedlirt^ httsaedh^Jfi, is pet"^ 
hapB tio lo^<^ within oiii* i^eh. Yet it oiight i6 
liave bentn tried, if it eofdd havis bebn prbctired fev^ 
by the sicrifiee of thlit(iib longer gtblit) title, King 
of Fmice ; hyUie te^tituiion of ih% Tbilldh Jshif^, 
and by the cession 6t Ull ont* forieigti c6n4i^tiit^ 
i^hose dd^tintiges ftt« ks dUst in the b^htnce 
against thie ihisferies of |>rbthictbd vifit. Peic6 h 
worth any price to Ehglahd, short of the tediid- 
tion of h«t navy. In anbthei^ tWdveihbhih We 

shall offer the recently tejis^ted teriiis, arid th^ 
offer them hi tain, i^o it has been thrbii^li the 
Hkhcie (Mgtess bf thi^ ffliid contest. NoihitK 
but the blkdest pit^jndice cKd pttveiit the t^blib 
from being universally sensible of that melancholy 
truth. 
I have perceived die drowning hopes of Mr 
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Pitt's adherents catching at the straw respecting 
English safety, — another rupture between France 
and Spain^ regardless of the renewed miseries of 
the harassed continent. 

By stimulating Portugal to break her treaty wi 
a foe she has not power to resist; by stimulatinj 
Spain to make a second helpless attempt at n t^^ 
ance, what are the mole-eyed cabinet of '. 
about, but to bring the claim of new en >i 
subsidies from us, — perhaps the claim of aiu f^ 
armies, to be sacrificed as they were in C { ' 

and, after all, as the event must evi ly (if 
there is any eye-couching power in pe e), 
to throw both those kingdoms into absol 
power of France, as conquered o ries ; \ le, 
by wiser capitulation, Portugal i n t 

power of trading widi England* 

J^awless power will demonize.its possessors in 
every country. It has demonized the French ; 
but the French character has risen greatly in my 
estimation, from the exemplary ccmduct of our 
late unfortunate prisoners. 

Without intending it, I have slid into politics. 
In a period so momentous, their attraction, to 
thinking nainds of both sexes, is resbtless. 
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LETTER IV. 

Mrs Gell. 

Ijichfieldf Dec. Sf 1797* 

I HAVE lately suffered^ during a week, all 
I underwent in the summer, from a severe re-' 
turn of my hemorrhage. My appearance became 
again a rival spectacle of horror to *^ the blood- 
boltered Banquo/' whose visibility the silly fop- 
pery of modem refinement has banished from the 
stage, to the great injury of the noblest tragedy 
in the world. Absurd ! — ^that our feelings,* which 
tolerate scenic witches, should be revolted by the 
sight of a scenic ghost. 

Do you not pity me ? — ^think of awakening from 
imperfect slumber, with streams of bood runnii^ 
down my throat, and threatening suffocation, till, 
on my starting up, they found a less fatal channel, 
and deluged my pillow ! You will conceive that 
such visitations, by the glimpses of the moon, 
made the night hideous ; but while I^iave bled, 
dear Mrs H. has died! I understood that she 
had obtained the pleasure of your acquaintance. 
We met at Derby last sprii^. She thea appear- 
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ed in the strongest-possible health. Never "was 
there a firmer constitution. I have not known 
her to complain of bodily indispositbn. She had 
a Grallic gaiety of spirit, ^hi<?h the infeh'cities of 
her destiny could but transiently, however violent- 
ly, impede. The sl^grt paroxysm of anguish pa.s- 
sed, the tide of vivacity returned, and bore down 
every diing before it. 

Nnjtui^, after ^ki«ft q§ t^a one ripgulurly 
djifunH^jstip iwprestiiQ^, bro^ thf| njo^W in 
v}^ shie iiifide Mrf Hayl^j;, 
. fin} Vik. ^v afj^ctipns, frj^t in. k^f sepaatipiu, 
at^duri^k from ^e car^$^9 e\eu oft the husband 
sjbn ;^l^4y IJ^Uc^f w.^ite she had a morbid d^ 
gfpfl^ of t^p^iousq^ss respecting hift esteem ajad 
altftttfOiit 4ie wa^ iiH^apable of personal jealousy ; 
mfi ironld 9tn\k8^ h^seif wilb the id^a of those 
circnmstances, with which she. cQn)4> 90 perfectly 
Wli- djfpc^iise, heipg engrossed hy ^nptber, 

Ai^ during the yeais of their uniop, a|id Uk 
tlioie.ofthw^ 8epar^|io9f she gloried in the talents 
qfi )|fir. tiirdi as she us^ to call IVfr H., and 
difjyigbtfd tp praise his virtue^, perpe^tually pro- 
d^cilig apecimei^ of the first, and givii^ instances 
ofAieUttir^ . 

Wh3f hpr heart was warmly attached to the 
ttia^y whom she Relieved her friends — for to wish 
a^d tp b^eve were twio feelings with Mrs Hi— 

4 



wJbtt^ »hecoiiMiK>l hear,. wiAoHl yiahh faim and 
ui^t yiadicftli#ii» dm dSg^Uieal woid ishieh kada 
%m(to9Cj let ^«itioiii Am prateiuiaiift t» toh i it 
9pd virtii^ ; y#l» neepecftbi^ ^tBMpgtfB^ or aeywimti 
tnce; tb^ 4i(i voft kiteiwl bet, she had a quidc 
i^Q»9 of tib« fidjeiilotifl^ whiA producad vasj 
p^ifftoil ttsUJae ;rr--iMil, aaver tinad oi j^acing an 
afeemsd sf^«di» or. auaui adioo, ioi new iigfato of 
ladicco!ii0 e:&liibtti0i^ the feitUilgr of her imu^ 
gbatlPO^ couflUtei-aftlad the fine edge of hee ^tal^ 
woidied bus theme dmaaMuMre, aadi StdigmA her 
auditors. 

With sportive Smcy; ynlh no i^cowiderable 
portion of Mlm4»tige§ knowledge;, wkh polite 
aiddrefis^ and im harmonioiur voipais speakiBgv and 
With the ^ce of conse«fc and eloqueat language ; 
3¥ith rectitude of priaoiples, nnaiiapectii^ frank- 
ness of heart, and extreme good hunnonr ; she waa> 
atrange to say ! not agaeeaUe^ aA leatl; ooi; per- 
manently agTieeable. Tlvs onrenutting attention 
her manner of convecsing seemad'taclaimt; bar 
singular laugh* frequent andi exoeasive, paat all 
propoKtioi^ to its cause^ overwhehnedv weariec^ 
and o^rQssed even tfaoj^ who were: moat attadi^ 
ed ta her ;. who felt her worth, and pitied her 
banishment from the man on whom shedeate di^ - in 
wboiBefamo sha triumphedi tenacious of itflrckima^ 
eviQr to the ntoat irritahle soreness* Yel her rage 
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for wciety, and excessive love of talking, were so 
ill calculated to the inclinations and habits of a 
atiMlious recluse, as to render their living together 
inconsistent with the peace of either. However, 
while their separation was the quiet haven of his 
spirit, it was, unfortunately, a source of pain and 
mortification to her, though they, by no means, la 
dieir degree, amounted to the portion of discon- 
tent, which resulted from partaking his solitude. 
But Mhi H. had not, any more than our prime 
mimster, that true wisdom which balances evils, 
and chooses the least. 

Her unhappiness in the disunion, came on by 
sudden violences of sensation, like the grief of the 
Otabeiteans, who, when the thought of a lost 
friend occurs, start into agony, shriek, and wound 
themselves, and then, as instantly recovering, laugh, 
sing, and dance. 

I am extremely curious to know how and why 
she died ; as the event, simply announced in the 
newspapers, is all I know. If her intentionally 
blameless spirit slid out of existence by any of 
those countless doors which diseases and accidents 
open, her death will relieve Mr H/s mind from 
much anxiety, occasioned by her total want of 
common-life discretion, and of economy; — yet 
had she no personal extravagancies, though a se- 
parate maintenance, with her thoughtless disregard 
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of pecuniary calculation^ proved inconvenient to 
ihe but competent limits of her husband's income, 
and to the expence of keeping up his beautiful 
place, and its pleasure-grounds, to which he is en* 
tfausiasticaliy attached. About a month ago, I 
heard, from a person to whom he had mentioned 
his intention, ttiat he had determined to leave 

E , through motives of prudence. Soon 

after I read her decease in the newspapers. I 
hope there was no self-violence * ; but her strong 
health, the extreme, though transient bitterness 
with which she felt every new mort^ation, would 
prevent my being surprised, if information that 
her expences were likely to banish Mr H. from 
his beloved home, had produced n, rashness. 
Alas! should it be so, Mr H.'s quiet will have 
received a cureless wound. If not, he will be the 
happiei' for this removal. 

Your letter to me, of September, describes a 
literary society, whose pleasures you seemed poig- 
nantly to taste, and to which, I know, your mind 
is congenial. This to Mr Saville paints an in- 
teresting and lovely retirement, with a force and 
beauty which charm us. The last letter breathes 

* Tlie auUior, soon after the date of this letter, had the mi- 
tisfaction of learoiog that Mrs H. died of an epidemic fe?er, 
and that her fears of self-?iolence in the case had no fo\uida- 
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lu^ppiiMis ia youi) emuipipeition from lh» r^ilMikits 
9BMd; cti£BMmi68 of & mufid and ex^snded lotMif 
eoima. Hie j are db« pnovokia^ and ouifeweighMff 
ecNiiiterbalapces for the deligbte o^ iateUecUial 
eo9Miier£e. We waadbr with you ideally ovev 
jDOur mounbliQ-walkaf, and through your foraalH 
kamits; fully awar^ tliat an imagination lilce 
jKMifSy can. enjoy i|like theif summer loveliness and 
urinter sublimity. If my frame had the elastic 
po«iers and alr^gth of youra^ I, too^ should de- 
Kl^ to breast the wintiy winds, and to hear tbem 
booming' through a leafless iox%9Xr-^\o fancy I 
listened in their blasts, to the voice of former 
^es^ to the Dniids of ancient Britain, y^t hoveiw 
iBg round their oaks, or to thq Caledonian heroes, 
whose spirits are in the stprms of the hill. 
• Nor less should I delight in the ^^ neighbour 
nearness'' of your naiad. Whenever I look e^i^ 
nestijr on a river, my contemplation isi thrilled, and 
IITiesentsits exhaustless stream. 



•» ■■•.«•! r 



.'< IM flowf , ao^ yet will flow, 
VQ^uue d^jcreaseless, to th^ e^d of time* :** 

Also the fertility and verdure of its placid course, 
and its formidable powers to desolate and de- 
stroy. 

* My tnusilation of a passage iu Horace.»S« 



A flooded valley^ beneath the cloudy lour of a 
wintry moon^ is one of those terrible graces in 
scenery, which the survey of danger, and the con« 
sciousness of prote^op^ ^i^M^ays form to people of 
strong imagination. I gaze widi pleasing awe on 
the swoln, the Qx4;r«va^Qly aiid; i^urping waters^ 
as they roll over the fields, and, white with turbid 
foam, beat agfltnst (he bushes. 

Tbi9 ^IfEsp^ luxury I can seldcHA i^^f not 
\\^ym% qorpQX^, pokier t,o seel(. abroad s|icfa scei»^s 
ifl t|^e iifpl^n^t oi^ts i^bich prqdup^tbem; £(>r 
of even tb<^ y^iff4, aud s^mroer flood, miryj w^yji 

are concomitant, and to feeble steps they aro 
formidable^ — but I have been in situations like 
yours, when my mind could, ^bu^ Iiij^ciki^ in the 
prospect of sp^qi^; ies^^^Um, unpordigsed by fa- 
tigue, difiiculty, or danger. 
. J)^^ ift a. Ipng, l^tj^r 1 1 hope it wil) npt subr 
al^tut^ tjke r4^^«iil Qf Wj^aryif^ foii the ii^LagioJStry 
#f)f! of n^eqtifig yoj*. Fare^iKelh 
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LETTER V. 

Thos. Pabk, 'Esq. 

Uchfeld, Dec. 21. 1797. 

Very kind is your wish of connilting one of 
your London physicians on my case ; but I ; 
more confidence in those who haYe been 1 
used to my constitution, and of whose skill I 
highly : 

«< My May of life 

Is ftUen into the sear, the yellow leaf 

And many are the disorders whidi annoy its wane. 
The rheumatism which, in a less degree, has loog 
lurked in my frame, and weakened my limbs, 
lately settled, with accumulated force, in die 
sciatic nerve of my right hip. During three or 
four days, I could not set my foot to the ground, 
without insuppressive screams, and the assistance 
of two people. I have used, several times a^-day, 
as an embrocation, the pretended essence of mus- 
tard, to the efficacy of which there is audi 
lavbh testimony in the newspapers. I sqr pre^ 
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iendedy because my surgeon and we are all con- 
vinced, that it does not contain a single grain of 
mustard, and is merely oil of turpentine tinged 
M'itb saffron, or something of that colour. Yet 1 
think it has been, of use to me, and, therefore, 
what it is matters little. 

I am extremely interested in all you say of 
Thomson and his Seasons *. Nothing, in the 
study of the poetic art, could delight me more 
than to have the opportunity of which you availed 
yourself — than to trace, by comparing the first 



♦ Extract fisom Mr Park's letter". ** I very lately met 
ifnth the early copies of the Seasons, as they were separately 
published ; and from them I learn^ that Thomson improved 
and polished his poetry with the skill and inde&tigable dili- 
gence of Pope. These copies differ as much from the collect*- 
ed edition in 1750, as that does from its expanded successor 
in 1746. Dr Johnson hesitates to pronounce whether, in these 
subsequent editions, the poems did not lose their race in ftk- 
vonr. This appears equally strange with many other of that 
learned critic^s critical enigmas. It is hardly possible that he 
could speak from actual comparison, since Summer and Winter 
appear mere tchool-boy efforts, after perusing the modem 
copieSi. But it is always an interesting exercise to coUkpiire 
the first sketches of a great master with his finished* produc- 
tions. Winter, instead of being disregarded, as tradition re- 
ports, passed through four editions soon after publication ; a 
success that, with all its excellence, I do not think it would 
have obtained in the pietent day. Pope subscribed for three 
sets of the former edition, in the year 1730.*'— <Si. 
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cdttidn of Ihe Sttdkyi^ ^tli tht tW6 N^ty prini^ 
trith cdrfcttiah^, iiMfeffab bvinA eye, hi 17S(0, iMd 
1?46— thirt to traci6, fe tlmt tdmpatisdn^ Hhe rft^ 
(nig powelii of the pdH"^ fdttecy ishd Ju^^ihietit. 

Tbe only itismtice I khbw, M^hiefle la fine pc^ettc 
writer has injured in altethptit% to itnptd'vk 
bis cion^pt^sitiond, i^ Aketi^e.^ I hiVe the first 
«ditibh 6f his Pleasutl^ bf tittHgiiiatiott, wKtten 
between his twentteth add thiitietb y^ar, botind 
Up ivith his last tXiet^i editioH, piiMii^ed hi 
fididdle life. Th>d pbeni, ha iu altered st^tie, fads 
kideed lost an immense portion *^ of its race in 
flavour.'^ It seems, that the cold precision of 
mathematic studies, had Hot Only dampt the fifM 
of its author*[^ fanty^ btit had |-etldi*rM his judg^ 
inent obtuse. 

f^or Dr Johnson^s having, to the disgrace of 
his judgment, pronounced, or rather suggested 
the samie eehsUfe oti Tbbthsbtl'^ dtehitidlis of Itis 
Seasons, by virhich they acquired a superiority so 
immen^, I can thus account : tie read them, oa 
their first appearance, before bis dwn sensibility 
of poetie beauty bectinii^ wairpt and blunted by 
literacy jealousy and envy. He looked into the 
later editions, not read them, when those passions, 
so often the bane of authors, tind, of all authors, 
most his bane, had jaundiced the native health 6f 
his mind. He remembered the pleasure with 
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vAkkk he hsdy ki hk jeuthi ipenisied the earifev 
c^iefty Imd Msely filatoed to the poet's acconift 
thdt ftitore pftUed aild.flicMy peitepli^ to which 
the HsmdiOB isf Thom^oil's genius vouhl ui^ im^ 
part the deiight> which its fainler dmwn hid ia^ 
8fmd> whefi his owti mifid ^nd taste were piiite. 

After Johnson rode hiMlBelf ittto fame^ it is weH 
knowB that he read HO othet tnan's writings^ liv- 
iBg or deady with Aat attantion without which 
public criticism can have no honour^ or^ indeed^ 
common honesty^ If genius flashed upon his ma- 
tttrer eyes^ they ached at its splendoaf) and he cast 
the book ifidigbantly from hito. AH his familiari- 
ty with poetic coaipositions^ was the result of ju- 
venile avidity of perusal ; and their various beau- 
ties were stampt upon his mkid, by a miracliloiifi 
itrefigth atid retetition of memory. TBe wealth 

of poetic quotation in his admirable Dictionai'y^ 
was supplied from the hoards of his early years. 
They wm« very little augmented afterwards* 

Iti subsequent periods, be r^^ ver3&, liot to '^^ 
preciate, but to depreciate its excellence^ His 
first ambition, early in life^ was poetic farne^ 
his first avowed publication was in vet-se« Dis^ 
ttpjidinted iti that ddriitig wifih, indigbatit of ksi 
than first-rate eminence, he hated the authors^ 
pr^ediog or contemporaiT, whose fame, as poeti^ 
•diipsed his own. In wf itiog their lites^ htf gri«> 
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tified that dark paasioD, even to luxury. The il- 
liberal propensity of mankind in general, to be 
gratified by the degradation of eminent talents, fo- 
voured his purpose. Wit and eloquence gilded 
injustice, and it was eagerly swallowed ''^. 

Thomson lived in better times. There were, 
doubtless, many as willing, but none so able as 
Johnson, to q>read the Gothic mantle over poe* 
tic taste. Verse, evm superior to Thomson's, 



* Miss Seward's strictares, in this and some of the preced- 
ing letters, on Dr Johnson's dmraeter asa critic, may, to many 
Traders, appear perhaps to be carried too fiir: yet they have 
lately received a sanction from a writer of the highest anthori- 
fy, whose candoor is no less coinipicnoos than his penetration 
or his ehMpience, and whose sitnation precludes him from all 
saspicion of being here influenced by local prejudices. It is 
in the tbllowu^ fine stndn of moral indignation that Mr Stewart 
expresses himself upon thb subject. 

^* Among our En^^ish poets, who is more vigorous, correct^ 
and polished than Dr Johnson, in the few poetical conponlions 
which he has left ? Whatever may be thought of his claims to 
originality ol genius, no person who re-^ds his verses can deny 
that he possessed a s6nnd taste in this species of composition ; 
and yet how wayward and pet verse, in many instances, an* his 
decisions, when he sits in judi^ment on a political adversary, fxt 
wheri he treads on the ashes of a dep^trted rival f To myself 
(much as I admire his great and various men's, both as a critic 
and as a writer), human nature never appears in a more humili- 
ating fbim, than when I read his Lives of the Poetn; a peribnn- 
ance which exhibits a more tkilhtul, expressive, and caiious 

6 
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^ould not thas speed through multiplied editions 
now. 

The dire and inevitable consequences of this 
crusading and subsidizing war, are beginning to 
press heavily -on the people. Requisition is com- 
menced. Mr Pitt may have occasion to rue the 
obstinate and unwarned rashness by which he has 
put the safety of these realms into peril so im- 
minent. Yet the demonstrated Quixotism of his 
attempts to balance the power of Europe^ at a 
price so ruinous to Great Britain, did not prevent 
their being sanctioned- fay a large majority of the 
people of property. They could not be taught to 
feel that momentous truths viz. that public dis- 
tress and poverty, resulting from the exactions of 
the state, form the real and sole cause of over- 
turned empires. In their approbation of mea- 
sures that must bring on these exactions, they 
shook the pillars of ours, far more dangerously 

picture of the aatbor, than all the portraits attempted by his 
Ihiographers; and wliich, in this point of view, compensates 
fully, by the moral lessons it may suggest, for the critical er- 
rors which it sanctions.' The errors, alas I are not such as any 
one who has perused his imitations of Juvenal can place to the 
account of a bad taste ; but such as had their root in weaknesses, 
which a noble mind would be still more unwilling to acknow- 

leidjge.^* ^PhOiosophical Essays, by Dugald Stewart, Esq. 

p. 491. 

vol., v\ C 
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than Jacobin principles^ while the people were 
easy and their property safe^ could ever have 
shaken them. Misery is restless, and naturally 
rushes on change, at every hazard of changing bad 
to worse. Peace, state-economy, and a more li- 
beral tolerance extended to the Christian sectaries 
in both islands, would have enabled government 
securely to have scorned the dread of Jacobin 
principles, so justly, so odiously characterized by 
atheism, tyranny, slavery, and murder^ But, to 
shun that imaginary danger, we have embiaced 
the prophecied and increasing perils of the pre- 
sent hour. Every rising day witnesses my prayers 
for their dispersion ! Adieu^ 
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David SAiirveELL, Esq. 

Lichfield, Dec. 31, 1797. 

I THANK yon for the amusing particulars of 
your summer's tour in your native principality. 
The grateful enthusiasm of the Cambrian T<Misor 
delights me. Such warm veneration for the unb^ 
held possessors of distinguished intellect, or virtue 
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•vinces congenial elevation and nobleness of mind. 
X love your ingenuous confession^ that his tribute 
of unconscious prabe gave you pleasure. Horace^ 
in the Ode to Melpomene^ avows the value he sets 
upon ^uch artless proofs of admiration. 

In climes and periods^ and such there have been^ 
in which reverence of existing genius is prevalent 
amongst people of education^ not only rustic 
minds, rich in the native vigour of thought and 
perception, but even the stupid many catch, from 
their superiors, a portion of this reverence. They 
wonder and exclaim, with a foolish fece of praise, 
and, like the Romans in Horace's time, point out 
to strangers their celebrated countryman, in whose 
fame, by local affinity, they conceive themselves 
in a degree honoured. 

That period in England is long past away. I 
am glad that it still prevails in Cambria. The 
fastidious coldness of the higher classes to living 
genius, keeps the vulgar in ignorance of its claims 
to distinction. Where the sun of celebration has 
not shone, there can be no rainbows. 

Is it possible that Wales may justly boast the 
greatest poetic genius of an age that has been so 
rich in that rare emanation? What! transcend 
the Burns of Caledonia? the English miracle^ 
Chatterton ? — and even equal Shakespeare ! Un* 
less you are immeasurably partial, why are powers 
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of such magnitude locked up from general 
approach, and confined to a language which, 
from die insurmountable difficalties> when in- 
fimcj is pasty of acquiring it, never can over- 
leap the local bounds, except by means of tran- 
slation. You who write English imae with 
fricility and elegance, should emancipate the 
Cambrian muse. I must not hear fitmi jcm the 
cant of pedants about untranslatable excellence. 
That excellence can be only verbal, and conse- 
quently not first-rate, the mere felicities of ex- 
pression, evaporating in transfusion, which the 
chemic powers of genius cannot convey, with im- 
diminished force, into another langtuige. All the 
grand poetic constituents are transmutable, — as 
pathos of sentiment, strength and magnificence of 
thought, allusion, metaphor, simile, and iaiagery. 
If your Edwards possesses these intrinsics, con- 
vince us diat he does, and teach us to admire him, 
as the German writers teach dieir countrymen to 
admire the boast of England, to whom you ven- 
ture to compare your Cambrian. 

If I have doubts of that country producing the 
greatest poet of this age, I have none that it has 
produced die finest harper in Europe. Randall 
of Wrexham is the Meonides of die pedal hurp, 
not more kindred to diat bard in the doom of oc- 
cular darkness, dian in the richness and variety Of 
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haimonic fancy, — the alternate grandeur and de- 
licacy of tones, and the wanton heed and giddy 
cunning of execution. Mr Saville has persuaded 
him to come over here for a benefit concert next 
week. He will be my guest; and Mr S. is strain- 
ing every nerve to fill the room, for a man whose 
genius and art illuminate the eternal darkness 6f 
his destiny. 

You make me long to know the Helen "^^ of yoiu* 
native clime, who has ripened her intellectual 
blossoms into such rich fruit, beneath its rocks and 
mountains. 

I cannot boast of my health; it has been subject 
to various depredations since 1 had the pleasure 
of adding personal consciousness to the long 
friendship of our spirits, ere the eye and the ear 
became partners of the compact. 

O the times ! the times ! — their darkness ga- 
thers fast around us. Thus accomplish, one by 
one, the derided prophecies of the minority. Hea- 
ven grant they may not be fulfilled to their last 
letter ! 

The bells are ringing out die old year — an an« 
cient but very unfeeling custom. It seems like 
revelling over the grave of a just d<eparted friend^ 

* Miss Helen Uoyd,. sister to the Rev. Mr lioyd of 
Caerwys.~($. 
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and my heart recoils at the sound. The horizon 
disdhins coi^enialtty to such ingratitude; — its 
early darkness, its loud sighs, and its tears, pay a 
different tribute. — Why not reserve it to usher lo 
to-morrow's dawn, with gladness that would not 
then, as now, have been unfeelii^Iy anticipated i 
The sounds of clanging triumph may wdcome, 
without reproach, the new-bom year ; and may it 
eventually prove worthy of the joy which shall 
hail its rising! — May it teem with occurrences 
which shall rescue the nation from its self-incurred 
perils ! 
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Miss PONSONBT- 

Lichfield, Jan. 99, 1798. 

FoK how brilliant a letter in allusive wit, and 
in every sort of elegance, am I indebted to dear 
Miss Ponsonby. It came to sooth the sense of 
violent rheumatic pain and imprisonment. Ear- 
lier had I acknowledged a packet so i^relcome, 
but no sooner was X able to employ myself, than 
%e Cambrian Orpheus, Randall of Wrexhani^ be- 
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fcame my guest. He staid near three weeks. 
During that period^ no hour of seq^uestration 
could be obtained for nay pe^n; 1 was not suflS- 
ciently recovered to anticipate i^ my uprising the 
winter's dawn^ and from breakfast till dinner I 
had a constant succession pf company to listen 
to the enchantments of the pedal harp^ while mu- 
sical parties, either at home or abroad, engrossed 
every evening. 

Mr Seville took the whole management of the 
benefit-concert, which he had planned for Mr 
Randall, and spared no fatigue, no exertion, for the 
interest of his friend. Copsidermg the luckless 
occurrence that week, of three smart weddings in 
the environs, detaining families who would other- 
wise have been there, the roQm was better filled 
than we /expected. With breathless attention, 
succeeded by loud applause, the audience listened 
to lyric excellence, unrivalled surely in brilliant 
execution, and tasteful variation. My description 
of his powers in thp Chester paper laat week, you 
probably saw. 

But I reproach myself for having commenced 
a second page before one sigh has breathed to my 
revered friends, for the untimely death of my dear 
correspondent, the amiable, pensile, intelligent. 
Miss Wiiigfield. Ah, yes ! 

^ Thftt gentle spirit liath aspired the fifoadi.'* 
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I do not think die was happy, tfaoi^ siie woaM 
not acknomrledge ^ther nckness or soli^w. . Ukt 
Shakespeare's Violi^ ^ she smiled at giief,'' wkik 
she avoided the chrcles of the gay and the diasiptl- 
edf and sought rather to lose the sense of ^liAip. 
pointnient amidst her books and correspondenoe* 

Averse as I am to writing epitiph, from At 
exhausted powers of it» narrow ik&itSy I ooold not 
recollect that I had paid that tribute to "die me- 
mory of her cousin, Miss Bagot, whom I had 
nevef seen, and' be silent over the tomb of my 
friend. I inclose a copy. 

Poor Mrs Morhall too! — ^the sable flag has 
spread wide^ over Shrewsbury. The surprise her 
announced decease excited, was stronger from die 
robust health of her complexion and frame. • T^cy 
were lavishly promissory of vital duration. The 
hospitalities and gaieties of diat town will have 
an heavy miss of her taste, her exertion, and the 
liberal elegance of her table. She was a lively 
fashionable woman, with a kinder heart than ge- 
nerally belongs to that class of beings. Her 
husband idolized her, and his anguish on this 
event will at present be the keenest ; but time has 
consolations for him, which it has not for that * 
good unfortunate man, whose " universal blank of 

• Colonel Daiiirdes^ell, who lived with Mr Moiiudl, from 
the time he nms stiiick with blindness. 
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all creation's wcnrks/' her cheerAil and unweaiied 
attentions cheered and gilded. 

I am glad my poem on the future existence of 
brutes, yet unpublished, has found so mueh fa- 
vour in your and Lady Eleanor's sight, and in that 
of your friends. Yet surely, as poetry, it is below 
the g^eral level of my compositions. Animated 
description of what is, and metaphysic reasoning 
on what, from fair inference, must be, can have 
no pretence to vie with the creations of fancy on 
Delphic ground. If I was asked which of all my 
metrical compositions had, in my own opinion, the 
best right to pre-eminence there, I believe I 
should say my pictures of Erebus, in the extracts 
I sent you from my yet abortive Telemachus — ^in 
short, the whole episode of the descent of Or- 
pheus. Its descriptions and supernatural imagery, 
while they are strictly classical, have no debts to 
any one of the ancient or modern poets, except 
for the mere names, local and personal, and to 
Ovid for the outline, and no more than the out* 
line of the fable. Neither has my Atalanta and 
Hippomenes, in the same work, any more exten- 
sive obligation to that poet. 

Accept my best thanks for the compositions 
which you took the kind trouble of transcribii^ 
with so much accuracy, and of ornamenting with 
so much taste. Earl Walter is another grand 
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imiUtioD of Dryden'g poetic paraphrase of Boc- 
cace's story of Tlieodpre And Honoria. In one 
respect^ Earl Walter exceeds its ongin^. In 
I>ryden's poem^ the hunted ladj's gi^ilt |s not.iuH 
printed on tbs reader's mind before her puni^H 
ment commences ;^— jtberefore our detestation of 
Iier conduct i» not stropgly ^noi^gfa excited to 
prompt the stem vindictive smile of ponscious 
Justice^ over n xetributoiy doom so violent and 
severe. Of Earl Walter, our detestation is pre? 
viously excited, and we enjoy the sufferings of ^ 
vnetch who h^ been callous to pity, and deaf to 
the pleadings of mercy* 

. The versification of the Chace^ alias £arl W^^l* 
ter, is often top rough and icareless, 

HttkffMTWtfdl forwfrdl haUoo* ha! 

cannot, as a veisse, be endured by a nice poetic 
ear» 

Spencer's Leonora is extremely sup^ripr in the 
construction of* the verse, besides that its terrific 
features are more grand and original — and so in- 
deed are several of the images in those extracts, 
from a paraphrase of the eleven-times translated 
Leonora, by the author of this poem, the Chace ; 
with which extracts Mr Saville was favoured by. 
your friends the Scotch ladies, 

4 
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Your description of your valley, deluged by the 
lat^ long-continued wetniBS, and of the power of 
your gentle gravelly elev^on in its bosom, to di- 
gest all the rain the Heavens can afford it, delights 
me. 

The gentlemen of the Staffordshire fox-hunt 
gave us a ball last week, which concentered all 
the rank, fashion, and beauty of the country, in 
one splendid focus. No assembly of such over- 
flowing numbers and such brilliance, has been 
witnessed at Lichfield since our vicars hall was 
opened in my thirteenth year. The hunt uniform 
is orange. Every lady in the room that was not 
in mourning, wore her white muslm profusely de- 
corated with ribbons of that glowing hue ; and 
the female group resembled a large bed of min- 
gled spow-drops and yellow crocuses, the floral har- 
bingers of spring. Sir Robert Williams, the act- 
ing president, went through the ceremonies of the 
evening with the most attentive politeness. Like 
Ariel, he was every\vhere, and " did his spiriting 
gently;" 

Mr Chris. Smith's song, with the Proteus power 
which the lover there assigns to his own spirit, is 
fancifully pretty, but more resembles the ingeni- 
ous metaphysic conceits of the Italian, than the 
sombre wildness and dsuring strength of the Ger« 
man poetry, from which you say this song was 
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paraphrazed. His Monody on Mr Hanbury has 
many passages of great p(ietic beauty. 

With affectionate devoirs to Lady Eleanor, and 
every sense of grateful attachment to you both, I 
remain^ dearest Madam, &c. 
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Mrs Jackson of Turville-Court. 

Liclifield, Feb. 13, 1798. 

Perfectly am I aware, my dear friend, dial 
the paths you have lately trod were very thorny. 
The warpt structure of the human mind is gene- 
rally sure to unveil its deformity when pecuniary 
interest and just principle point different ways. 
To a mind generous as yours, it is most irksome 
when instances of selfish depravity are forced upon 
the attention. That the conflict is past, that jus- 
tice has fought successfully on your side, ray y^hcit 
heart rejoices* ^ 

I entirely comprehend those seeming opposites 
in your temperament, so well discriminated on 
the pages before me. In circumstances not very 
momentous, you would rather endure the depre* 
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datibns of selfishness than disturb your tranquillity 
by contest, and the irksome investigation of hu- 
man unworthiness. But, with abilities like yours^ 
there must be potent e^ppigies, however they may 
slumber ; — energies which, once roused, are ca- 
pable of the most active resistance^ Though they 
have triumphed, and you wish to procure for them 
their constitutional balmy slumber, it may not 
perhaps be suddenly in your power to lull them. 
If they have been victorious, they have also been 
wounded, and the soreness may possibly remain 
some time ;— but it will never become, as in many 
dispositions it might, a misanthropic induration. — 
No — ^your heart overflows too plentifully with 
the milk of human kindness for such a conse- 
quence. 

Now is the period in your existence, when ma- 
ternal anxieties most crowd and press upon the 
heart, 

. '^ Wlien youth, elate and gay, 
Steps into life.** 

Ah! what a proof of the depraved laxness of ge- 
neral morals, when the universities are become 
scenes of more temptations to indolence, sensua- 
lity, and extravagance, than even the army itself! 
— ^yet so it is. I wonder not, however, that you 
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sigh otrer the choice of the sword for a beloved 
80D ; — ^nor yet that^ on a balance of danger», joa 
find yielding to the ardent bias of a youi^ mkid 
of the lordly sex^ the /e^^ 

It i$ consoling that the conduct of your eldert 
son, and his inclinations, comcide with your own, 
and that your giri and youngest boy are 8o pro^ 
mising. Miss Jackson attains the age of com- 
panionship. Much more comfort, much less 
anxiety results to a mother from female than' from 
male children ; since, *^ in the mom and liquid 
dew of y6ud),'' she can much better guard them 
from contagious blightings. 

Turville-Court is not of very formidable dis- 
tance. Is it impossible, or rather, would it be 
very inconvenient for you and Miss Jackson t» 
circle hither on your way to Bath this sprang! 
If obstacles can be subdued, announce to me the 
welcome victory, and enable me to make dboit 
count of the intervenii^ period. 

Finding the active medicinal waters above all 
drugs, vegetable and mmeral, salutary to the long- 
inherent maladies of my frame, I must dedicate 
the meridian of the year to a residence near 
them. I am become a sad valetudinarian, with 
every appearance of health and strength. Of a 
course of dinners later than three o'clock, my ii^. 
jured digestion soon perceives the ill-consequence; 
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and if I cannot walk my two allotted miles diur« 
ndly, either in or out of doors^ I become ex- 
tremely indisposed — ^yet for such people as my- 
iself^ in whom Healthy Juno-like, dresses up a cloud 
ih her sembliance, there is little belief or pity 
when they complain. All of our class must die 
before our Acquaintance, or even our friends^ will 
think our disorders real. 

My summer's excursion will not commence be** 
fore the end of June. I wish it may, ere that 
period, be allowed me to bask in the intelligence 
of your eyes, in the benevolence of your smile, 
in the soundness of your understanding, and in 
the play of your fancy. So, for me, should the 
roses of friendship precede the roses of Flora. 
. Mrs Godwin's death shocked and concerned 
me — ^though I had no personal acquaintance with 
with her. 

Why did she die?— I mean by what disor- 
der i she was young — and surely diere must have 
been great stretch of constitution as well as of 
spirit, when friendless and unprotected, and with 
a young infant at her breast, she roamed the nor- 
thern regions of the continent ! It is curious, that, 
after acknowledging herself to be a mother, she 
should sign herself by her maiden name, Wolsten- 
croft, in a subsequent publication, without ac- 
counting for the peculiarity ; nor less curious that 
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the author of the Rights of Woman, should, be* 
neatfa the sense of inflicted craelty, perfidy, and 
ii^fratitiide, give way to those expressions of paa- 
flionate and desponding tenderness, which we find 
so frequent in her tour. If- her system could not 
steel her own heart, 4is it seeks to fortify thai of 
her sex in general, we should at least have expect- 
ed her to conceal the weal^ness, whose disclosure 
evinces the incompetence of all her maxims. 

Mr Whalley has not written to. me since I ad- 
dressed you last, I therefore know not if he per- 
sists m the des^ of ... offering his play for repre- 
sentation; Tlie.ftshion of the^ times ia so hostile 
to tn^^edy, that a fine one has no chance of being 
welcomed; and the combined ignorance and ar- 
rogance of modsm ciiticism' on poetic suligects, 
has, as yon wiett observe)* a^xepulsive^influence on 
the resolution of genius to publish its effusions. 

hese ^ectsMe.pnoperties are finely disj^ed at 
the close of the Analytic Review for last montki 
where Pope is pronounced.noppeliL nothing more 
than ail ingenious versifier ; and -the disrepute, in- 
to which it says his works are falling,' is a proof 
of the critical acumen of the present period ! ! ! It 
pronounces Gray and Masoncreaturesofvt merely ; 
— that this age has had no poetic felici^, and ex- 
empts only from the Gothic dullness of that deci- 
sion^ Darwin^ Cowper^ Bums, Mrs Barbauld, 
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and Peter Pindar ; which last it dedares to have 
far outstript them and all his contempbfaries, in 
serious as li^ell as comic writing. It makes no 
inentioiQ of Chiattert6ki/ compared to whom Bums, 
with dl his powiers, considerable as they were, is 
but as tEi bright star to the siin. Mr Hayley's es« 
tablished {idetic fame, with the rising splendours 
of Coleridge aiid Southey*s muse, together with 
other omitted luminaries, that gild with redoubled 
i^ys the cltosic fsime of England in this centufy, 
may forgive the owl that shuts its eyes on their 
light, since it Ini^takes the sunbeains of Pope for 
farthing candles. But is it n6t miraculous that a 
work of reputatioti could thus egregiously com- 
mit itself? It has talked well 6ii philosophy, on 
politics, and on many branches of modern science^ 
— why would the in^nious blind man turn sim- 
plelton and decide on colours I 

You, who can discern, and delight in poetic 
excellence, are you deep in Coleridge and Southey ? 
—How has this age teemed, how does it continue 
to teem wuth lyric genius, while those idiots, the 
critics, shut their eyes on the golden harvest, and 
call it barrenness. 

The above mentioned complete burlesque on 
verse-analyzation, can see no bekuty in the tender 
ballads and elegies of Shehstone, with all their 
coy elegance and unobtrusive charihs — Shebstone ! 

VOL. v, D 
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wlio bas struck the true pastoral chords, wUdi 
Viigil and Pope missed, by want of simplicitjr 
•—by making their shepherds scholars and cour- 
tiers; and Gay and Phillips, by vulgamess-** 
by making theirs mere clowns and rustics. Sh^ 

' stone loved, and lived the pastoral life he drew-^ 
with a mind highly cultivated by classic educa- 
tion, he literally tended his sheep, his bees, and 
his flowers, and nursed in retirement the tender 
and natural sentiments of a love-impressed heart 
l]\iey will find an echo in every bosom susceptible 
of the power of enamoured passion, and of the 
coyer charms of poetry. 

He lived in happy times, when England was 
wise and great, the arbitress of Europe, at leisure 
to investigate the claims of classical talents; and 
die claims of Shenstone, genuine as they were 

. inodest, passed not away without their fame. Na- 
tSonal danger, with all that clamour of dissonant 

> (qpinion which it excites, drowned not the tones 
pif his silver lyre. 

How diflerent is this dark and ttirbid period ! 
Do you not tremble at its prognostics i Is not 
the impending gloom dense-^is it not palpable f— 
yiet they remain at the helm, who, against the 
clearest and most awful warnings, continued the 
i^tate-vessel in the stormy sea of hopeless war, 
• when the pacific ports were repeatedly open for 
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its admission. Now no port is in view. Whom, 
or what are we to thank that there is none, but 
ministerial obstinacy and ambition, abetted by 
national pride and credulity ? We have no pros- 
pect of peace under Mr Pitt's administration. 
The goad on the mind of the gamester is not 
more persisting than his lust of war. Heavy 
losses, and the prospect of utter ruin, force on 
each the paroxysms of repentance, and resolutions 
to abjure their vice ; — but they have no perma- 

ice ; — the least gleam of trifling success revives 
the rage. 

In one of those paroxysms, Mr Pitt first sent 
Lord Malmsbury with the olive-branch. The 
Archduke gained a few skirmishing victories, and 
he and hb party concluded instently that the 
French would be beat out of Germany, and finally 
subdued. Peace, therefore, was to be rendered 
impossible, by making an impossible demand its 
indispensable preliminary. England claimed the 
Netherlands, of which France was in possession, 
and which, without idiotism, she could not relin- 
qu She rationally asked our minister what 

busi f under that restriction, he had in France, 
i disn sed him ; — and the nation, the majority 
of ion, were mad enough to rejoice that 

the i )n failed. 

If t ; madness of the French about in-> 
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va^ing ns continue, I tr^t ,to Go^ it wjt^ te~ 
Rested, with he^vy Iqss Jtq^ disgrace to tibiOiT 
the diaappointiQent, and ijhe pacific .wUhea of fibut 
oatioa at large, may then ji^iu;^ it» tyf^tftfltQO^ 
reasonable tern;is of congiliatioo, and peace, whictii 
if we bad a wiser mj^try, m^t yet he pt^rs ; — brt 
^r Pitt will then cry aloud tQ pursue qur good 
fortune ; — will teil us diat it is reserved for Eng- 
land to res.tore the lialwce t)f Europe, and the 
miy^ori^ of the nation will Relieve io him ag^in, 
as they believed in him her^f^ore — will deem it 
disaffection to- their country, imd arrant jact^in- 
ism, when the voice of wiadotn ^lall ^aiu protest 
againsit the arrogant, the ruinous pretence— ^sh all 
once more exclaim, " O calumnialed crusaders! 
how rational and moderate, in compaiison, were 
your objects ! O ! tame and feeble Cervantes, with 
what a timid peucil and faint colours hast thou 
drawn the portrait of a disordered imagination!" 

Thus will our devoted country pursue with avi- 
dity the sanguiue track of its own destruction, and 
those only will be to be pitied, whose better 
sense disavowed the measures so nsibly pregnant 
with mischief and ruin. 

These are my prophecies, and I have only to 
wish and pray that a different l^te may await them, 
to that which has accomplished, to their last let* 
ter, those predicted consequences of persisting in 
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the war after the desertion of Prussia and Spain. 
Our Pittrdevoted city derided them^ as it now 
derides my present auguries. You will conclude 
it deems me democratic. I hear so — ^but not one 
of those who so calumniate me^ more abhors the 
democratic system^ ami the tyrannies of France^ 
than myself^ and more deplores the subjugation 
of Europe^ to their demoniac influence. I cannot^ 
however, forget the folly and madness on the part 
of the now oppressed; which gate to France the 
po^er ofopprcssing^-— but nomore on this hope- 
less theme. 

Mr SayiUe,' gratified by your kind mention of 
bim, desires .h& compliment^ — ^politically he is 
with the insane, — but his heart is good, and his 
health better than it was last winter. 

I read Mrs Robinson's volume of verses through, 
without perceiving a ray of genius« The above- 
mentioned Review, of stupid decision^ attributes 
to her a poetic little gem of very fine water, ad- 
dressed to the snow-drop. I hardly know how to 
believe it the progeny of a pen which I had found 
so languid, so mere a composer of lady-like verses. 
Adieu. 
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Rev. H. F. Cart. 

Lichfield, March 4, 1799. 

Lister has given me your Epitaph on MlMon*. 
llie leading thought is ingenious, and expicned 
vfiih clearness, brevity, and classic elegance ; but 
forgive me if I acknowledge that, while it appean 
happy as an epigram, I think the Muses, being a 
part of Pagan mythology, should not be intro- 
duced on ^ tombstone ; — that no authority can 
sanction their admittance — that our machinery 



* EpUt^ <m the lUterendWihUMM Masov, by the Recervd 

H. F. Cart. 



0*er the sad ahrine, to lyfason's rdics dear, 

Pnre love, and fidtfaful firiendship, shed U^ tear ; 

Meanviiile the sacred Sisters, who iosgufi 

The loAy song, the pencil, and the lyre. 

At awful distance keep celestial guard. 

And mourn their lost musician, painter, bard ; 

Thus, in dumb eloquence, the pensive host 

^Contend which lov'd him best, which charm'd him mgstf 
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in that line of composition^ should be confined to 
personifying the talents and the virtues. 

I return your Coleridge^ and have purchased 
one myself. It would disgrace a poetic reader 
Bot to have him on their shelves. His idea^ are 
bold, beautiful, and original. He is no cold 
copyist— Nature is the exhaustless volume he un- 
clasps. In his style, perhaps, simplicity some 
times degenerates into a too studied homeliness of 
phrase ; and he does not, in his blank verse, float 
the pause so gracefully as he might. From the 
latitude I have heard attributed to his morals, it 
surprised me to find his writings so deeply tinged 
with religious enthusiasm. Either he is a me- 
thodist, or an hypocrite. I hope it is the former 
His poem, entitled Religious Musmgs, thrilled 
me with horror. I tremble lest his prognostics 
there should be all in all accomplished. Good 
God ! how that poem makes one shudder at the 
blasphemy of sheltering the exterminating spirit 
ivith which we have pursued this desperate war, 
under the pretence of defending Christianity ! — 
Christianity was not attacked in these realms. 
If atheism and deism might blot it from the 
continent, nothing but war, whose events are al- 
ways uncertain, could endanger it in these domi- 
nions, whose situation is insular, and whose navy 
is so powerful. 
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Coleridge's Ode on the departiiig Ye^^ ^rhich, 
reading in the newspapers, I had dislikf().«s Uii^ 
gid and obscure, is so much change^ iiV,tb|* ▼O' 
lume, as to impress me with a convictioii of .iti 
being one of the grandest odes in our , l^tiguafe^ 
Such odes are the proudest, noblest , boast of 
poetry, after the epics of Homer and Mjlton, 
and the dramas of Shakespeare. But, to re- 
turn to the Ode on the departing Year.. la 
thin edition, its ideas are become luminous, as 
they were bold, and it has received very fine ad^ 
ditions. So will it ever be, when true genioi 
devotes it powers to correcting at leisure its hasty 
and crude essays. 

Some four years smce, Mr Coleridge's friend, 
Kennedy, gave me C.'s Monody on Chatterton in 
manuscript. On comparing it with that poem in 
in this collection, I have there also found great 
extension and improvement. In this monody, 
there is a picturesque half-line taken from my 
Elegy on Captain Cook, 

^ Loud she laments, and long the nymph shall stray. 
With wild unequal step, round Cook*s * morait." 



* Moraiy the monument for the dead in Otaheite.-*^. 
t Cook's Elegy,— ^S. 
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^ T^ith wild uBfiqiiaL step he paa^d idong^ 
Oft pounng on the winds a broken song*.** 

The s^ond line is verbatim from Ossiaa, I be- 
lieve inequality of step^ as symptomatic of an 
agonized mind,, will not be found in any poet an* 
tecedent to my Elegy on Cook* 

Charles Lloyd has fine poetie talents— rhis style 
is of the same school, and he may be considered 
as forming a poetic triumvirate with his friends 
Coleridge and Southey, much to the classic glory 
of England at this period ; and confuting afresh 
the idiot assertion^ made from time to time, con- 
cerning the paucity of Aonian inspiration in the 
seventeenth century, and the exhausted state of 
|>oetic fancy. Poetic fancy is exhaustless. Who- 
ever possesses it from nature, and looks at her 
scenes, and all their endless varieties, with his 
own eyes, rather than applying to them the recol- 
lected descriptions of other poets ; whoever mo- 
ralizes and philosophizes life, and its events, from 
lynx-eyed observation and sensitive feeling, and^ 
while he is writing, banishes all recollection of 
the writings of his predecessors, will always pro- 
duce poetry interesting, nervous, and original* 

• 

* Coleridge's Ode to the departing Year«— 51 
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C. Llojd is a very sweet sonnet-writer indeed^ 
superior in that line of compontion to Colerid^ 
and nearly equalling Southey. 

Coleridge seems aware^ in his I -t n 
Sonnets, in this volume, that the c< ^n 

them is not his forte. I have an id< t 
he there says of Petrarch's sonnets, is not ^ y 
from the truth. Judging of them by tr 
lations and imitations of them, which I have se 
they want that pathetic simplicity v 
chief grace of love-verses, whatever fi a 
assume. As sonnets, where the thou| old 

be single, the ideas in Petrarch's are too coi 
cated, too metaphysic. 

It is curious that, overlooking Milton's, he 
should consider those of Bowles and C. Smith as 
models. Their construction of each set is so dis- 
similar, that the sonnet laws cannot be deduced 
from both. Bowles's are Miltonic, if not so 
strictly regular as are Milton's. All I have seen 
of C. Smith's, which are her first set, are merely 
short elegies closing with a couplet, and without 
any of those breaks in the lines, which are so very 
impressive. 

You, at the tender age of fourteen, found the 
strict rules, as to rhyme and measure of the l^i- 
timate sonnet, no impediment to the effusions of 

6 
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your fancy, and of your heart, or to the flowing 
sweetness of your verse*'. We find all those 
rules observed by your juvenile muse, without any 
sentences of harsh inversion, any quaint phrases, 
or incongruous mixture of obsolete and Spenserian 
words. 

I have published several from my Centenary of 

.* See Sonnets, published by Robson and Clarke, New 
Bond Street — their author, Mr Cary, then only sixteen years 
old. They are stricUy legitimate, and confute every idle ob- 
jection that can be made to that order of verse, by the grace 
and ease of their numbers. The 10th of those Sonnets is her^ 
inserted as a specimen. 



To Mr Thomas Lister. 



Deem not the muse officious, if thy brow 

'With her plain wreath to twine she fondly tries. 
Since, though Art marshalls not the varying dyes, 
Yet nature, sure, will bid the colours glow. 

Up the steep hill we, arm in ^rm, wiU go : 

The hill of life— whether dark tempests rise. 
Or golden suns illume the laughing skies. 
Thus oft we iram'd the amicable vow. 

What time the friendly star of evening pale, 

That o*er the dim grove casts its silver gleam. 
Led our slow footsteps down the devious vale.— • 

O f may these scenes prove no illusive dream ! 
Nor let our simple lives together fiul 
To flow, one lucid and unruffled stream ! — S^ 
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Sonnets, wliiclt, for tiieir hour of pnbllcBtioD, awniU 
the return of public tiaiMjuillity, if it ever returoe, to 
this nation, too jastlj alarmed by the approach of 
dangers it has provoked. I dare assert, that the 
regularity of their comtruction, after niles dedu< 
ccd from the Miltouic sonnet, is free from all the 
laboured Itarshness which Coleridge falaely sup- 
poses attached to that order of verse. What 
nonsense men of genius will sometimes talk! 

But what say you to faia strange inconceivable 
preference of Schiller's terrible graces to Shake- 
speare's ? ! !— aa if the agonized feelings of Lear, 
houseless amid the peltinga of the midnight tem- 
pest, uttering curiies on his children, wrung from 
his tortured heart by filial ingratitude, was not a 
subject of as sublime and heait-piercing horror as 
the cry of a famished man, at midnight, from a 
cavern into which he bad been thrown by a cruel 
BOD. Mr C, attributes approachless sublimity to 
that single circumstance — wishing that he had in- 
vented it — and died, that nothing less tremendous 
in conception might stamp him mortal. Let him 
open the thrilling pages of Lear, and he will find 
multiplied touches of as souMaurowing horror 
and woe. 

His assertion, in a note, page 88, of the unri- 
valled powers, among the poets of the present day, 
of Wordsworth's muse in poetic essentialities, in- 
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duced me instantly to send for Us poems. I was 
extremely surprised^ for it was a name I had not 
once heard of^ though I find his poems had been 
published some time. This superiority which 
Coleridge assigns to them^ is just as founded as 
the asserted superiority of Schiller to Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth has genius — but his poetry is harsh, 
turgid, and obscure. He is chiefly a poetic land« 
scape painter — but his pictures want distinctness. 
It is strange that Mr C. should, in that note, at- 
tribute originality to Wordsworth's expression, 
green radiance, for the light of the glow-worm. 
That light is perfectly stellar, and Ossian calls the 
stars green in twenty parts of his poetry, translat- 
ed and published, before Wordsworth, who is a 
Tery young man, was in existence. 

I who had always, since I first in childhood 
began to observe the characteristic appearances of 
the objects of nature, seen the stars and the glow- 
worm effusing greenish beams, wondered, on my 
introduction to the muses, to find none of their 
votaries pointing out that tinge in the lustre of 
some of the largest and brightest, and in the light 
of the glow-worm. When Ossian came out, in 
my early youth, 1 was charmed to find him con- 
firming, by his epithet green for the stars, the ac- 
curacy of my visual perception. The following 
lines are in my Langollen Vale : 
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^ While glow-wonn lamps efiiiie a pale green fight, 
Soch as in mossy lanes iUmne the starless mght.** 

Coleridge^ like most other good poets^ uses tbe 
compound epithet very lavishly, aware, no doubt, 
of its power to condense sense, and to present 
poetic picture with suddenness and force. He pre- 
tends, in his preface to this the second edition of 
his poems, that, in compliment to the reviewers, 
he has abridged the number of his compound 
epithets. That surely could not be, considering 
the great plenty of them in this same second edi- 
tion. He was certainly laughing at the critics hj 
the mock humility of this unreal lopping. 

Charles Lamb, several of whose poems are in 
this volume, is of the school of Coleridge, Sou* 
they, and Lloyd, and no contemptible disciple — 
but while he imitates, he does not equal them. 
Adieu ! 
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Rev. F. Jadncey. 

Lichfield, March 13, 179*. 

You inquire^ with an air of triumph^ as if our 
national perils were vanished^ if I still persist in 
venerating the opposers of those measures which 
have drawn such perils upon us!!! Let my 
three notes of admiring marvel, answer the que^ 
tion. 

If you like the present situation of these king- 
doms better than that in which they were before 
this war commenced, when Britain was great 
among the nations, I do not. If that situation is 
really altered for the better, our ministry ought to 
be acquitted. If it is not, those who exhorted 
them to abandon hopeless projects-— to quit a fel- 
ling cause, when the first pillar * of the league gave 
way, were the friends of their country. So I 
have long thought, so I shall ever think, and such 
will be the universal opinion in a very few more 
years. 

* Pruttia, 
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As to the answers ta Mr Erskine's book, wit& 
the rest of the voluminous receipts to wash white 
the ministerial Ethiops, I have no leisure to give 
them; however, I did read Mr Gifford's first 
book« He is an able sophist — but I have not 
lost my memory. Against the measiures which, 
from her high and radiant prosperity, have hum- 
bled this nation to the state of unjust requisition, 
and of a mendicant begging shillings and half* 
crowns from lacqueys and washerwomen, all ftat 
Mr Erskine has collectively laid before the public 
was, from time to time, brot^ht forward by the 
Hampdens, Sidneys, and Russels of the minority.^ 
Mr Pitt neither did nor could refute the accnsa- 
tions^^he tlid not even attempt to refute them. 
Had Gtfford's fabrications been facts, the nmri- 
ster would have brought tfaeih to light in his re* 
plies to the reproaches he met for rejecting the 
pacific advances of the French Directory, or ra- 
ther, as it was then called, the National Assembly. 
He did not deny the existence of those wishes on 
the part of France, and he combated the solid ar- 
guments that proved how much it was the interest 
of England to entertain the same wishes, by no- 
thing but the shallowest sophistries, and by arro- 
gant demands to be trusted with unexaminii^ 
confidence. The majority of the senate, and of the 
nation, did trust him ; and of that trust they are 
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tiow beginning to reap the bitter, bitter fruits. If, 
in their pride dnd obstinatiey, they call them 
sweet, much good may they db them^^Hthe hard- 
ship is upon those ivho would have averted those, 
evils, and are now obliged to share them. 

You clergymen, who ought to have exhorted 
pacific measures, have been deeply to blame in 
your contrary conduct ; and if the dreadful and re- 
morseless French, whose vengeatice we have pro- 
voked, should revolutionize this unhappy country, 
the clergy will be the first to feel the dire efiects 
of their own adjurations^ This, olice for all, is 
my political creed. I shall not be able to change 
your opinion, nor can you alter mine. Fruitless, 
therefore, is it to make the miserable situation of 
these kingdoms a farther theme in our letters. A 
few of those I best love think with you. I do 
not love them the less, though I wonder more and 
more at their infatuation. 

In a lately published miscellaneous volume, by 
one of the first poets of this period*— a period so 
rich in poetic talent, so poor in poetic patronage, 
I met with the following inscription for a colunm 

* Southey. He is, however, strangely mistaken in his as- 
sertion, that Hampden and Falkland fell in the same place. 
Colonel Hampden was killed in the battle of Chaldgrave Field 
near Oxford, and three months after Iiord Falkland fell in 
the battle of Newbary.^i9. 

VOL. V. E 
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at Newbury. It should, at this time, be engraven 
on eveiy heart, as an antidote to the venom and 
helpless violence of mutual animosity on politiad 
themes. 



INSCBIPTION FOR A COLUMN AT NEWBURY. 

** Art thoD a patriot, traveller?— on this field 

Did Falkland fall, the blameless, and the bnive. 

Beneath a tyrant's banners ! — ^Dost thon boast 

Of loyal ardour? — Hampden perished here. 

The rebel Hampden i — at whose glorious name 

The heart of every noble Fngtishman 

Beats high with eonsdoos pride. Both oncomipt, 

iF'riends to their common cotmtry both, they foaght, 

Tliey fell in adverse armies. — Travefler, 

If with, thy neighboor thon shoald*st not accord. 

In charity remember these good men. 

And qaeU each angry and injnrions thonghL" 

You will /expect a little Ucfafield news. Lou- 
isa G.^ the elegant, the witty, the eccentric, the 
agreeable, is going to marry her clerical kinsman 
and namesake ; of silence so inflexible and solemn. 
These contraries in choice are not uncommon— 
perhaps they are not unwise. Edgeworth used 
to say of two brilliant spirits of different sexes, 
" if that man and woman were to marry^ they 
would skim the moon." One domestic sphere 

6 
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would probably be too narrow to contain com- 
fortably a couple of moon^skimmerss. Adio ! 
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H. Repton, Esq. 

Lichfield, Jpril 13, 1798. 

What reproach in the date of your last f If 
read aright, October. I know not how to be- 
lieve that so many months have elapsed since 
the gay smile of Mr Repton gleamed into my 
parlour, a little before he favoured me with this 
ingenious packet, and restored the darkly able 
volumes of Caleb Williams. 

I grant the justice of all you say concerning the 
Resign of that work. It is highly censurable ; — 
and also on the unavoidable incompetence of all 
legal institutions, entirely to protect the dependent 
and the poor from being oppressed in some way 
or other, by the powerful and the wealthy. Viewed 
on the political side, these pages are the effiision 
of a morbid irritability, impatient of human de- 
fect in our constitution, and libelling bur laws* 
Considered as a delineation of character and man-^ 
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nersy it has an impressive^ awfiil, and useful ma 
ral; displaying the mischiefe, die wickedness, am 
miseiy into which the boundless indulgence of ai 
originally noble passion^ may betray an aniiabl< 
and highly liberal mind. 

My acquaintance with the late gallant anc 
murdered Colonel St George; the much I havi 
heard of him from his intimate and long associatec 
friends, convince me that the character of Falk- 
land is, even in these cold days of renounced en- 
dmmsm, not out of nature. All Orlando Falk- 
Imd would have been, had not disgrace blasted b\& 
course, dear St George was. 
' I cannot help thinkiqg Godwin knew him, and 
that bis talents, his excellencies, and peculiar cast 
of manners, suggested to this author the idea o! 
Us hero ; — so exactly do we find the porti-ait o! 
•St George's person, genius, virtues, and sii^ulari 
ties, in the description of Falkland, when he wa 
aerene and full of hope, at peace with himself 
adoiired and respected by all who knew him 
The slender, almost effeminate, yet graceful £ 
gure ; — that mixture of dignified reserve, interest 
vug sweetaess, high spirit, and varied intelligence 
which so amply recompensed the want of manl 
features in a pale fair face ; that exquisitely jes 
lous sense of honour ; that romantic elevation c 
intrepid sentiment, despising every danger, c: 
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pable of every exertion^ and patient of every sufFer- 
ingy except infamy. 

Such was St George, and I can conceive the 
possibility of a mind thus tempered becoming 
demonized by what should, appear to its feelings, 
deep, and, though undeserved, remediless dis- 
grace. 

It is the privilege of genius to place uncommon 
characters in situations of extreme trial, and in- 
tuitively to feel how, so placed, they would! pro- 
bably act. Remember Macbeth, once generous, 
humane, and brave, and be not incredulous to the 
apostasy of a Falkland. 

The excess of crime into which Falkland plun- 
ges, to screen from public violation his idolized 
honour, is fearful, is terrible. You call it dis- 
gusting. That is a word utterly uncharacteristic 
of the shuddering interest with which it grappled 
my attention. Hypocrisy it certainly is ; but, not 
being assumed as the veil of purposed future vicer, 
but as the screen of one dire irrevocable fault, it 
is hypocrisy without the meanness which, in every 
other instance, real or fictitious, attaches to that 
vice. 

Caleb's want of power to interest you in his 
character and hard fate astonishes me. You call 
him a rascal for having yielded to the ardour of his 
curiosity. If he had received a gentleman's edit- 
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cation, instiling the lofty and scrapuloos noti* 

of honour, such a violation of its priociples n 

have deserved the harsh epithet. From a lo 

bom youth, however endowed with native 8treii| 

of intellect, we are not to expect them, and n 

well forgive the victory of an impulse so Tiolen^ 

Then as to the perjury ; — ^breaking an oatk i 

voluntarily taken but desperately imposed, cam 

at least in the full extent, be deemed perjui 

His long and patient forbearance to break i^ I 

neath persecution so incessant and extreme, n 

ders every resistance he makes to its . violati< 

virtuous in an higher degree than the fimd yie 

ing is criminal. Whether in reality or ficti< 

human frailty considered, we ought to remit q 

fault to many virtues, rather than sink many n 

tues in the recollection of one fault. It is i 

omitting thus to poise the scales of justice, wh 

produces so nmch false appreciation of charac 

in actual life. 

Then how can you say Caleb breaks Ais i 
posed vow without compunction? You for 
how violent his previous struggles, how strong 
reluctance to make the accusation ; — with w 
yearning remorse he was seized at the instant 
bringing it forward, though not an act of reven 
but of self-defence. Does he not declare, t 
the remembrance of having made it must emi 
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ter his remaining days, and produce even greater 
misery than had resulted from those unremitted 
persecutions, which had ui^ed him to the dis- 
closure of his once, his yet loved master^s guilt f 

It appears to me that the author of this unique 
amongst novels, possesses the power to place 
marked characters in such situations as shall in- 
duce them to act extraordinarily, without acting 
unnaturally. I know of but one error against the 
laws of fiction, to which the work is amenable ; — 
the leaving undiscovered the mysterious contents 
of the chest. Doubtless it is the duty of every 
author of an imaginary history, to saidsfy, ere his 
reader leaves him, the strong curiosity he has 
excited. 

Your plan of a *" fourth volume accomplishes 
this end, and is very ingeniously contrived; — ^but 

* Mr Reptom's Skei(h of a fourth volume to Caleb WUluant. 

^ Mr Falkland, to atone for his cruelty, makes Caleb his 
sole heir ; and in a private letter, inclosed in the will, conjures 
lam to destroy the fatal chest, without examining its contents. 
Another field for the display of his passions. Af^er a violent 
struggle, his curiosity again prevails, and he finds a narrative 
•f Mr Falkland's life — and two skeletons, of a female and 
child, which Mr F. had caused to be placed there, to conceal 
their murder, and as a perpetual memento of his own crimes : 
—these are a life of uniform deceit, uncontrollable passions, 
apd utter disbelief in all religion^ The narrative contains a 
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with me, it would destroy all the ch^rm of tbe 
first volume. It is esisey to drstw a deep, design* 
ingf and uniform villain, with specious qualitief. 
Such >vpuld Falkland be as the seducer of Miss 
Melville and the murderer of his own qbild. The 



confeauon of haviog seduced Miss Melville, and by her had i 
child, whom he had caused to be murdered ; and, for liis owa 
security, having destroyed his agent in that nefarious act ; but, 
not knowing how to conceal the bodies, he had inclosed them 
in the iron chest, \ihcre, from gradual pntrcfaction, tlicy had 
become skeletons. This putrefaction was tbe first cmue ef 
that sallow look and unhealthy symptoms, which always appear- 
ed after his visits to the trunk. In the course of tiie narrative, 
some warm descriptions occur of the delights he had expe- 
rienced from his connection vrith Miss M. They excite new 
idea^ ui the breast of Caleb ; for it has been justly observedy 
that where the whole of an animal^s fiicukies are engrossed by 
the care of supporting existence, there is less passion ibr 
the uitercourse of the sexes. Thus Caleb ihongfat not of wo- 
man till this change in his circumstances ; — but now Uie same 
ardour of spirit, the same energy of frame, are directed to new 
pursuits ; and, being disappomted in his first attempt to form 
an honourable connexion with a lady, whose histoiy fumisbes 
an interesting episode, he by degiees loses his boasted inte- 
grity, and, at length, by the help of his large property, becomes 
the greatest oppressor to those who oppose his libidinous pur- 
suits. From hence we learn, tliat the temptation of wealth is 
more powerful and dangerous than that of poverty, and |bat 
the only security against vice, is a well-grounded cbnlidence 
in that Supreme Being, who vritnesses all our actions. Hu- 
man laws can never be so framed as to reach Uie secret sins 
of man. Power must always have some relation to wealth.'* 
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interest, and tbe ordinal moral would at once be 
lost^ and the whole design of the work subverted, 
by making Falkland a born fiend rather than a 
fallen angel demonized. Besides, in the former, 
such unreaiitting agony of remorse would be un- 
natural. The habitually hypocritic and cruel, 
never feel lastkig remorse till the near approach 
of detection and punishment awakens it. God- 
win, .aware of that, exhibits the remorse of Tyrrel 
as a sudden electric shock of reproach and con- 
trition — not, as in the long virtuous Falkland, an 
inconsolable, unsubsiding anguish. Tyrrel's re- 
pentance soon changes into rage and vexation 
over the consequences of his crime, the disap- 
pointment and mortification to his pride. He 
hates his ndghbours for their abhorrence of his 
guilt, not himself for its perpetration. 

You have seen this author's Memoirs of his 
wife — the famous authoress of the Rights of 
Woman. It is the fashion to abuse him for them 
violently. Bearing strong marks of impartial au- 
thenticity as to the character, sentiments, conduct, 
and destiny of a very extraordinary woman, they 
appear to be highly valuable. Since, on balan- 
cing her virtues and errors, the former greatly pre- 
ponderate, it is no disgrace to any nian to have 
united his destiny with hers. Nor can he be 
justly blamed as exposing the frailties of his wife. 
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since, in her admired northern tour, she acknow- 
ledges herself a mother by Imlay, to whom she 
could not have been a l^al wife, as he was known 
to be living when she married Godwin. 

To reveal the motives on which she had acted; 
— ^to paint the strength of her basely betrayed at- 
tacbment to that villain Imlay, was surely not in- 
jury but justice to the memory of a deceased 
wife. 

I have but one fault to find with these Mem<Hrs. 
It is, however, a great one — the needless display 
of his own infidelity as to revealed religion, and 
his seeking to involve her in the scepticism by 
implication, not by proof, since he allows she was 
habitually and fervently devout. Why then should 
he expose her to the censure of irreligion firom 
the mass of mankind, who imagine God can be 
worshipped effectually in no way but their own ? 

I must not say farewell, without inquiring after 
the Muse of Landscape, and expressing my hope 
that the number of votaries who seek her riirine, 
and you, her high-priest, does not abate at the 
grin of those monsters in finance, the assessed 
taxes. 
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The Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler, 

AND Miss PONSONBY. 

Ijichfield, April 24, 1798. 

The frame for Honora's exact, though ac- 
cidental, resemblance in the* print of Romne/s 
Serena reading by candle light, is at length ar- 
rived, I dare believe my charming friends will 
think the figure, countenance, and features^ ex« 
press the sweetness, intelligence, and grace, 
with which the strains, honoured by their mu* 
tual partiality, invest the fair friend of my 
youth. 

You must each have been deeply disquieted by 
the miserable scenes which have been acted in 
your native Ireland since I had last the honour to 
address you. None of your particular friends 
are, I trust, on the dire list of those who have 
fallen the victims of its assassinations. Had 
my gallant friend, the murdered Colonel St 
George, the happiness of your acquaintance?— 
Of him at least you must well know, from your 
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intimacy with his lovely and accomplished sister- 
in-law. 

My Telemachus has taken a snail's walk since 
I gave myself the pleasure of writing to yon. 
Two mornings of leisure, the only ones J could 
obtain in the interim, produced the inclosed ex- 
tract. You have heard me say, that I could scarce- 
ly ever persuade myself to admit the muses, in 
exclusion of any social or epistolary duty or {Mea- 
sure. Small, therefore, with connections and 
correspondence so numerous, is the probability 
that I shall ever finish an epic poem. 

You will perceive that Fenelon's Telemaduis 
forms as yet but the mere basis of this attempted 
work ; but I conclude, that when the prince, in 
what will form my third book, narrates his own 
adventures, I must be more indebted to the prose 
composition. Whether those incidents, not veiy 
interesting from Fenelon's pen, are capable of 
receiving poetic spirit and animation from mine, 
remains to be tried. If I retain my excursive 
manner of going over the ground, there will be 
sufficient length for an epic poem, without pw- 
suing the long train of less animated ev^its that 
ensues after Telemachus and Mentor quit Ca- 
lypso's island. Homer follows not Achilles when 
he leaves the ruins of Troy ; and if Virgil had 
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not followed £neas after he left Carthage, his 
poem, though less complete, would have been 
more interesting. After the death of Dido I 
yawned through the remainder ; read it once as 
a task, and never since looked into, the pages be- 
yond that epoch. 

Ah ! dearest ladies, how groundless has the as- 
sertion proved on which every one relied, that 
Duncan's victory threw the perils of invasion at 
a wide distance ! — but I will not pursue the alarm- 
ing subject. 

This day a summer's sun warmly gilds the 
fields, the gardens, and the groves, how diffusing 
fragrance, and bursting into bloom. Fresh and 
undulating breezes from the east lured me into 
my drawing-room, having placed in its lifted sash 
the JEolian harp. It is, at this instant, warbling 
through all the varieties of the harmonic chords. 
This apartment looks upon a small lawn, gently 
sloping upwards. Till this spring, it was shrub- 
bery to the edge of the grassy terrace on its 
summit; but I have lately covered it with a 
fine turf, sprinkled with cypresses, junipers, and 
laurels. It is bordered on the right hand by 
tall laburnums, lilachs, and trees of the Gelder 
rose. 
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•" throwing op, mid trees of daiker leif, 

III iil?er i^bet, iigbt as tbe ibamy saif, 
Which the wind seven firom the broken wave.** 



Bey<^ this little lawny elevation, the wall which 
AndtB its terrace from the sweet valley it over- 
looksi is not visible. These windows command 
the loveliest part of that valley, and only its first 
field is concealed by the sloping swell of the fore- 
ground. The vale is scarcely half a mile across, 
]K>unded, basb-like, by a semicircle of gentle 
Iiills, Iiauriantly foliaged. There is a lake m its 
bosom, and a venerable old church, with its grey 
and moss-grown tower on the water's edge* Left 
of that old church, on the rising ground beyond, 
stands an elegant villa, half shrouded in its groves ; 
— «nd, to the right below, on the bank of the lake, 
another villa with its gardens. The as y^t a;zure 
ivaters are but little intercepted by the inunense 
and very ancient willow that stands opposite these 
windows in the middle of the vale ; that vnllow, 
whose height and dimensions are the wonder of 
naturalists. The centre of the lake gleams through 
its wide-spread branches, and it appears on each 
m^ lijce a considerable river, from its boundaries 
being concealed. On the right, one of our streets; 
runs from the town to the water, interspersed with 
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trees and gardens. It looks like an umbn^ed 
village, and is aU we see from hence of the city, 
60 that nothing can be more quiet and rural than 
the landscape. It is less beautiful in summer 
than in spring, from the weeds that sprout up in 
the lake, and from llie set which partially creeps 
upon its surface. 

In my youth, it was always dear-r-but it is said 
that, some fifteen years back, two of our gorman- 
dizing aldern]ien took a boat ^nd sowed it with 
water-lilies, to preserve the fish. The mischief 
is irreparable, since the cleansing it receives every 
autumn only procures transparence till the sun of 
middle summer enables the deep-irooted weeds to 
•defy, the scythe and the shovel. 

What shall I say for the sloveolmess of the 
inclosed transcripts f — ^Thus you behold my incor- 
rigible pen sinning, from time to tinie, against 
the fairness of transcription,^ — sinning and confes- 
sing, like a frail papist, and repenting without 
amendment. 

What lovely weather ! — Our valley is bursting 
into bloom, and the fruit trees of a large public 
garden in one part of it, now in full blossom, 
presents a grove of silver, amidst thq lively and 
tender green of the fields and hedge-rows. Alas ! 
the n^elancholy of the apprehensive heart is rather 
increased thaii abated by tl^is vernal luxury. It 
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seems bat as gajgarlands on the neck of a victim. 
— ^Id everj'frame of aNod, I remain^ dearest la* 
dies, &c. 
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Thomas Park, Esq. 

Lichfield^ May 10, 1798. 

Thank you for this renewed proof of obligii^ 
attention, in sending me Thomson's Winter, pub- 
lished in the year 17'iO.' Since I wrote to ^oo, 
I discovered amongst my father's old books, the 
Four Seasons, three of them published at different 
periods, though bound up together. The three first 
bear the same date with those in your collection, viz. 
Spring, 1748 — Summer, 1727 — Autumn, 1730 — 
and Winter, 1730 ; of which last the book that yoa 
have presented to me is a duplicate. Therefore 
I purpose returning it, that you may present it to 
some other poetic amateur of your acquaintance, 
who may not possess, and might find difiiculty in 
procuring, this interesting proof of the progressive 
powers of the fancy and the judgment in so fine a 
writer; which appears from comparing it with 
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the Winter of the last edition he revised of the Four 
Seasons, that republished bj Dr Aikin^in 17X§f 
and to which the editor prefixed that admiraUe 
dissertation on the poetic powers of those com- 
positions. 

The Winter, in your collection of the earlier 
editions, is a fourfold treasure in our comparative 
investigation, from its four years precedence, being 
published in 1726. It would gratify me to ex- 
amine it ; and if you indulge me, it shall be punc- 
tually returned. The climax of excdlence, on the 
whole, is so considerable, from the Winter pub- 
lished in the year 1730, to the same poem which 
received the poet's last touches, that if the inferi- 
ority in that of 1726 to that of 1730, is, as you' 
say it is, in equsiji degree, you might well call the 
first a school-boy's task, compared to the con- 
summate poem. 

I have been extremely amused iu examiiiing my 
father's book of the early editions, and my own of 
the latest, presented to me by a friend in my four* 
teenth year. For this amusement I am entirely 
indebted to your observations on the subjects 
The examination has explained to me a circumr 
stance, on which I have often, through life, with 
wonder meditated: — thus— -my dear father was 
himself an elegant poet, though too devoted to 
society to give up much time to poetic composi- 

VOL. V. F 
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tioD ; while^ like his daughter, he shrunk from the 
trouble of publishing what he had written, and, 
with more carelessness, lost the copies. In the 
beautiful works of other poets, he was an unpre- 
judiced and generous enthusiast. The cMily in- 

If 

stance which ever appeared derogatory to tbe 
poignance of his taste, and the soundness of hii 
judgment, in that enchanting science, was on the 
subject of Thomson's Seasons. He acknowledg- 
ed the genius of their author, and that they were 
accurate and vivid pictures of nature ; but assert* 
ed, that their style was frequently turgid and ob- 
scure, and that he often met with epithets which 
rather encumbered than strengthened their sub- 
stantive. 

I now conclude, that he had read the Seasons 
in their early copies only, and probably his criti- 
cism was just ; while to me, who had only perus- 
ed them in their improved state, it seemed injuri- 
ous, and pained me from a judgment which had 
been the pole-star of my dawning enthusiasm. 
Sore, on this subject, young as I was, I had the 
temerity to dissent, to wonder, and to vindicate ; 
nor would concede at all on any point, except on 
that of the epithets, since, even in the finished 
copies, I have met with some that, neither adding 
force or colour, would have been better ^way ; 
and I now obsei*ve their much more frequent re- 
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currence in these earlier editions. In them I also 
perceive occasional inflation and opacity of style; 
>vhich had disgusted the purity of my fiither's clas- 
sical taste. Thomson perceived them too, and 
his alterations justify the dear censor. I regret 
that he did not examine the expanded, the eluci- 
dated strains, well assured that he would have ad- 
mired and honoured the self-correcting powers of 
the bard. 

I shall state one or two . instances of thoae epi- 
thets, which, even in the refined transcripts, yet 
want the chisel. Speaking of darkness, the poet 
says, in Autumn, page 190, 

'^ Order confounded lies, distinction lost. 
All beaoty void, and gay variety 
One vnijrerpal blot ; txuh the fair power 
Of light, to kindle and create the whole." 

The epithet/otr is a mere make-weight. The fine 
expression, universal blot, is taken from Milton, 
who, speaking of his own blmdness, says he is 
'/ presented with an universal blank of nature's 
works.'* 

To get rid of the encumbering epithet t<x power, 
I would rather have said, 



'** And gay variety 



One general blot on nature ; — such the power 
Of li|^t to kindle and create the whole.* 
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Then, in Spring, page 15, 1 do not undentaDd 
what is meant by birds ** warbling the varied 
heart." 

There is a striking inaccuracy in the very 
front and head of these charming poems — in 
die exordium of Spring. We are astonisb- 
ed that so nice an observer of nature should 
havie permitted such an anachronism to remaii^ 
through all the editions he so carefully revised, 
viz. putting roses into the garland of an Kng l i ffh 
Springy when she first appears, and in their ripe 
luxuriance too ! 



^ VeUM in m shower 



Of shadowing roses on oor plains descend ! 



A proper invocation for Summer, not for Sprii^. 
Milton more accurately distinguishes : 

^ Nor sight of vernal bloom, nor sommei's rose." 

Certainly the rose is summer's boast, nor ever 
ripens naturally in our climate till he has attained 
his strength. 

lliere are some, but not very considerable al- 
terations in the final edition of Spring from the 
first. 

One fine passage, which I had wondered to 
see expunged, and which heffns,^-^** These are 

6 
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hot idle philosophic dreams,'^ I found judiciously 
removed into the poem Summer, only the first 
line changedi and supplied with two or three fine 
additional ones. 

In the description of the eagle, on the d6di page 
of Spring, 1 miss, with regret, iipme lines which 
highly animated the passage in the earlier com- 
position. The circumstance, whether true or fa-^ 
bulous, of the old eagle teaching the young ones to 
soar to the sun, forms a sublime picture in mo^ 
tion, which 1 am sorry to lose. Some expressions 
are finer in the altered passage of the last edition, 
and the local situation is more ascertained, — ^^ but 
O ! but O ! the picture is forgot." Compare die 
two passages^ 



f'lBst Ebition. 

<^ I£gh fipom the iminiiiit of a craggy cliff, 
Hung o'er the green sea gmdgiiig at its base, 
The royid ea^le draws his youiig, resolv'd 
To try them at ^e sun. • Strong ponncM and bright 
As bomish'd day, they up the bloe sky wind, 
Leaving dull sight below^ and with fixM gaie 
Drink in their native noon. The lather king 
OapB his gbid pinions, and approves their l^irth." ' 
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Last Edition. 

*' Hi^ from the somiiiit of a craggy cliff, 
Hong o*er the deep, soch as amazing froMrns 
On utoBOftt Kilda's shore, whose lonely race 
Resign the setting son to Indian worlds, 
The royal eagle draws his vigorons yonng. 
Strong poanc'd and ardent with paternal fire, 
Now fit to raise m kingdom of their own. 
He drives them from his fort, the towering seat 
Through ages of his empire ; which in peace 
UnstainM he holds, while mdny a league to sea 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles.*' 



I do not like the expression, ^^ amazing frowns/' 
and the mention of the Indian world is superfluous. 
1 think the passages might be blended by the in- 
troduction of a few connecting half lines, so as to 
retain the excellencies of both— thus : 

*' High from the summit of a craggy cliff, 
Hung o*er the ocean, such as sternly ftownt 
On utmost Kilda's shore, his vigorous young 
The royal eagle draws, resolving straight 
To try them at the sun. He marks their form. 
Strong pouncM and ardent with paternal fire. 
Now fit to raise a kingdom of their own. 
He drives them from his fort, the towering seat, 
Through ages, of his empire. See they rise. 
Wind up the clear blue sky, and with fix*d gaze 
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Brink in their native noon ! The fiither king 
Claps his glad pinions, and approves theur birth. 
Behold him then resume, in lonely state. 
His promontory throne, whence mnay a league 
He wings his course, and preys in distant isles.** 

' * 

The pruning hook and th^ chisel have each, in 
turn, been well employed, till the description of 
Hagley and its owners pours in new matter, and 
gives us a faithful picture of the scene. It 
supplies the place of a short and immaterial pas- 
sage, which, in the last edition, is expunged. 

For. the glance of love, I think the epithet en- 
chanting in the early edition, ill exchanged for 
smooth in the last. ^^ Torrent-softness" is in both 
editions— but the epithet is uncongenial to the 
substantive; surely, 

** When on his heart the flood of softness poors,* 

would have been better. 

Nor can I at all like the change in the last edi- 
tion, where the symptoms of beginning and pro-' 
gressivc love are enumerated. Its object, in the 
earlier poem, is represented amiable, here a 
treacherous prostittite,-r-and we find a vile prosaic 
line, unknown to the former : 

'^ Prone hito rain fall his scom'd affiurs." 
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And the impassioned and devoted tenderness^ so 
well described^ suits not the total depravity of its 
object. The charming eidogium on virtuous love, 
and connubial bliss, remains in its primeval state, 
and closes that season. 

Alterations crowd upon us in the poem Sum- 
mer, and with v^ fine general efiect, though there 
are expressions, and even successive lines ex- 
punged in the last edition, which I grieve to part 
wi^. For the ephemeral class of insects, the 
compound epidiet *^ day-living race" is exchanged 
for the feebler and less appropriate, '^ daily-race,'' 
and this musical verse banished, 

^ The wild embroideiy of the watery vale." 

Perhaps it is not true that the lesser fliea- avoid 
encountering the bee;— else we should deplore 
the loss pf lines which thus faithfully present him 
to the ear and eye : 



>'^ Careful still 



To shan the mazes of the soandiiig bee. 
As o'er the bk>oiiis he sweeps.** 

Thomson never lost his odd partiality for the 
inharmonious words thick and things ; they occur 
perpetually in all the editions^ and might generally 
have been exchanged to advantage. 
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The noon-day scenery is admirably expanded 
in the last edition. The hay-harvest and the 
shpep-shearing are all new matter, and given with 
the precision of exactest observation, and with 
the picturesque powers of genius. 

The episodes are all dear to me, but I do not 
like the frequency of complimentary addresses to 
the actual persons of the author's day, and they 
are multiplied in the last edition. Good nature 
will, however, pardon them, as tributes of esteem 
or gratitude, and from their tend^pcy to promote 
the sale of the work ; but they ruefully encumber 
the poetry. 

The alterations in the passage, from line 555, 
have^ r think, flattened'^ the race and flavour" which 
we perceive in the former reading. As to the de- 
scription of the waterfiJl in the next passage, I 
hardly know which to prefer, ^the first or last fa- 
brication. 

Now appear the grand additions, produced by 
the scenery of the torrid climes* Johnson could 
not have cast the slightest glance upon them with- 
out perceiving their infinitely enhancing value — 
but it is likely he never saw them. If he had nei- 
ther been prejudiced nor envious, his arrogant idle- 
ness outweighed the consideration of hi|| talents 
in die scales of fitness, or unfitness for a critic, 
who was to decide upon the moral and intellectual 
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claims of preceding genius. He had not patience 
to examine and com{>are; yet, on aH subjects, 
had the temerity to decide, without scruple, %^pst 
the opinion of persons of great ability, who had 
examined and compared. I believe he seldom 
looked into the poetry he was criticizii^, but pro- 
noonced judgment from the recollection of his 
juvenile impressions. If, in his later days, he 
opened the final edition of the Seasons, and met 
with a line or two which he liked better in the 
first copy, it wpuld have been very like him to 
dash the book away, and, without farther exami- 
nation, to conclude, that all the poet changed he 
had changed for the worse. 

The thunder-storin is brought much forwarder 
in the poem, and, by little touches, improved; 
but the strikingly natural and fine picture of the 
shepherd, killed under a rock by the l%htning, 
with his half-stunned dog at his feet, is struck out, 
and surely it b a great loss. The author probably 
thought it lessened the effect of the soon-succeed- 
ing story of Celadon and his Amelia — but the 
pictures, so different, though on the same subject, 
surely he judged ill to eraze the first. Then the 
moral reflections on the appalling scene, extend- 
ing originally through twenty-four lines, are con- 
densed into one; and who would not be sorry 
to lose such lines as these descriptive of the 

4 
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nan of malice, smd of blood, beneath a pealing 
horizon: 

^< He thinks the tempest weaves* aroumd his head, 
Loadens the roar to him, and in his eye 
The bbiest vengeance ghures.*' 



And the solitary atheist, attempting to pray, but 
tmable, is also unhappily erazed. 

I do not so much regret the banished passage 
M'hich, in the first edition, succeeds to the story of 
Celadon and Amelia. It has obscurities of ex- 
pression, and the picture has not Thomson's usual 
distinctness. 

Tlie horizon and landscape, shining out after 
the storm, is painted with double beauty and pre- 
cision in the last edition ; and what a gem is the 
added episode of Musidora bathing ! The augr- 
mentation of the list of British heroes, sages,. and 
patriots, must be welcome to every mind attach- 
ed to its country, and admiring virtue. 

The fine compliment to Scotland, and its inhabi* 
Cants, with the simile of the Aurora Borealis for 
their talents, and the description of the ignis-fa- 
tuus, and the friendly meteor, and of the northern 

• Weaves, a very bold but very fine word in Ihat place— the 
loom of vengeance.— -^. 
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lights, are all tnuisferred from Smmner, \ 
they appeared in the first edition, to Autumn 
die last, and are there seen with expanded power, 
and heightened grace ; and in Summer we 
the comet in their room. 

Here end the material alterations in this spies- 
did poetic Season. The final passages, in aD 
the Seasons, remain as they were or^inally wA- 
ten — so also the opening ones, except the two 
first lines in the exordium of Snmmer, whidi are 
beautifully altered — and one word only in Aat to 
Winter, " red evening sky,'' is well changed to 
'* grim evening sky." 

And thus, loving the employment, kave I bees 
fond to evince how sedulously I have pursued the 
task of comparison, which your letters suggest- 
ed. That which has been my pleasure, was 
Johnson's duty as the literary biographer of the 
great poet of nature. In a few posts, I purpose 
to send you the result of my scrutiny through the 
two remaining Seasons, — and remain, &€• 
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Thos. Park, Esq. 

Lkh/ieldf May ig, 1798. 

I sssUMB^ :wiih alacrity, the i^reeable theme 
of my last letto*. And now, in the poem Au- 
tumn, instead of the strengthened fancy of the 
bard expanding his descriptions, and exploring a 
wider range of coimtry, to add new scenery in his 
finished edition of Summer, we perceive here his 
matured jnc%ment removing, with happy chisel, 
the incrustations of obscurity, and brilliantly po- 
lishing, by little touches, as it passes through the 
first 500 lines. In one of them we find the broad 
epithet gaudy given to Spring in both editions. 
It would have applied better to Summer— but, 
periiaps, he took it from Dryden ; yet its sense 
in that author, ^ere he applies it to Spring, 
being less direct,— metaphoric, not literal,-— is 
more defensible; he says, '^ The sprmg of life, the 
bloom of gaudy years." 

In the charming paraphrase of . the Scripture 
story, Boaz and Ruth, for two half lines which 
had introduced city dames, who had no business 
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there, we are presented with the pretty simile of 
the myrtle in the desert; — ^that desert a little 
landscape among the Appenines, distinctly brought 
to the eye; and the speech of Palemon closes 
much more elegantly than in the early copy. 
The inundation-has only one half line altered, and it 
is finely altered. £xcept in that one spot, it was 
not possible to improve it. 

The field-sports were originally so admirably 
described, as not to want either addition or correc- 
tion; and consequently have received few, and 
slight ones, in the final revision. To the inebriate 
evening, which succeeds, the picture of the top- 
ing doctor is added. All the pictures in that 
group are justly and strongly coloured ; but the 
subject is disgusting. We are sorry to see Thom- 
son exchanging the pencils of Poussin, Claude, and 
Salvator, for those of Teniers and Ostade. 

In the primal composition of this Season, phi- 
losophy and poetic painting very interestingly 
combine, where the autumnal fogs commence ; — 
the sources of the inland streams are suggested ; — 
where the birds on their migration are so distinct- 
ly presented to the memory and imagination ; — 
where the wild landscapes of Caledonia emerge, 
and that spirited eulogium on the virtues and ta- 
lents of her sons is breathed. Along these parts, 
fine as they originally were, the alterations of the 
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consummate edition in this poem, become more 
considerable. We perceive the poet to have ac- 
quired more aocuiate ideas of natural history, and 
the power of imparting them in still more lu- 
minous diction. Sixty entire new lines are here 
added, in which all the mighty mountains of the 
globe pass in review before us, as the origin of 
lakes and rivers is conjectured. To make room 
for these, her royal highness. Princess Amelia, 
was dislodged in good hour, for she was a most 
intrusive person where she originally stood. 

I wish the poet had also expunged the passage 
which begins, '^ O is there not some patriot," Sec. 
How vexed we feel to kee a curtain suddenly dropt 
on the scenei^ of the waning year, that we may at- 
tend to the patriotism of introducing the muslin ma- 
nufacture into Scotland, and of looking better after 
the herrings. Succeeding to the prospect of the 
Scotish lakes, rivers, and mountains, and . of the 
heroes who defended them, how unimportant 
seems the sunpering portrait of the Duke of 
Argyle, with his *^ engaging turn" and ** rich 
tongue," — but there it was originally, and there 
has its author decreed it should unalienably re- 
main. 

Ah ! how glad we are to escape from the muslin- 
loomS| the herrings, and the duke^ into the woods 
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end wilds, since, Mrith such a conductor, the fields 
are not less interesting for becoming russet, Bor 
the groves for being silent ; but we are not long 
suffered to pursue our walk uninterrupted. We 
must attend to an ideal personage, perhaps im- 
pressive enough to be recompensing ; but, in the 
last edition, he no sooner withdraws, than, instead 
of being led back into our sylvan haunts, we are 
paraded into Stowe-Gardens, and obliged to hear 
about Pitt's oratory^ and Lord Cobham's taste in 
horticulture. 

At length nature and her scenery are given us 
back, amid the clustering fogs of die autumnal 
evening, her lunar, her stellar, and her boreal 
lights. Suddenly quenching them all, we have 
the dark night, the misleading and the friendly 
meteor taken froni the poem Sununer. llien 
rises the last autumal day, in all its mild and 
golden progress ;— -the destruction of the wazeo 
citadel beautifully, pathetically exhibited ;—>an 
eulogium on domestic life in the country, widi 
vivid and interesting pictures of its delights, and 
with an apostrophe to nature ; and thus doaes 
this third Season. From the time we escape 
from S to we- Gardens to the conclusion, the early 
composition remains nearly untouched. 

There cannot, I think, be a doubt that these 
lines in the Autumn suggested one of the finest 
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passages in Cowper's Task. Speaking of the vir* 
tuous man in retirement, Thomson says, — 

<< While he, from all the stoimy passions free. 
That restless men infest, hears and but hears, 
At distance safe, the human tempest roar, 
Wrapt dose in conscious peace. The fell of kings. 
The rage of nations, and the crush of states 
Move not the man ,who, from the world escaped. 
In still retreats and flowery solitudes, 
On nature's voice attends.** 



Task. 

^ Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world— to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe di.l>Dce.\rtiere the dyii« soimd 
lUls, a feint murmur*, on th' uniniur'd ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at eaie^ 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 
Which liberates and exempts me from them alL 
It turns Submitted to my view ! — ^tnms round 
With all its generations! — I perceive 
The tumult and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me. 



* Hears and but hears.— >i9. 
VOL. V. « 
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Grieyet, but alanns me not. I nMmm the piide 
And avarice tint mke maa a welf to awi; 
Hear the faint echo of tboie bmen tfanwtiy 
By which he speaks the langoage of Ins Imv^ 
And sigh, but never tremble at the 



Mr Cowper has risea upon hu original in tfas 
passage. So will it always mvariably be, when 
true poetic genius takes hints from Idiidhned taleots 
which have preceded its range tfarongjb die fields 
of fancy. The ramifications from die leading 
idea, branch out so happily under Cowper's haodi 
as to give the passage added strei^th as well ai 
beauty. 

And now comes the sublime Winter^ richest ii 
alteration, and addition, of all its breduren of the 
year. The qnchanged exordium is wortfcy its 
majestic theme; and there are prodigious fine 
verses in the address to Wilmington^ between die 
second and twelfth lines of that addfesa. Hiey 
could not be improved from their first fonnatioo. 
In the last edition, the graces, and even die muses 
are banished this panegyric, and the sterner ex- 
cellence of patriotism supplies their place judici- 
ously, as according better with the ensuiug sub- 
ject. In the next passage of solemn diescriptioB, 
the alterations are only verbal and few, but they 
are happy. 

I enter my warm protest against the alteration io 

6 
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the commenGement of the next. We find Winter 
personified and in action, in the early edition^. thus 
sublimely : 

^ Now comes the firtlier of the tempest forth 
Striding the gloomy Mast Fint rains obscure. 
Drive through the mingling skies with yapomr foul." 

In the last edition thus : 



^ Hien comes the fiither of the tempest forth. 
Wrapt in l>hKk glooms. First joyless rams obscure 
Drive through the mingling sky, with vapour foul.*' 

This flattening change obliged the poet to eke out 
the measure with the superfluous epithet joyless. 
line 99 f early edition, says the river comes roar- 
ing down '^ from the chapt mountain and the mossy 
wild/' The last edition changes chapt mountain 
to rude mountain, — ^not, I think, happily, since, 
however common the first word in the mouth of 
the vulgar, it presents to the perception instantly 
the dry, brown, and cracked , state of bare hills in 
winter, while the epithet rude has no sense which 
partakes of the influence of the season. 

I do not like the spinning out into four lines, in 
the last edition, this fine line and half, which> in 
the former, opens the presages of ttie winter 
storm: 
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<* Late, in the lowering dcy led fiery streaks 
BegiD to fliuh aroand.** 

The change produces an inharmonious repetitioa 
of the word zchen. Line 125 improves upon the 
\Ai reading, by substituting for the moon, '' blunt* 
ed homs,*^ instead of sullied orb. It brings her 
more to the eye, when she is dimmed by the halo; 
— and the passage is, on the whole, extremely en- 
riched by the multiplication of the symptoms that 
precede the tempest ; but one line is altered for 
the worse, thus : 

" Throngfa the loud night that bids the waves arise.** 

'< Through the bUick night that sits immensie aromid.* 

LmiEi. 



Surely the expression sits immense, is not 
and surely the epithet loud for such a nigb^ ooold 
not be exchanged to advantage for any word in 
the language. Again, the early edition says of the 
crew of the ship in the tempest, sfaooting down 
between the waves : 

« The fiiU-blown Baltic thundering o'er their heads.** 

llie l^t edition says, more tamely, 

^ The wintry Baltic thundering o*er their heads." 
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When, in pursuing the tempest to its effects on 
land, lliomsQn says, the trees '^ stoop to the bot- 
tom of the jocks they shade/' it is a plagiarism 
from Shakespeare, who says .x>{ a noble youth 
incensed : 

'' Rough as tiie wind, which takes the mountain pine. 
And stoops him to the vale." 

Slight and few, but skilful, are the alterations in 
that fine episode of the cottager perishing in the 
3now« 7he circumstances are ^strongly conceiv- 
ed, and siipply pathetic. The poet places us ijt 
the drear indistinguishable waste. We shudder, we 
commiserate, and the mournful sympathy remains 
long Upon the heart. The passage which impres- 
sively moralizes the sad scene, received no mo- 
mentous alteration in the author's final revision. 
That \vhich mentions the jail committee, is con- 
siderably phanged. llie applause is here confin- 
ed to the design, and the panegyric, which, in the 
early e^tion, hails it as accomplished, is convert- 
ed into an exhortation not to suffer the spirit of 
scrutiny apd justice to slacken in their exertions. 
Tfiis change proves that the poet perceived he 
had relied too fondly, and exulted too soon. 

Now advance the important transpositions in 
the local ^ce^ery, and those expansive additions 
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which so highly exah the final above die eaitj 
editions of this noble poem. Oq first comparap 
them, I was startled to see vamshed from the 
place they originally occupied, Ae CSoart of Wit- 
ter — the sublimely pictured bear — die Rusiiar 
Laplander, his sledge and his rein-cker ; but, as 
proceeding, I found they had been jndiciofisly le* 
moved, and reserved to produce a climax in die 
circumstances of hyberaal dreariness. Those d^ 
cumstances in the consummate publication, con- 
mense with the wintry Alps, Appenines, and 
Py rennees, and their wolves ; and in that part thefe 
is no change from the early edition, except tliit 
the involving precipitation of die diundering ava- 
lanches IS added. 

On the temporary dbmissal of the scenic muse 
for the muse of history, we find the list of heroes, 
sages, and bards, of elder and later time, extreme- 
ly swelled in this last edition — ^with perhaps too 
much display of learning respecting the ancients. 
We hail, with grateful pleasure, the tribute to the 
poets of his own day, and his affectionate eulogy to 
his amiable departed friend, Hammond. 

The Attic evening, and its themes, has received 
little change; — nor yet the festal sports of the 
village Christmas-night — ^nor the more elegant 
nor the ruinous pleasures of the capital ;-^but 
here is Lord Chesterfield introduced, and the 
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apostrophe to him is not amongst the valuable ac- 
quisitions of this the bttest revised copj. 

In one of the finest parts of the whole collect* 
ed Seasons^ the passage iu this, which begins, 
** What art thou frost," there are only four words 
changed, and one line omitted. Those few verbal 
changes are, however, all to good effect. 

The description of skating is much improved, 
from taking in the perfection of that art in Bata- 
via and Russia. 

From the line which begins, " But what is 
this?-*our infant winter," Sec. we meet with a 
grand accession of hjbemal scenery, and perceive 
also the northern images, which we had missed 
from the elder copy, restored and interwoven 
here with more distinctness, and more local pro- 
priety. 

In the Lapland scenery of the earlier edition, 
we find great local inaccuracy in one line, the 
harmony of which is exquisite ^ it is the last of the 
following three : 

^ On sleds reclined^ the furry Russian sits^ 
And, by his rein-deer drawn, behind him tiurows, 
A shining kingdom in a winter's day.** 

The poet forgot the six months length of a Lap* 
land winter's night j that he was describing an ice 
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landscape, on which the day never rises ; and dut 
kingdofn was a word very improperly apfdied to 
those regions. 

In the last edition we find those three lino 
banished, and, in their room a more distinct aod 
far more beautiful ice-landscape shewn to us be- 
neath its proper horizon, lighted by moons, sttn^ 
and meteors, infinitely more luminous and vivid 
than they are ever seen in milder climates; but I 
regret to meet three prosaic lines, adhering to this 
fine description ; I do not like, after being wbirl- 
ed by rein-deers over such a marbled expanse o( 
hills, dales, and mountains, to be conveyed to Fin- 
land fairs. 

Having taken much affront at the banishment 
of my old acquaintance of the early editimi, the su- 
blime and shapeless bear, I was rigbtglad to meet 
him again in this part of the consummate poem, 
stalking along with bis icicles dangling about him, 



'' Slow paced and sourer. 



»» 



There was iio mending him ; — but here we have a 
Lapland spring, of w hich the elder edition makes 
no mention ;— and, having surveyed it, we pass 
over the Lake of Tornea, and over Hecla, " burn- 
ing amidst the m aste of snows," — all added sce- 
nery; and, in remotest Greenland, we find the 
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Court of Winter, which had been less judiciously 
placed in the former copy. Thence, winding 
eastward to the coast of Tartary, we are presented 
with an improved picture of the frozen ocean, 
and a totally new description of the last habitable 
climate, and its sluggish inhabitants, on the di?eary 
shores of the Obey— and with a spirited eulogium 
on the renowned Peter, civilizing his Russian 
empire. 

And here end the material contributions, which 
the strengthened powers of the bard gave to this 
his sublimest poem. 

The grand thaw appears nearly the same as in 
the earlier edition; it was there too perfect to 
want revision ; — and the noble conclusion remains 
the boast of his younger muse, and is perhaps 
the finest passage in the four priceless poems,-*- 
Adieu! 
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LETTER XV. 

Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butlbb. 

Lickfidd, June 4, 1798. 

Since I had the honottr and happiness to hear 
from your Ladyship and Miss Ponaonby, I fear yoor 
mutual peace has again been cnieUy annoyed by the 
struggles of rebellion iu your native coonlry^ iit 
lyiug her dark forces. Happily, however, Ihej 
meet nothing but defeat The opini<Mi aeems 
very general, that ere long they will be finally sab- 
dued. May it prove so !-^or if Ireland abeuM 
fall into the power of France, a similar £tfe for 
this country cannot be distant. May the altteipt 
to overthrow constitutional government in Ireland 
be such as to blast the hopes, and wither the ex- 
ertions of those in our own nation, who suffer then 
just indignation against the cabinet-council of 
London to pass the bounds of reason and humani- 
ty, who are endeavouring to establish the tynmny 
of democratic sway in these dominions, though 
they perceive the lawless oppression it has pro- 
duced in France, where extent of empire presents 
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no compensation for the slavery under which her 
people groan. 

I hope to Heaven, that the force from Eng- 
Isuid, necessary to quell Irish insurrection, will not 
exhaust our means of adequate protection, should 
the de^rate French effect their invading pur- 
pose. If they can escape our fleets, they doubt- 
less mean to make a descent on both countries at 
the same, or neaily the same, period. Obtaining 
footing in Ireland, the mischief to us of the dis- 
a^ection there would indeed be terrible. I have 
always foreseen the consequence of provoking 
the majority of that nati(»i, by the recal of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, «and by the rejection of his concilia- 
tory plan. That was the period, never perhaps 
again to recur, in which, granting to the Catholics 
equal privileges with the Protestants, would have 
softened the jealous and embittered spirit of a 
long-oppressed, a brave, but, when roused into re- 
sistance, a fierce, a rash, a cruel people ;-— would 
have united them, heart and hand with England, 
against the common foe, the tyrant of Europe. 

Our private friends are ever first and oftenest 
in our thoughts, beneath the lour of national cala- 
mity. I peruse and hear every syllable of Irish 
news with Lady Eleanor and Miss Ponsonby's 
image before my eyes, and every hope and fear oa^^ 
the subject passes through the medium of my 
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sympathy with their feelings ; espeemtiy mot I 
learnt that their fortunes, as well as ^pxj gt JCT, 
from connection, are at stake in the conflict. Mj 
solicitude then became poignant indeed, in despite 
of every human probability, tha^ however the 
storm of rebellion may yet again gather and re- 
gather, ere its final' dispersion, yet, if die Tt&hA 
can be kept from those coasts, it will nevcsr be 
able to sink your hopes and your independence in 
the '^ dire vortex of French dominion." 

What a mischievous madman has I^ord £. 
Fitzgerald proved ! You have deplored tlie hte 
of his gentle, his accomplished Adelaide — bacd, 
indeed, if she loves the rash one, who hath trod 
the dark paths of her father's destruction* He 
^vill meet from this govenmient, which he baiM cfe- 
serted, an equal and an earlier fate. It will anti- 
cipate the destiny which he would doubtless have 
met from the French, had they, by his metes,, and 
those of his kindred spirits, drawn Ireland within 
the grasp of their poM'er. 

. << Thus deadly Atropos, with fatal sliean. 
Slits the thin promise of th* expected years, 
AVhile, 'mid the dangeon*8 gloom, and battlers din. 
Ambition's victims perish as they spin." 

I am excessively gratified, that you think dear 
jEIonpra lovely ; that you honour her with a situa- 
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tion so distinguished. Every line in that engrav* 
ing''^ bears her stamp and image^ except those 
which, in a luckless moment, combined to attaeb 
the foot of a plough-boy to a form in every other 
point so beautiful. AH the obligation of her esta^ 
blishment in the Lyceum of Langollen Vale is on 
my side. How cduld dear Miss Ponsonby speak of 
it as on yours and her own ! I would cheerfully 
have given treble the cost of this engravings for 
the consciousness that the similitude of the fair 
idol of my affections is thus enshrined. 

Honora Sneyd, after she became Mrs Edge* 
worth, sat to Smart, at that time a celebrated 
miniature-painter. He totally missed the like- 
ness, which Major Andr6 had, from his then inex^- 
perience in the art, so faintly, and with so little 
justice to her beauty, caught. Romney accident- 
ally, and without having ever beheld her, pro* 
duced it completely. Yes, he drew, to represent 
the Serena of the Triumphs of Temper, his own 
abstract idea of perfect loveliness, and the form 
and the face of tlonora Sneyd rose beneath his 
pencil. 

Few circumstances have proved so fortunate* 
for the indulgence of my heart as this accidental 

t Romney's pictnro of Serena reading ty candle-light.— 5. 
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reflemblance. A fortn^ht tameef wccowdiog to waj 
ammal custom^ I lemoTed it from my sittiog^rooai 
below stairs, of western aspect, to m j little em* 
bowered book-room, inta whose northern window 
the sun never looks in his ardour, dioi^ it 
catches }Mutially, in summer, the golden glances 
of his evening beams. Thua is this beauteous re- 
semblance my constant companion, and <:ontri- 
butes to endear, as the bright reality endeared, in 
times long past, this pleasant mansion to my af* 
fections ; — and thus, whenever I lift my eyes from 
my pen, my. book, or the &ces of my companions, 
they anchor on diat countenance, which was the 
sun of my youthful horizon. Another atrikiog 
likeness of my lost Honora, in a paper shade, 
taken when she was seventeen,, stands oppoaile my 
bed, and has stood there from the time ^e left 
this house, in her nineteenth year. Thus are 
those dear lineaments ever present to my sight, 
when I am beneath this roof, alike in the hours of 
energy and of repose, retouching the traits of 
memory, over which indistinctness is apt to 8\eti^ 
in consequence of perpetual and too intense re- 
currence. But for such aptness, pictures of those 
we love would be of little value. 

Iliose oppressive rheumatic pains in my loins, 
my back, and knees, which are gradually stealing 
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away all the strength of my fnme, oblige me to 
think of trying Buxton again — ^and the state ex- 
actions prevoit my income from allowing me to 
take two joumies this year. The cordial assur- 
ance you give me of your mutual wishes to see me 
in your Eden, ere the bright mondis pass away^ 
stimuliates my, alas ! fruitless wishes to find myself 
in that dear adorned retirement. I rejoice that 
your beloved Miss Bowdler will soon visit it 
daily. Her society will often steal your thoughts 
from the lurid clouds that darken your native 
land. Happy for me if those imperious circum- 
stancesy which so often deride our free agency, 
would permit my joining the interesting party. 

It gives me pleasure that you meditate for Mr 
Whalley, should he revisit your neighbourhood, a 
recompence for having coldly repressed the aspinN 
tion of his hope to have been received at Lan« 
goUen. He has talents and virtues that merit 
this recompence — and it will increase your wish 
of extending it, to know that his peace is blighted 
by the base ingratitude and infamous unchastity 
of the child of his cares, whom nature had en- 
dowed and adorned with lavish profusion, both as 
to beauty and genius, and whose talejits his exer- 
tions had cultivated to the most dazzling extents 
Often does he exclaim with Sciolto, 
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'< 01 when I tiunk wbat pleasure I took in thee. 
What joy tboa gav'st me m thy prattling mfimcy. 
Thy sprightly wit and eariy bloommg beanty !— 
I thought the day too short to gaze upon thee, 
. Why cBdst thoa torn to folly, then, and cuie ane }** 

This cruel disappointment has changed him much 
— has lamentably chilled the glow of Iiis wann 
and generous mind, respecting the effusions of 
genius and the attainment of art. He ceases also 
to delight in corresponding with his distant friends. 
It is long since I heard from him. 

I remam, dearest Madam^ your ever affection- 
ate and devoted. Sic. 
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Edmund Wigley, Esq. 

Lichfield, June 11, 1798. 

Ah, Sir! I condole with you on the late dis- 
patches from Ireland. Insurrection there grows 
more dark, bloody, and formidable. Desperate 
and cruel as that people shew themselves, I shall 
always think the mischiefs of their roused and 
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long-embittei-ed spirit, have been drawn upon us 
by ministerial obstinacy, and unwise measures, to^ 
gether with almost all our other national dangers. 
If Ireland cannot be effectually subdued, I much 
fear her example will raise English discontent to 
rebellion-pitch. The distresses occasioned by the 
decay of trade, and by the forcible demand for 
soldiers, have, I am told, excited much hatred to« 
wards government amongst the lower orders of 
people, even in this the loyalest county in Eng- 
land. It is actual hardship and misery ; it is co 
ercion upon the will, both as to life and property, 
and not theories, as Mr Burke idly maintains, 
which are the real causes by which mighty em- 
pires are overthrown. His fatal eloquence awak 
ened the Quixotism which has combated his 
phantom at the expence of incurring real dan- 
gers. 

Have you seen an exquisite satire on the plan 
and on the absurdities of Darwin's supremely in* 
genious, but very affected poem. The Economy 
of Vegetation, and Loves of the Plants. This 
sly mockery from rival genius, is entitled The 
Loves of the Triangles, and Allegoric Garden. 
It has appeared in the form of extracts in the 
Anti-Jacobin for last April, l6th, 23d, and foi' 
May the 7th. 

VOL. V. H 
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In wit and humour, in the happiness of having; 
exactly caught Dr Darwin's very peculiar style of 
versification, the author proves himself worthy to 
reprehend, hy exquisite caricature, the faults of a 
fine writer ;— his elaborate and too profuse orna- 
ments ; — the too lavish frequency of those hyper- 
boles which make rivers laugh, bridges scowl, and 
shores applaud, Sic. — his many affectations ; — his 
eulogiums on the demon of Europe, modem li- 
berty ;— the dissimilarity to their subject of those 
successive trains of passages, which begin with, 
" So," and '^ Thus," and which press into the ser- 
vice of illustration a countless number of rircum- 
stances from history, fable, romance, and tradi- 
tion : — too charmingly told, it is true, to permit 
our wishing them away, while we feel that they 
are open to ridicule. So, also, it must be con- 
fessed, is the plan, the Linrtean and sexual system 
of plants and flowers, whose personification, to- 
gether with that of the elemental properties, is 
admirably burlesqued in the Loves of the Trian- 
gles ; where curves, and cubes, lines, circles, 
fluxions, and tangents, are transformed into nymphs 
and swains, and are in love with each other. Tro- 
chais, the nymph of the wheel, in love with 
Smoke-Jack. Hie nymphs Paiabola, Hyperbola, 
and Ellipsis in love with the Cone, 8cc. &c Nor 
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less ably satirized is the hypothetical philosophy 
of the notes to Darwin's poem. 

Those only who have read and understood that 
composition/ will understand and feel this able- 
spirited and highly-amusing satire upon its faults. 
Both will be alike caviare to the multitude. 

The author, whoever he is, proves himself able 
to break a poetic-lance with the bard of Derby. 
It is dianiond cut diamond here. After all, the 
tnie judges and unenvying admirers of fine poetry^ 
have only to open the Economy of Vegetation, 
and Loves of the Plants, to forgive their author 
all his affectations in the verse, all his extrava- 
gant theories in the notes — everything, in short, 
but his irreligion, and encomiums on the terrible 
and tyrannic democracy of France, in consideia- 
tion of those exhaustless and genuine beauties and 
sublimities, which are found in such enchanting 
preponderance along his fanciful compositioB. 
All such readers, however they may be amused 
with the rare powers of this able and learned sa- 
tirist, will feel that the plan of Dr Darwhi*s poem> 
though not uivulnerable to the shafts of burlesque, 
was yet new and fortunate in the hands of genius^ 
so bold, imaginative, and picturesque, that the 
poetic enchantment of its pages is resistless. 



# 
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LETTER XVIL 

Mr Saville. 

Lichfield, June 15, 1798-. 

It is unlucky, but I hope to Heaven it will not 
be more than unlucky, for your short residence in 
JjOTk^on, that here is a June whose cloudless ar* 
dours have not been paralleled during very many 
past years. Tlie summer-solstice is generally 
ushered in by winds and showers ; but, during 
the three past weeks, the rivers have ^runk in 
their banks, the channels of the brooks are dry ; 
the lawns are brown and slippery; the earth 
wrinkles as in frost ; birds sit silent in the centres 
of the hedge-rows ; the cows stand with drooping 
neck in the reedy brooks ; the streets are still va- 
cant and dusty, and silence is over the hills at 
noon., 

I have passed the glowing hours from break- 
fast till dinner on the terrace, reading Urry's 
Life of Chaucer, published 1721, in the eleventh 
year of Dr Johnson's existence. It surprised me 
to see three of the sentences turned in John- 
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son's peculiar maimer, and following each other 
—thus: 

" The court *, at that time, consisted of all 
that was great and splendid. £very thing that 
could be desired contributed to make it glorious ; 
— a long and happy reign, successful in victories 
abroad, filled it with heroes, and a just administra- 
tion at home supplied it with men of learning. 
These are so inseparably linked together, that 
uhere there are men of valour, there can be no 
slavery and oppression ; and where there are slavery 
and oppression, there can be no men of learning." 

Tliese sentences have a strength of expression, 
and roundness of constniction unlike the loose 
and involved style of our prose-writers, so early in 
this century, even of that which was generally 
esteemed the best, as Addison's. I have been ac- 
customed to consider the rounder and more nerv- 
ous period to have been introduced by Dr John- 
son : but these sentences are strikingly in his style, 
and not only in their construction, but in that im- 
posing air of decision, which impresses ordinary 
minds with implicit faith in the veracity of dog- 
mas of such point and antithesis, while rational 
investigation demonstrates their fallacy. Men of 
learning, and men of valour, are often the at- 

• The court of Edward III. 
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tendants of very despotic thrones : as that of Au- 
gustus Caesar evinced in former ages, and that of 
Louis the XIV. in later times. Thus vanishei 
the veracity of that assertion ; — and thus, before 
the scrutiny of discerning thought, melts into in- 
anity the first part of one of Johnson's sentences^ 
the nature and style of vrhich is extremely nmiiar. 
** Where there is emulation tliere must be envy, 
and \ihere there is envy, there can be no virtue.'' 
It will readily be granted, that where there is envy 
there can be no true virtue; but to blend and 
confound a generous with a base passion, by as- 
serting, that where there is emulation there must 
be envy, ill became the moral philosopher. 

It has always been confessed, as it ha^ alvrays 
been felt, that emulation is the prime source of 
excellence in every art, in every science, and in 
every virtue. It is as distinct from envy as true 
and tender affection is distinct from merely libi- 
dinous desire. Emulation loves — envy hates its 
object ; emulation hopes — envy despairs ; emu- 
lation is ingenuous — envy is deceitful; emula- 
tion is energetic — envy is indolent; emulation 
delights to contemplate its model, and to point 
out to others its every excellence — envy turns 
from its object, or examines it only to depreciate ; 
emulation is the health of genius — envy its 
morbid disease. It was his disease who has pro- 
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nounced that no virtue can exist in the mind it 
envenoms. 

That emulation may degenerate into envy^ is 
certain, as an overflow of health niay produce 
fatal distemper ; but then it can only thus, dege- 
nerate where the temper is morose. Passions, so 
different in their nature, and in their effects, cm 
have no natural, much less inevitable tendency to 
incorporate. 

While Chaucer's historian thus, in three sen- 
tences, resembles Johnson's style and manner, he 
writes of his author with a very .different spirit 
from that which dipt in aquafortis the biographic 
pen which chronicled our poets. Mr Urry very 
beautifully descants on the genius and writings of 
the father of English verse ; and with an efflores- 
cence of diction, ai little common to the prose of 
that period, as was the nervous compression as to 
style,, in the preceding extract from the Life of 
Chaucer— thus : 

^^ Chaucer's life was temperate and regular. 
He went to rest with the sun in summer, and, 
rising before it, enjoyed the pleasures of the best 
part of the day, his morning walk and fresh con- 
templations. Hence he had the advantage of de- 
scribing the morning in that lively manner which 
we so often find exemplified in his works. ^JThe 
springing sun glows warm in his lines, and the 
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fragrant air breathes cool in his descriptions. 
We smell tlie sweets of tlic blooming haws, and 
bear the music of the feathered choir, whenever 
we take a foreat-walk with hiai. The hour of 
the day is not easier to be discoveicd from the re- 
flection of the sun in Tiliaii's paintii^s, than in 
Chaucer's morning-landscapes." 

It is amiable iu the biographer of excellent 
persons to place every merit in tlic fullest light ; 
and generous minds ure more di.^posed to pardon 
a little over-weening partialitj-, than llie slightest 
treachery of unjust depreciation ; »bile, to unge- 
nerous minds, more welcome is thai causUc-spleen 
which gratifies their wish of levelling the exalted. 
Of Mr Uny's &r more virtuous partiality, 1 met 
a sinking iiistaiice in the following passage. 

" In most of Chaucer's poems, where he designs 
an imaginary scene, he certainly copies it from a 
real landscape. In bis Cuclcow and Nightingale, 
the morning-walk may be traced at this day, from 
b'a house, through part of the park, into the vale 
under Blenheim Castle, as certainly as we may be 
assured that maples, instead of phylereas, were the 
ornaments round the bower." 

Always charmed by local appropriation in poe- 
tic landscape, I eagerly turned to the passage re- 
ferred to iu' Chaucer's Cuckow and Nightingale, 
and found it thus : 
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^^ And right anon, as I the day espied^ 
1^0 longer "would I in my bed abide, 
But into a wood that was me fast by, 
I went forth alone myself boldily, 
And held my way down by a brooke*s side. 

Till I came to a land of white and green, 

So fair an one had I never in been ; 

The gromid wad green powder*d with daisy, 

The flowris and the groves alikie, 

All green and white was nothing ellis seen. 

There sat I down among the fair flowris, 
And saw the birds tripping out of their bowris ; 
There as they roosted them had all night, 
They were so joyful of the dayis light. 
They began of May for to do honoris." 



Thus closes a description which has, in truths 
none of that local appropriation attributed to it 
by Mr Urry. It is alike suited to every scene 
through which runs a brook. The daisies do no- 
thing for the appropriation, since every English 
turf at least has its daisies. The land, therefore, 
of white and green can present no peculiar spot. 
We know not, from such expressions, whether the 
place described be a hill, a valley, a field, a forest, 
or a glen. This indistinctness, this total want of 
local discrimination, renders poetic landscape very 
defective. Since the time of Chaucer, its duties 
have been better understood. Milton's and Thorn- 
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son's landscapes are so distinct, that the painter 
might draw from them as readily as from Nature 
herself; while, before the 'poetic imagination, they 
rise discriminate and complete in all the tints of 
their season. Nor less accurate is the scenic- 
painting of our best modern poets. The scene 
they delineate lives in their verse. I confess, how- 
ever, there is one very picturesque line in my quo- 
tation from the old bard : 

^ And saw the birds tripping out of tbeir bewris.** 

It is an image that strongly, as well as beautifully, 
marks the hour of summer's dawn. 

Ah ! what an hour of pleasantness and prime is 
that in this sultry period ! — but, weary and oppres- 
sed with the heats of the preceding day, the leaden 
mace of sleep lies too heavy on our lids to permit 
us to look on the half-opened eyes of the morning, 
or to view the sun 

" While yet his dewy radii slope to earth. 
And all the kindling landscapes of the east 
Kise gemmM to meet his beams." 
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LETTER XVin. 

Miss Ponsonbt. 

Lichfield^ June 19, 1798. 

I HOPED to have acknowledged my loved Mim 
Ponsouby's last, and very kind letteri in an hour 
when the reply m^ht have commenced with those 
glad gratulations that ipy heart longs to utter-^ 
but the felicity is at present denied me. The 
rest of many of my nights has been disturbed by 
the dread those sanguinary tidii^ inspired, which 
arrived from Ireland since I wrote to Lady Elea- 
nor, and many a heartache has sickened the awak- 
ing hour. 

To attain lettered ease and tranquillity of spirit 
you fled together, in early youth, from the other- 
wise inextricable mazes of connection. The re- 
solution and constancy with which the plan has 
been pursued through nineteen years, rendered it, 
as I thought, invulnerable to any long-enduring 
care, sorrow, or solicitude, while life and health 
were mutually lent you. Often have I said to 
myself, picturing the little Eden, 
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*' If e*er coutent deunM visit mortal clime^ 
That is her place of dearest residence.** 

But^ alas! civil war is an omnipresent fiend; 
whose baleful influence penetrates every seclusion, 
the inhabitants of which have dependence on, or 
connection with the country it ravages. Yet be 
comforted^ my dear and honoured friends^ and re- 
pose upon the hope that Lord Comwallis and his 
armies will crush this horrid^ this murderous re- 
bellion !— that when valour, generalship, and num- 
bers have unstrung its sinews, he will be commis- 
sioned to extend that concession to the just claims 
of the people, which may do away all invidious 
distinction between catholic and protestant, dis- 
senter and churchman ; the tyrannic exertion of 
which has been the cause of all the assassinations, 
the woes, and dangers to both islands, that have 
been the bitter fruits of bad policy and injustice 
on one hand, and of wicked and unbridled revenge 
on the other. 

Amiable Mrs St George — Where is she? — 
Not in Ireland, I hope. 

Since I closed the last sentence, I have read 
to-day's paper. Thank God it enables me to 
congratulate on the better aspect of the de- 
plored contest. Yes, the smiles of hope are 
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at this instant relumining the countenance of m^ 
friends. O may their soft cheering light be per- 
manent ! 

I remain^ &c. 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 



Lichfield, Jvly S, 1798. 

You complained^ when you wrote to me, of re* 
cent indisposition. The ardours of last month must 
have been trying to the degree of weakness which 
accompanies convalescence ; but the pure gales of 
your mountain would temper the flames of its days, 
and heavy sultriness of its nights, and, I trust, yov 
have ere this time regained your strength. I congra-« 
tulate you upon the state of an health, which, well 
I know, is dearer to you than your own. Very 
long may that, and all your other comforts, be 
continued, and mitigate, more and more yet 
every day, one bosom-woe, for which I often 
sigh !v-but I will not dwell on the cruel theme. 
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Would to Heaven that you could put in mental 
force Sciolto's words, when he says : 

^ Bnt, O ! of that, as of a gem long toft. 
Think we no more ! " 

With what kind cordiality do you press nie to 
reside in your little Eden this summer! Alas! 
my rheumatic maladies impel me on another and 
far less pleasant cour&e. I mifyt go to Buxton, 
and must not, hi prudence, take two long joumies, 
of destination so wide of each other. Mr Sa villa 
is at his native Ely, after a fortnight's stay in 
London. He commissions me with his grateful 
thanks for including him in an invitation, which 
it would be most delightful to us both to accept; 
but he must seek the coast, if business at home 
will allow him to make another excursion ere 
winter le turns. 

I met at dinner, at Catton, last week, your 

friend the married Louisa G , who has 

changed her state, without having changed her 
name. I never saw her look so healthy, or so 
handsome. She is grown embonpoint, and has 
animated her once statue- like husband with the 
vital light of love and happiness. All who know 
her, think she will make an excellent wife, using 

6 
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wisely an uncontested dominion, and '' do&g her 
spiriting gently." 

I mentioned to you, in my last, your acquaint-' 
ance Miss N/s marriage, that she is now Mrs F., 
the wife of a Kentish gentleman. They have 
been here six weeks with their eldest daughter, 
just seventeen : a brunette with fine eyes, good 
height and shape, and handsome when flushed 
into bloom by exercise, but with complexion and 
hair too dark to spare that glow without losing 
her claim to beauty. Mr F., though perhaps 
some years younger than hb lady, is yet enough 
advanced in life to save her choi^ firom indiscre- 
tion on that point, and time has yet indulgently 
withheld his iron-traces from her form and face. 
At no time of her life was she so personally 
agreeable. She has good sense, and, when she 
casts aside the too often worn veil of haughty re- 
serve, is far from being uninteresting — therefore 
is there no reason to doubt, diat she was loved 
for herself, rather than for her fortune, by a very 
agreeable man, of considerable and various in- 
formation, and universally allowed merit. If his 
daughters inherit their father's principles and tem- 
per, the means of happiness are amply in her 
power ; if she can but resolve not to aim at a 
single restraint, which is not clearly necessary to 
their future welfare. Strict mothers, if essential- 
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ly gooS'j may possibly be loyed by their own chil- 
dren, but must be hated by those of another wo«^ 
roan. 

This day Mrs F. takes everlasting leave of thii 
her native city as an home. No inhabitant in her 
class has been so stationary. Surely, surely abe 
must feel some portion of that regret, the appear- 
ance of which she did not wear, on such a wide, 
such an intenninable separation ! 

As to me ! — how little do we know ourselves! 
I was always conscious that she did not love me, 
though, while her father lived, his partiality for 
me threw us often together, through a long course 
of years ; but we were not kindred spirits ; yet 
.was she, when in good humour, more agreeable 
to pie than I was to her. Of late yetrs, how- 
ever, the repeated proofs she has given of utter 
want of regard, by a course of trivial but studied 
slights, wholly unprovoked, made me fancy she 
had extinguished the affection in my heart, that 
grew on frequent association, in spoi live infancy 
and hoping youth ; and in our later period of 
calm descent from the meridian of life, from mu- 
tual consciousness of those eternally vanished 
beings, which, separately, and sometimes jointly, 
interested us ; — but, on taking leave of her yester- 
day, I found that pained impressions of unpro- 
voked unkindness had not dissolved the force of 

4 
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those ties. I was affected, even to ai^iish, at 
biddii^ her an adieu, so likely to be eternal. 

You j^e more sanguine than ever, I find, on the 
subject of that contest which you think we have 
maintained for the preservation of Europe, and 
whieb, I think, we have maintained for our own de- 
struction, and the aggrandizement of that tyrannic 
nation, the annihilation of whose very existence, 
on the scale of continental empire, we madly 
planned. 

You have the eloquence and the infatuation of 
Burke on this theme, — and I am one of the twin* 
spirits of Cassandra, doomed, alas! to prophesy 
truly, without obtaining any credit for our future, 
by the full accomplishment of our past predic- 
tions. 

It is still my unshaken creed, that if princes, 
and those who counsel them, had discernment 
enough to be more afraid of the pressure of ac- 
tual distress amongst the people, than of systems 
and modes of faith, which they may fancy inimical 
to subordinate government, we should hear of 
few empires being subverted. What made the 
reign of Elizabeth so happy for her subjects, so 
glorious to herself, but her unswerving resolve 
never to sacrifice the blood of her people, and 
hazard destroying their means of comfort by waste 

VOL. V. 1 
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of the public treasure^ to obtain die hi§e 1^017 of 
war^ when its struggles, its couaequent and ditai' 
ful evils, could either be avoided or terminated. 
Her people felt this truly maternal care ; and thst 
consciousness made the chains of ber despotiv 
l^ht. O! justly does your fisfourite poet er- 
claim, in his Task : 

^ War is a guae whicb, were their sabjeeta ymte, 
Kings coald not play at." 

I have the unbiassed testimony of your letten 
from the Continent, in 1 783, when the impressioiii 
which produced that sympathy, was local, imme- 
diate, and warm, for the miseries of Savoy, whea 
you saw monarchical tyranny wrenching from the 
hard hands of laborious savages the fruits of their 
toil. The same oppressive system prevailed m 
Germany. 

Was it to be expected, that people thus enslav- 
ed, thus miserable, would resist effectually the as- 
saults of a foreign power, extending the lures of 
emancipation and comfort ? What matters it (o the 
wretched who those are that impose their wretch- 
edness ? If national prejudice and national pride 
did not utterly perplex and mislead the juc^ment 
of numbers, who have high talent and exten- 
sive information, conscious that misery rushes 
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on change^ they would feel and own, that peace 
and its comforts form the best security of em- 
pires. 

I know, alas ! that peace is not now within the 
reach of England ; that she has unfortunately reject- 
ed the several opportunities of restoring it during 
the course of this dire warfare ; that she has long 
forgotten the assertion of Scripture, '' Blessed are 
the peace-makers ;'' and has employed herself in 
exciting and bribing other nations to maintain (fie 
war, after it became hopeless to the allied powers, 
till, I fear, the miseries, of which she was reckless, 
will be retaliated upon herself. 

The emperor would have obtained much better 
terms of pacification than he can now obtain, if 
he had renounced the unavailing contest when 
Prussia renounced it. England, seeking reconcile- 
ment then, would have obtained glorious terms. 
Against their infringement by the daring treachery 
of the French, we had bulwarks, unpossessed by 
any continental monarch, in our watery walls, and 
their yet invincible guards, tc^ether with the 
known superiority of attachment in our people to 
their government, founded on the greater degree 
of freedom and comfort which they enjoy in com- 
parison with the slaves of despotism in Austria, 
Prussia, Spain, and in the fell republic. 

If it was not safe for us to have mad6 peace 
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when France wished, and England ought to haw 
wished it, it must be at least as unsafe now tod 
hereafter; — that is demonstrable ;^-— and of the 
ceaseless continuance of this exterminating con- 
test, ruin and revolution are the certain conse- 
quences to this country. It is romantic in the ex- 
treme, to hope that France will relinquish the op- 
portunity given her by our foolish obstinacy, of 
wasting us into helpless weakness by the insup- 
portable expence of this war, and its sure destmc- 
tion to our commerce ; especially since die is ob- 
liged to keep up standing armies to maintain lier 
continental conquests, which render it litde more 
expence to her to be at war than at peace with 
England. At this juncture, Louis the XVIU., 
on the throne of his fathers, durst not grant to 
baiSed England advantageous terms of peacci 
even had he the gratitude to wish it ; so true is it. 
that nothing can rationally be hoped for the in- 
terest of this country from any change of govern- 
ment in France ; nor yet, if, stung by the oppres- 
sions of the tyrannic nation, Spain, Austria, and 
Prussia should again unite to oppose her. If, in 
the zenith of their strength, wealth, and prosperi- 
ty, and supported by England, they failed in every 
attempt against France, even when she was on- 
allied, and in anarchy, what now can they hope to 
effect to check a power so vast and so establish- 
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ed ? Ameiica^ distant, and without ships of war, 
cannot annoy France, and must be defended 
against her by us at a vast expence. Then, as to 
the new boasts of Russia, I wonder you are not 
weary of being duped by them, lliat emperor, 
like his politically wise, though wicked predeces- 
8or,'shews us fleets in the magic-lantern of hope, but 
none appear in our seas. Meanwhile our conquests 
in the West Indies are gradually wrested from us, 
and probably Bonaparte is gone to the East, and, if 
he has slipt our fleet, we have no armies there to op- 
pose his. And, lo ! a new voracious grave is opened 
for our best blood and exhausted treasure in Ire- 
land — a grave which timely conciliation, as ex- 
tended by Lord Fitzwilliam, would, in all human 
probability, have kept closed. The hour is now 
past in which conciliation could avail us there. 
At least it must not be tried till all the force of the 
rebellion is broken. The dogs of civil war are 
slipt on that unhappy and long-oppressed country, 
and must range on through misery and bloods 
Resistance there has assumed a too infernal form 
to excite any thing but detestation in candid 
minds ; and of its triumph, civil war, or French 
dominion here, must be the consequence. 

The dispersion of the public apprehensions ex- 
cited by the gasconade of the French and their in- 
vasion-plans, ha^ e:^cited new intoxication. Our 
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nmtion has almost risen in mass! Insnmctioo ii 

likely, for the present, to be crushed in Irdand^ 

and we exult and triumph, and shut our ejes to 

the loi^ train of national evils insqiarable from 

the continuance of a war we haire do power to 

terminate on terms of tolerable advantage;—! 

war whose motives vanished, or changed their 

ground beneath our obstinate persistenoe ; — and 

how that persistence is, as you assert^ to save 

Europe, if it should not destroy us, I am ntteriy 

at a loss to guess, disengaged as we are from all 

otu" allies, and not surely mad enough to begin again 

the desperate game of subsidy, wiAoat which, oar 

ministers asserted that it was out of the power of 

the allies, four years ago, to oppoae France to 

purpose. How, then, should they now oppose 

her, strengthened as she is, and they ^' exhausted, 

oppressed, and fallen." Armed and fortified 

against all outward assault, she can only fall by 

internal dissension, and that will never take place 

while foreign powers continue to menace her. 

Without any senatorial connection, widiouta 
single selfish view to bias my understandii^, these 
are my deep-felt convictions — ^they have resulted 
from a strictly dispassionate attention to the ar- 
guments for and against the prosecution of this 
war, from the period of its commencement, col- 
lected from a ministerial paper, the Evening 
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Mail'— the only one I read, for I do not wish to 
see the errors of ministry on the exaggerating page 
of their avowed and indiscriminate foes. Heaven 
knows they are sufficiently gigantic on the tablets 
of their friends. I have read, with equal eye, the 
books of Burke, and of Boothby, and Macintosh, 
of Erskine, and of Gifford. Attached to the con- 
stitution of this country, and dreading revolution, I 
am alike disposed to censure the opposition as the 
ministry, when any thing falls from their lips or 
pens, which tends to produce tumult and revolt. 
Hence I have been- reproached with aristocracy 
by the violent of the opposing party, and with de- 
mocracy by the court idolaters ; — but you, how- 
ever we may differ, will understand me better, 
believing me at once attached to the triune do*- 
minion of England, and one of the siucevest of 
your friends. 
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Rev. H. F. Cary. 

Lichfield, July 5, 1798. 

You inquire^ my friend^ if the satiric powers 
in the Loves of the Triangles have not lowered 
my admiration of Dr Darwin's poetry— ^-and add, 
that it is impossible that any thing which is so 
happily caricatured, can be in the best taste? 
To your question I answer, no ;— because I never 
considered that poetry as faultless, or its style as the 
best model for rising genius to adopt. I was al- 
ways aware of the absurdities and afiSectations 
produced by its author's meretricious taste for 
ornament, and by his false system concerning poe- 
tic essentiality, viz. that nothing is poetry which 
is not picture; also by his intemperate use of 
those bold habits of style, which, moderately used, 
harmonize and inspirit ; but, since these defects in 
his taste could not render me insensible to the 
immense powers of his genius, so neither can the 
broad light into which the former are thrown by 
this sportive mockery of rival talents, at all dim 
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my perception of the brightness, the splendour of 
the latter. 

I cannot admit your Shaftsburean* principle 
respecting caricature ; its impossibility of being 
happy if its object is excellent. I have frequently 
met with comic and witty parody of writing, 
which was in itself justly admirable. Several of 
the simply beautiful and touching parts in Shen- 
stone's charming pastorals have been laughably 
burlesqued ; and Sheridan, in his Qritic, has thus 
wantoned with lovely passages in Shakespeare 
and Milton, particularly with Eve^s enumeration 
and recapitulation of those objects which had de- 
lighted her in the presence of Adam, and in his 
absence lost the power to please. Now one 
single instance of disproof overthrows the des- 
potism of an axiom. 

Ridicule is certainly most powerful when it 
fastens upon bombast, affectation, and absurdity ; 
but, by the power of wit, it can be very amusing 
without its object being in itself turgid,* absurd, or 
affected. To be essentially ridiculous, and to be 
open to Ridicule, are, to my comprehension, dif- 
ferent things. Inflation and foppery of style, are 
the broad marks at which she aims ; but, I con<» 



* Lord Shaflsbury maintaiiis, that ridicule is the test of 
tmth.— 5. 
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ceive, that all novel, daring, and grand ideas, all 
that we term sublune, are vulnerable to her shafts; 
— that pathos and simplicity diemselves have not 
shields of proof, which can only be worn by ths 
bard, in compositions where the leasoni^ powers, 
rather than those of the heart or the imagination, 
prevail. 

Many of the passages in Darwin's poetry, and 
in the notes, are exquisitely parodied in the Loyes 
of die Triangles ; such as use, with licentious fre- 
quency, alliteration, and those hyperboles which 
make mountains dance, put groves into ecstasies, 
and render caves sulky — those successive similies, 
commencing with so and thus, which, however 
beautiful in themselves, have to their subject no 
similitude, and are therefore absurd in their forced 
application; — ^the long continuation of passages 
that begin, " Gnomes,^' you did this, — " Nymphs,'^ 
you did that; those which tend to applaud the 
fiend of Europe, modem liberty ; and that hypo- 
thetical extravagance in the notes, which labours, 
by the most ridiculous suggestions, to get rid of 
Deity. These appear to possess in themselves, 
some an obvious, and some a latent portion of the 
ridiculous, which this satiie exposes and draws 
out into glaring view; and that they, therefore, 
are in the first class of my distinction between in- 
herent absurdity, and that which only momen* 

6 
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tarily seems absurd by the power of witty carica* 
lure. 

The plan of Darwin's poem seems to me, in 
the second class, open to ridicule ; not in itself 
more ridiculous than other allegories. Poetic fe- 
licity is surely in that plan,, which enabled genius 
to invest the elementary properties wi^h the finest 
imaginary forms ; which empowered the poet to 
embody the vegetable creation ; to endue its pro* 
ductions with passions and sentiments ; to present 
the most striking, contrasted, and masterly land- 
scapes to the eye of the reader, by describing the 
different places and scenes to which the plant or 
flower of his description is indigenous ; to apply 
to poetry natural history, astronomic science, and 
the mechanic powers ; to enlist in the service of 
illustration, which need not forcibly to have been 
applied, the stores of the author's recollection 
from history, fable, and anecdote. This plan was 
new, was comprehensive ; it included the beauti- 
ful and sublime, and opened a wide field for die 
range of an imagination, daring, inventive, and 
picturesque as Darwin's : but it was open to ridi- 
cule, as our arch and able satirist has proved. It 
has however, on the whole, produced so much ge- 
nuinely beautiful poetry, as to leave an immense 
preponderance of excellence in counterpoise of 
error :-— excellence, the resistless enchantment of 
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whicb, neither this^ nor any other rival necro- 
mancer has power to dissolve— at least to those 
whose poetic perceptions are too healthy to be 
palled by occasional disgust, given by the faults — 
into apathy to the perfections of an author : — ^be- 
trayed by false taste into the first, and by genius 
abundantly presented with the latter. If thus, 
eminently master of the harmonic and picturesque 
graces, Darwin, who did not cultivate his poetic 
talent, except in short and light compositicms^ till 
he had passed his half century, had shunned the 
frequent fault of young poets, that of defacing his 
verse by ardour to adorn it : if he had felt the divine 
power of the simply grand, and simply beautiful, 
how few writers, ancient or modem, had held the 
light of excellence above him ! 

If Dr D. had been a fair and generous decider 
on the literary claims of others ; had he been as 
desirous of bestowing as of receiving just praise, 
I should painfully sympathize with the mortificar 
tion he is likely to feel, from his consciousness of 
the numbers whom this brilliant satire will induce 
to think they have admired in the wrong place, 
and celebrated what they ought to have despised : 
— ^who will be as ready to adopt indiscriminate 
lind unjust contempt, as tliey were to feel unquali- 
fied and blind admiration. For this loss of prcr 
eent universal homage, I question if Dr I)/s 
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mind is strong enough to feel recompence in his 
inevitable conviction, that his poetic and his philo- 
sophic writings possess the germs of a vitality 
which will be coeval with the existence of the 
English language. 

Perhaps few have sufficient"' fortitude to sus- 
tain, unwounded^ such reverse as this 8atire will 
produce in the present opinion of the reading 
multitude, always composed of those who have 
no power of judging for themselves. Self-love 
might not be able to find sufficient consolation 
from reflecting, that the continued suffrages of 
the ingenious, the discerning, and generous few, 
must, by slow degrees, place their compositions 
on that high and firm ground on which, though 
not perhaps impeccable, they have a right to stand* 
Adieu. 
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LETTER XXL 

Mfts PONSONBT. 

Buxton, Jftg. 9, 1798. 

I CON6RATI7LATE Diy dear friends upoD the 
sweet and, I. trust, lastii^ repose of their fears 
for the state of Ireland. Alas!. that it should 
have cost such a bleeding price : yet that the 
greatly worse is averted, must inspire a sense of 
delight from subsided terror, which the inter* 
mingled bitterness of victim-regret cannot do 
away. 

llie increasing power of my rheumatic malady, 
forced me to seek these springs I'ather than the 
billows of High Lake, from which I should have 
been thrice happy in circling home by Lai^ollenw 
Thus the halcyon days, which last summer were 
mine, may not gild and inspirit this. If I live, 
and the fiend of the joints remits his persecution, 
I hope, next year, to see and converse with friends, 
to whose society my whole mind is wedded ; and 
to see the image of tliat fair creature, who shed 
the light of happiness over many of my youthful 
years, honoured with so enshrined a situation. 
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This month is always high season at Buxton. 
Hie crowd is immense, though I never remem- 
ber so few families of rank, and there is a tristful 
lack of elegant beaux. The male youth and 
miuJile life of England are, you know, all soldier- 
ized and gone to camps and coa^i ; and so a few 
prim parsons, and a few dancing doctors, are the 
forlorn hope of the belles. 

And here is Mrs Powys of Berwick, in loveli- 
ness which none of them can approach, which 
time seems to have lost his power to tarnish, 
which no custom of the eye can pall. 
^ No, dear Madam, I was not, as you suppose, 
favoured with a letter from General Washington, 
expressly addressed to myself; but, a few years 
after peace was signed between this country and 
America, an officer introduced himself, commis- 
sioned from General Washington to call upon 
me,Cand to assure me, from the General himself, 
tha^ no circumstance of his life had been so mor- 
tifying as to be censured in the Monody on Andr6, 
as the pitiless author of his ignominious fate: 
that he had laboured to save him — that he re- 
quested my attention to papers on the subject, 
which he had sent by this officer for my perusal. 

On examining them, I found they entirely ac- 
quitted the General. They tilled me with con- 
trition for the rash injustice of my censure. With 
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a copy of the proceedings of the court-martial that 
determined Anrd6's condemnation, there was a 
copy of a letter from General Washii^on to 
General Clinton, offering to give up Andr6 in ex- 
change for Arnold, who had fled to the British 
camp, observing the reason there was to believe 
that the apostate General had exposed that gal- 
lant English officer to unnecessary danger to fa« 
cilitate his OAvn escape : Copy of another letter 
from General Washington to Major Andr6, ad- 
juring him to state to the commander in chief 
his unavoidable conviction of the selfish perfidy of 
Arnold, in suggesting that plan of disguise, which 
exposed Andr6, if taken, to certain condemnation 
as a spy/ when, if he had come openly in his re- 
gimentals, and under a flag of truce, to the then 
unsuspected American general, he Mould have 
been perfectly safe : Copy of Andre's high-soul- 
ed answer, thanking General W. for the interest 
he took in his destiny ; but, observing that, even 
under conviction of General Arnold's inattention 
to his safety, he could not suggest to General 
Clinton any thing which might influence him to 
save his less important life by such an exchange. 
These, Madam, are the circumstances, as faith- 
fully as 1 can recal then), at such a distance of 
time, of the interview with General Washint^ton's 
friend, which I slightly mentioned to yourself and 
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Lady Eleanor, \vhen I had the happiness of being 
with you last summer. 

A pleasant friend of mine from Lichfield, ac- 
companied me hither, a Mrs Ironmonger. She is 
lively and pleasing. I have the pleasure to see 
her please and be plQa9^d, in a scene of great 
gaiety, compared to our quiet little city, notwith- 
standing '6iie ditnihation of splendour and elegance 
•that used to pace tbr<Higb the golden-buec) Cres- 
cent, whirl over its are^ or flit beneath its chaur 
deliers. 

We have a very pleasant society at St Anne'^ 
Hotel. Our moat intimate acquaintance, an iq- 
teresting Irish family : Amiable, graceful Lady 
Newcomine, aitd her thre^ lovely and very eii- 
gaging dau^ters, with whom we walk and go tp 
to the rooms. Captain and Mrs Bingham anfl 
her sister, a beautiful and sprightly little woman. 
Charming Mrs Childers will soon arrive, and pour 
her intellectual brightness over this scene. 

literary characters are as scarce her^ as nobili- 
ty. I miss the eloquence of Erskioe and Wilber- 
foree more than the titles. 

Adieu, dearest Madam, ^nd believe me always 
faithfully yours. 
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Mrs Childees. 

. Belmont, SUpi. 19, 1798. 

You, my beloved friend, whose liealth appear- 
ed to receive that benefit from Buxton air and 
springSjt which they refused to my longar lesir 
dence, continue, I warmly hope, to perceive th^ 
salutary influence ; — that your internal pains have 
not resumed their baleful tyranny. I hope, also, 
that the wanness and languor which we used to 
observe about the fair face and tall mmbonpoini 
figure of your youthful Anna, are vHttked like 
the scattered clouds of April, before die rising 
beams of approaching May. Nor leas do I hope 
that headachs, too customary widi your Harriet, 
have not repressed the bodily and intellectual en- 
ergies of that dear young' doctor in pi^ticoats. 
Never will I forget, or coldly recollect, her atten- 
tion to my deranged health and precarious safety. 
Both were in jeopardy at Matlock, and nodier 
escaped without injury. 

Ignorance and ill-luck dictated my af^ication, 
by letter, to the old hotel, once Mason's, for good 
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an4 comfortable apartments. Its master answered 
my application with a promise, which, perhaps' 
from the clamour of crowds pressing for admit- 
tance, he most inadequately fulfilled. 

Absurdity and bad taste, heirs-apparent of that 
despot Fashion, lead the fine, and would-be fine, 
people to throng into that inconvenient and de- 
cayed habitation, with its coui^itless doors.; blind 
passages, with lurking unsuspected steps ; plaster 
floors with holes ; steep and broken stone stair- 
cases ; small, low, and dirty bed-chambers, with 
one little sash-window, and no chimney to venti- 
late the repeatedly breathed air ; old fusty stuff- 
beds, and blankets dusky from long and, perhaps, 
not very cleanly occupation. 

Feebleness and invalidism might almost as safe- 
ly walk in woods, full of spring-guns, and steel- 
traps, as poke about that mutilated and superan^ 
jwated mansion, in which I got a violent,fall, that 
bruised me considerably, but from which, thank 
God, I escaped unfractured. 

Venturing into the bath the dayi after our ar- 
rival, its comparatively cofd ^nd heavy waters, 
produced great accession of rheumatic pain, which 
still remains with me. It was fixed by the damps 
ascending from the river, and which, in the three 
vainy days of our destined week, came iu at every 
open door and gaping window. Thus my stay in 
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that Eden of England, as to wooMtrjf will send jm 
home with a great increase of the maladj^ for the 
dispersion of which I roved. Woods so loxtui- 
ant and so near, retain and grre back the BM>isl* 
ness of a showery atmosphere, long after die sky 
has cleared. 

Of absurdity and had taste, the politer resorteft 
to Matlock cannot surely he acquitted in flocking 
to the old hotel, since there is a large^ comaMMli- 
ous, and cleanly habitation, at the top of the hill, 
on a lawny space, whose opposite rocks, laviahly 
curtained, with the river rollii^ at their feet, pre^ 
sent a much finer scene, and dispense purer air, 
than the central receptacle can boast ; viiiile the 
lately-built house, at the bottom of the hill, con- 
tains large, lightsome, pleasant, sashed apart- 
ments, furnished with every possible eonveoaenc^ 
and even elegance. Its situation, thoogh in die 
vale, is picturesque and beautiful in the first de* 
gree. It looks up to a pyramidal motmtaiiiy co- 
vered with dark woods, with bold rocks on eidier 
hand, the plenteous foliage descendnig firom the 
mountain's top, and dipping its long boughs iii 
the river, which, round the convex base of the 
mountain, brawls over a rocky channel, and winds 
awiEiy into the right*haud thickets. Bodi these 
mansions have a bath and spring widiin di^n- 
selves. . 
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The old aud middle hotel receives little beaul^ 
from the river, of which it only catches a distant 
and short reach, in which the strc^am appears dull, 
and has no graceful course. 

All the three houses, on our arrival, were full ; 
but, in the jtwo so preferable, as to scenery and 
comfort, the inhabitants seemed of an inferior 
c)as9, destitute of that nameless something which, 
even in silence, generally distinguishes those who 
have trod, from their birth, the path of indepen- 
dfence. The inconvenient abode presented several 
stranger9 of that latter class to our attention, and 
abo sever^ whose talents were above the level of 
mere politeness* 

In spealcing of th^ two better hotels, and their in- 
feriority as to company, I ought to have excepted 
tbe transient intellectual treasure which I found 
in the lower mansion. Miss Lee of Bath, author 
of the Recess, See. Two of her pupils were with 
lier, one of whom is Miss Tickel, daughter to the 
aweet warbler, Mary linley, who married Mr 
Tickel, and niece to the British Cecilia, the late 
Mrs Sheridan. This young lady sung to us with a 
thin, weak, but pretty voice, that wanted the sus- 
taining power of instrumental accompaniment, 
and which, besides, was not modulated with 
Linleyan skill. She gave me, however, an oppor- 
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tunity which I had wished for, of hearing die 
ballad sung which I made for Raazzini to set^ and 
which was so often sung at Badi last winter,— 
^' O ! why my locks so yellow/* &c. It is sweet- 
ly adorned by the recitative and air. 

Miss Lee and I loitered an whole hour, one 
amber morning, on the banks of die prattling 
river. We were in interesting conversation, which 
she is eminently capable of supporting. 

My friends, Dr and Mrs Stokes of Chester- 
field, were my guests at Matlock tfu*ee days. Tbe 
light and diminutive form of the latter, cootuns a 
strong and cultured mind, and a poetic iwiagina* 
tion. She is somewhat fostidioos in her appre- 
ciation of the apparent worth and merit of 
strangers ; but rates high, and perhaps partially, 
that of her friends. A hardness in sounfing the 
consonants, which mark the provindalitj of Der- 
byshire and L«ancashire, is so great a disadvanti^ 
to the grace of her conversation, as scarcely to be 
balanced by the uncommon strei^tb of her ideas, 
the efflorescence of her fancy, and die accuracy of 
her language. It is, in a degree, inimical to the 
existence of that subtle essence of gentlewoman, 
which you and I have endeavoured to analyze ; — 
which, since it diffuses its spirit even in silence, 
we agreed, could not consist wholly in the voice; 
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yet, with those inelegant cadences which at once 
ascertain the county of the speaker, it can have 
little operation. 

Dr Stokes is an extremely skilful physician, on 
the testimony of the ingenious and candid of his 
own profession, and on the proofs of his success- 
ful treatment of several very difficult and danger- 
ous cases. His devotion to the study of medi- 
cine, and those sciences most nearly connected 
with it, as chemistry, botany, and mineralogy, 
has not allowed him to cultivate his taste for elo- 
quence and poetry, sufficiently to authorize those 
unhesitating decisions on their subjects, which 
have often more tenacity than happiness. His 
voice in speaking, and his address, have each that 
insinuating softness which his wife's want, and 
which evince at once the man of education and 
the gentleman. It is curious to observe how to- 
tally these graces forsake him when he reads ei* 
ther oratoric prose or verse aloud. He has ab- 
solutely no impassioned or metrical intonation, 
but, instead of it, the oddest cadences, that have 
no cotigeniality with the passion or sentiment 
which the words express. An author's vanity 
could meet no severer damp than from hearing 
Dr S. read his or her compositions. He has the art 
of sinking the manly melodies of Milton's blank 
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▼erse into the vapkkiess of Phillips'*' and of 
Griover's; and the sweetness of Pope's^ and dv 
richness of Darwin's rhyme, into the ioei^ditj of 
Blackmore's, and of the w(HiBt of our modem viersi- 
fiers. 

I talked with Dr Stokes of yottr mdbdy. He 
assured me, and he is no boaster, that he had^ m 
two instances, restored the natural power of the 
intestines, after it had been lost during several 
years. I fervently wish you would consult him 
without delay. 

You will see, by the date of this letter, that we 
have lingered long in the shades of BelfiKNit 
Its sylvan steeps and romantic vales, luHre more 
varied charms than Matlock. Lovdy end dif- 
ferently featured from each other are the valiies 
and glens that smk between its craffiag woods. 
Tlie superiority of Matlock, as one scene, to the 
environs of Bdmont, results from the nobler 
height of the mountains, and the ampler and more 
meanderuig course of the Derwent; its more 
rocky channel; its clearer and inore frotiung 
waters ; yet the Chumet, that laves the base of 
these steeps, pours not his lesser uni in ynan for 
the purposes of scenic beauty. 

* Author of the poem called Cyder. > 
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Out reception here has been infinitely kind and 
friendly. Prosperity is Mrs Sneyd's shining time^ 
and that it is not to the generality of people. 
We have made several agreeable visits, and, for 
the domestic and unfettered hours, the sources of 
interesting amusement to guests, i/vho have mind, 
are various and considerable. When Mr Sneyd 
purchased this wide domain, some twenty-five 
years back, it was but a desert, with fine capabilities, 
which his taste has cultivated. Nor merely scenic 
and argricultural have been his pursuits. He has, 
throu^ life, roved, like the bee, over the fields of 
science, and brought to his sylvan hive a portion 
of honey firom all their flowers. A libraiy of cu-» 
rious as well as clasac literature ; pictures, prints, 
drawings, statues, medals, and minerals, present 
all sort of aliment to mental taste. 

I hope to be at home on Monday, where my 
whole heart would rejoice to see you and yours* ' 
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Mrs Sneyd. 

Lichfield, Oct. 2, 1798. 

I AM much concerned to hear from Mn 
Mallety that your recovery is yet incomplete^ and 
that you are ordered to Cheltenham. Yoo most 
pass through Lichfield. If, in the meantime, 
your convalescence advances more rapidly than 
was expected virhen Mr Sneyd wrote to Mrs 
Mallet, I trust yon will exchai^e the porpose of 
trying Cheltenham springs in Aivoor of your na- 
tive air, and stay beneath my roof to the laat hour 
your inclination shall dictate, or your plans per- 
mit. 

My pen has melancholy tidings to convey— the 
death of my long-valued friend, Mn Mompessan, 
— ^hence these epistolary symbols of mourning. 
She, dear soul, put on its raiments for my sister, 
my mother, and my father ; — it b meet that I 
wear them for her. The event took place the 
24th of last month. It was a great surprise as 
well as shock to me, since I received a letter 
from her, when I was at Buxton, dated August 
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I5thy which spoke cheerily of her healdi in generali 
though it confessed an increase of her old asthma- 
tic complaint. Since that period, it seems, a * 
dropsy in the chest came on, and deprived her ac- 
quaintance of a most delightful and instructive 
companion ; those who loved her, of a fervently 
attached friend ; and the poor of her village of a 
generous protectress, attentive to all their wants, 
and interested in their welfare. Death never 
chilled a warmer heart, or translated a spirit of 
more spotless integrity. While life is given me, 
I shall cherish her memory. 

Mr Newton has put an immense sponge upon 
Dr Falconer's reproach to his miserism. He has 
vested L. 20,000 stock, from the three per 
cents., in trustees hands, for the purpose of build« 
ing twenty houses, as habitations for clergymen's 
widows, or aged unmarried daughters, whose in- 
come may not exceed L. 30 per annum. These 
houses are to form an handsome approach to the 
west front of our cathedral ; to commence on the 
spot where cousin White's house now stands, ex- 
tending down the gullet, wliich will be widened 
to admit carriages to pass each other, which at 
present they cannot do. The tenements are to be 
gothicized, and endowed with a salary of L. 40 
per ann. to each inhabitant. 

My cousins will be grieved to quit the beloved 
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and cheerful old maosioD, in which thej were 
born, and passed the smilmg years of a social and 
happy youth. I feel for them mucby and jou will 
feel for them, since you, as well as myself, have 
ever cherished local impressions, and know how 
the connected images of pleasures past impart 
their stamp and semblance to the scenes amid 
which they sprung. 

And poor Mr Archdeacon Leigh, he too 

^ Fean no more the heat of te an. 
Nor the farioas winter's lagefc'* 

He does not pass away unregretted. I bdieve he 
had an excellent heart, and I am som he had 
very entertaining talents. Of late yean his man- 
ners towards me, always obliging, wov9 great 
semblance of increased r^ard. Mr S%v31e de- 
plores his loss, for to him Mr Leigh's conduct 
was ever and invariably that of a paternal fiisad* 
Belmont looked spitefully lovely, as we bowl* 
ed round your mountain, that golden Sunday 
morning on which we left you ; and so look^ed die 
Jittle Gothic hypocrite''^ at the bottom of the hill, 
who feeds chickens while she pret^ids ta reform 
sinners. 

* The poultry-house, formed and painted like a GotUc 
chapel— 5^. 
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Adieu ! we shall meet in a few days, and hap-^ 
pily, I trusty from the advanced state of your re- 
covery. 



LETTER XXIV. 

Rev. H. J. Todd, on receiving his edition of 

Milton's Comus. 

Lichfield, Oct. 19, 1798. 

I TH ANlc .you, Sir, for the literaty present with 
which yott have honoured me« This rich edition 
of Comus will be dear to every mind, susceptible 
of local impressions^ and interested in those cir- 
cumstances which are connected with the pur- 
euits, feelings, and compositions of illustrious 
genius, who wkh to sed them cleared from the 
66ak shadows of time. The unwearied energy of 
your researches has removed diose shadows. 

All who del^ht in tracing a great author to his 
sources, and in observmg the coi^eniality between 
exalted minds, where resemblance of thought and 
expression is, from its slightness, perhaps rather 
coincident than imitative, will not only read^ but 
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often recur to your ingenious and learned volume. 
Sucli readers will honour the author for his ex- 
tensive knowledge of English poetiy, and for the 
discriminating justice of his critical remarks. 
They will be grateful to him for the valuable ad- 
ditions he has made to the affluence of Mr T. 
Warton's poetic illustrations. Your preface to 
this happily elaborate compilation is admirable. 

The triumph of classic vani^ over his better 
judgment, often betrayed Milton into Pagan allii- 
sions in the Paradise Lost, higjdy improper in a 
poem whose subject was of such coaaecrated 
sanctity. In Lycidas, he has so finely managed, 
and so sweetly apologized for the mixture of my- 
thology, that he converts a fiudt into a beauty ; — 
but it is not so in that local anachronm in Cc^ 
mus, where the attendant spirit would endow the 
Severn with the properties of Pactolus* 

In Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdeai^ Amonl's 
votive address to the river is surely much more 
beautiful from its accurate simplicity^ kowever 
that in Comus may excel it in the gmndewr of 
harmonic numbers. Fletcher's ia doublleM an 
imitation of the similar invocation in die jet older 
poet, Brown, whom, rather than Fletcher, I 
should think Milton imitated ; but Fletcher, iahis 
imitation of the same writer, hu» sbewa a more 
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just taste than his greater successor, by abstain- 
ing from the fault of his model, the invocation of 
impossible gifts. 

You mentioti the late Headly's work wilh more 
/distinction than I think it merits. The author's 
bigotted preference of the first rude blocks of 
English poetry to the finished statues which later 
writers carved from Aem, is surely contemptible. 
He quarrels with those later writers, and with the 
modems, for Just ornaments and fertile extension^ 
yet passes no censure on that stiff infelicity of ex- 
pression, on the quaintness, the quibbling, and the 
playing with an idea, as a cat plays with a mouse; 
on the utter want of harmonious flow in the num- 
bers, which characterize our verse from Chaucer's 
time till Spenser's ; and Spenser's sonnets and 
madrigals, as well as the detached poems of our 
immortal Shakespeare, are strongly tinctured with 
them-— neither, a little later still, did Cowley and 
Davenant escape their infection. 

Headly mistook awkwardness for simplicity. 
He had the stupid arrogance to call, in his vo- 
lume, the most interesting love-poem in our, or 
perhaps in any language, the Henry and Emma, 
Matt's versification-piece, preferring to it the old 
ballad, which has little merit, except that it suggest- 
ed the plan to Prior, and furnished him with some 
embryo ideas, awakened into life and beauty by a 
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Promethean pen. The exqoiflite poem is entirely 
Prior's own ; and^ besides its intriBsic exceileoce, 
how infinitely does it increase the ittterett of the 
dialogue ! 

He who could complain of extensioD^ wheB 
all the constituent properties of fine poetry, lofty 
sentiment, poetic landscape, graceful pietare, and 
the natural and pathetic effusions of an nnpas- 
sioned heart, produce that extension, is jnst as 
competent to poetic criticism, as a man woold be 
to write upon statuary and painting, iivho prefers 
a carved barber's block to the Apollo Belndere, 
or Mother Redcap on a sign^post lo tile Ilf adona 
of Raphael. 

I have the honour to remain. Sir, 8lc. 
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Edmunb Wiolet, Esq. 

Lichfidd, Oct. 12, 1798. 

I congratulate you upon Admind Ndaon's 
glorious victory. It is great for Englnd ; and 
yet I fear it will not give us peace, die most de- 
sirable fruit of bloody victories. 
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The Aree captive generals of the Irish inva- 
sion aie here. They have called upon me, intro* 
duced by a French gentleman, resident in Lich- 
field before the revolutionary volcano, from its 
Parisian crater, burst, over Europe. 

General Humbert is rather an handsome man, 
and polite in his address ; much more externally 
polished than the Generals Saraszin and Fon- 
taine ; but none of them know any thing of Eng- 
lish, and my ignorance of French clogged our 
converse with the tediousness of interpretation. 

The restraints these gentlemen laid upon the de- 
predations and murderous purposes of the savage 
Irish, entitle them to the civility they met from Lord 
Comwallis and his officers ; but they will meet with 
no general attention here. It would be better if 
the good people of this city would take other me- 
thods of reiterating the proofs of their unquestion- 
ed loyalty, than by a violation of that precept of 
the Gospel, of all otheis the most important to 
the interests of morality : '* Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you." Let them ima- 
gine their husbands, sons, and brothers prisoners 
in France, and as they would the French should 
treat them, so treat the prisoners of that country 
thrown on our mercy* Such liberality could do 
no harm ; and, if universally prevalent, might do 

VOL. y« L 
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much good^ by softeBing the natkmal rmncour be- 
tween the two ststesy and indnciiig a matoal wish 
to sheath the sword of desolation. I ktely beard 
the brave Mr Ormsbj of Dublin say, who has so 
gallantly exerted himself i^^ainst the vdbeb in his 
native Ireland, ** I called apon thr French generab 
when I was in Lichfield : the instant a man is a 
prisoner, I forget that he was a foe/' I honoured 
him for the nobleness of the sentiment. — Such an 
oblivious power ought the misfortunes of onr ene- 
mies to possess over every mind. 
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Thomas Dowdeswell, Esjf. 

Lichfield, Oct. 29, 1798. 

I HAVE been recently informed of your mar- 
riage with Miss Paisley—* a young lady whose 
merits have been so represented in the letters of 
the late amiable Miss Wingfield, as to make this 
intelligence extremely welcome. 

Such a marriage was the wisest plan you could 
pursue; the most probable means of softening 
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the misfortune of your tife''^, and of consoling that 
loneliness of heart, inevitable upon; the loss of 
a sincere attentive friend and daily assoiciate,-^a 
loss which the CBSusai and interrupted society of 
common minds could not recompence. 

You have now anchored your faapfMiesHi vpion 
the firmest, yet tenderest, and most indissohible 
of all friendships. She who could be wanting in 
any of its duties towards you, must be the reverse 
of Mrs Dowdeswell — must want that softness and 
kindness of temper, which, uniting pity with love 
and esteem, will produce that constant attention 
to whidi Shakespeare's beautiful definition of 
Mercy applies, when he says its quality is not 
forced, 

** Bat drpppeih, like the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon tlie place beneath. It is twice bless'd, 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, 
Is loveliest in the lovely, and becomes 
The wife of Dowdeswell better Uum her beauty." 

Though I have not the pleasure to know the lady 
of your choice, I presume upon the friendship 
with which you honour me, to present my con- 
gratulatory compliments to her, as well as to your- 

* Colonel DowdesweU lost his cye-«ight beibre he was 
thirty yean of age.-*i5* 
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self, together with those wishes for your mutual 
happiness, which are felt with a fervour that passes 
far over the cold bounds of ceremony. 

Mr Saville and his daughter, some of the most 
grateful of many whom your kindness has served 
mod delighted, desire permission to present their 
congratulations on an event from which we all 
promibe ourselves more peace and felicity to 
our excellent friend, than he has long, if ever, 
known. 

I rejoice with you upon the successes of our gal- 
lant admirals. May they induce our proud foes 
to ofier or to accept reasonable terms of concilia- 
tion ; and may our rulers, instead of being inflat- 
ed, by the pride of our naval conquests, into their 
former guilty contempt of the miseries of war, 
awaken to a sense of pity for the woes which the 
rival ambition of England and France have occa- 
sioned, sjince the mischievous revolution of 1789 ; 
and may those, with whom power is invested in 
each country, learn to prize the safety and happi- 
ness of their respective nation, above the proudest 
glory that can result from sanguinary triumphs ! 

I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, ^. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Nov. 13, 1798. 

The sight of yow handwritiiig on my table, 
increased the pleasure I have hitherto almost al- 
virays felt on returning to this scene, after an ab- 
sence of many weeks ; but, alas ! ere I had been a 
fortnight at home, a dark cloud descended to 
shroud the sunny smile of my Lares — the an- 
nounced death of dear Mrs Mompessan. Six 
weeks of last winter she was my guest : 

^ And she was one who, when the wind and rain 
Beat dark Deeember, knew well to diseourse 
The freezing hoars away." 

A letter, that spoke cheerily of her health, came 
to me at Buxton but one short month before her 
death. No information of its since changed state 
bad reached me. Thus was I wholly unpiepared 
for the shock. This final letter had pressed my 
going to her at Woodhouse, ere I left a place 
which neigliboured it so much more nearly than 
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Lichfield. UoappreheDsive of ber danger, as she 
herself then v/BSy I feared for my rheumiltic com- 
plaintSy still heavy upon nie, the autumnal damps 
of a spot so loWy so irriguoas, and embowered ; 
and, as we had been very recently together, b^- 
ged her to excuse my compliance. Had I sus- 
pected an existence, which I so valued, was near 
its close, I should have obeyed her injunction. 
My ignorance of her danger preserved me from 
the shock of witnessing the near approach of her 
iiissolution — probably the sad event itself ; but I 
could not voluntarily have shrunk from the mourn- 
ful duties of such hours. 

I believe you know that she had been invariably 
attached to nie from my sixteenth year — the in- 
dulgent friend and confident of ray youthfiil plea- 
sures and pains, though twenty years my senior. 
Amidst a certain eccentric and sturdy wilfulness 
in some of her habits, I have seldom known a 
better, and never a happier woman. Her mind 
had great energy ; strength of understanding, firm- 
ness of purpose, and promptness of action. She 
knew much of life, of characters, of manners ; 
and had explored them on the continent as well 
as at home. In historic and chronologic know- 
ledge, from wonderful memory, she was a living 
library. Her language had vigour and ease ; and, 
if she was warm on her subject, eloquence ; but 
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she had not sufficieady c&lU¥Jited her inagioation 
to relidi poetry or puidting ; and k was one of her 
little muiisms to £ancy and aasert diat she could 
not understand verse. She lored music, from a 
naturally good ear, hut wa^ « stranger to the 
noblest delight it can impart, and which i^esults 
from its union with beautiful poetry. Her trutli 
was unswerving, her sincerity twitless, and a warmer 
heart towards her friends never beat in the human 
bosom. Her affections, her enthusiasm, her zeal 
to serve them, and even her slightest acquaintance, 
when opportunity offered, were unchilled by age 
and disappointing experieace, and preserved, .till 
her last hour, the energy and unsoiled simplicity 
of youth. 1 do verily believe she enjoyed every 
fortunate occurrence in the destiny of her friends, 
and even in that of her mere acquaintance, yet 
more and longer than they themselves enjoyed it. 
To her it came unallayed. She was never weaiy of 
thinking and talking on the subject; of looking 
back to the disquiets it had dissipated, and to the 
peace and pleasures it promised. 

Thus was her vivid sympathy a source of con- 
stant delight, while the pains it occasioned, from 
the misfortunes and sorrows of her connections 
and acquaintance, though very keen for a time^ 
were, ere long, consoled by religious resignation, 
and cheered by the ascending power of a cheerful 
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temperament. Then her perfect intimacy \rith 
all the great events and distinguished persons re- 
corded on the historic tablets, proved her mind's 
refiige from the too long pressure of useless sor- 
rows. She was pious without austerity, and ge^ 
nerous on a very limited income. What recom- 
pensing qualities for a repulsive exterior? Ex- 
tremely well descended, she had some family 
pride, and an infinite portion of political bi- 
gotry on the side of unconstitutional submission 
to kingly and ministerial power. Dear soul! if 
any person spoke a word against Mr Pitt, for the 
belligerent flames he has spread over Europe, she 
used to put her fingers into her ears, when amongst 
those with whom she was familiar, and to leave 
the room when with those before whom she could 
not, in politeness, take that liberty, for she was 
very well-bred. 

1 hear, as I expected to hear, that she is ex- 
tremely lamented by all ranks of people in the 
vicinity of her pleasant home, which the pretty 
brook that passed through her garden, her love of 
landscape, and out-door employment, had render- 
ed so crystal, so lawny, and so sylvan. Her 
wealthy neighbours have lost a most entertaining 
and instructive companion, the indigent around 
her a steady friend, earnest to relieve their w&nts, 
to the last limits of discreet generosity^ and ever 
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ready to compose their feuds by arbritation^ on 
the impartial justice of which experience had 
taught them to rely. The following sentence is 
in her will : '^ As a memorial of our long friend- 
ship, I leave to Miss Seward twenty of my books, 
and desire she may have the first choice/' I 
wear, as it is meet 1 should, those mourning gar- 
ments for her, which, though no ties of blood 
subsisted, she wore for my angelic sister — my mo- 
ther — my father. Her memory is consecrated 
in my heart, which does not suffer those it loved 
to lie forgotten in the grave. 

I will not apologize to you for having sketched 
her portrait upon so wide a canvas. She was no 
«very-day character. 

To the interesting pages of your letter my at- 
tention shall now be turned. I had mourned 
your sullen abjuration of the muses, when the day- 
star of your hopes had shot madly from her ra- 
diant sphere, into the irremeable gulf of dis- 
grace and misery. I thought that needless re- 
solve an unwise rejection of the sweetest and most 
healing balm which imagination can pour upon 
the wounds of the heart. Thus I could not but 
rejoice in the resurrection of your poetic taste and 
powers. I congratulate you that their first fruits 
are so soon to meet the public eye. I hope Mrs 
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Siddons^ for ^hose filial loss I am truly con- 
cerned, will be enabled to give your tragedy the 
high advantage of her matchless energies and 
graces. I long to know its title and subject. 
Lord Carlisle, they tell me, is going to produce a 
tragedy on the story of Dryden's beautiful poem, 
the Gubcard and Sigismunda. 

You are pleased with Colonel Addington, and 
I am not less delighted with his sister, the ele- 
gant, the eloquent, and interesting Mrs Good- 
enough, with whom I had lately the pleasure of 
passing a few hours of very rapid wing. 

Ahf friend ! how political prejudice can betray 
into uncandid decision the clearest heads and 
kindest hearts! You perceive I allude to the 
sentences which close your letter. You say, '' If 
Arthur O'Connor's confessions do not damn Fox 
and his party, nothing can. If they were dupes, 
they are not fit to be trusted, for want of juc^- 
ment ; and if they were themselves traitors, still 
less, as the enemies of their countty." Your last 
if is conclusive — not so your first. You for- 
got, when you drew your inference, the truth 
and wisdom of Milton's fine observation, to which 
the events of your own life have, from the inge- 
nuousness of your temper, borne frequent testi- 
mony : 
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« Nor yet, nor man, nor angel can discern 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 

Invisible, except to God alone, 

By his pennisave will, through heaven and earth. 

And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicioB sleeps 

At wisdom's gate, and to siniplicity 

Resigns her charge." 

That it for once begniled the clearest sighted of 
of all our politicimis is certain ; but if that single 
instance of dupism can unfit a man^ or set of men^ 
for the service of the state^ how totally must the 
so far out-numbering instances in which Mr Pitt 
has been duped, in the face of all Europe, dis- 
qualify him for retainii^ the reasonable confidence 
of the people of England ! 

Adieu ! and believe, what is most true, that it 
is not in the wide difference of our opinion con- 
cerning those measures which may best preserve 
the weal of this country, to alienate from you any 
portion of my esteem and regard. 
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Miss Ponsonby. 

Lichfield, Nov. 15, 1798, 

Most sincerely, dearest Madam, do I sjmpa- 
thize with your and Lady Eleanor's anxieties and 
sorrows, of triple source, patriotism, consanguini- 
ty, and friendship. Ah ! wretched Ireland, how 
dire is the insecurity of thy inhabitants ! In other 
civil wars, barbarities as dreadful have been com- 
mitted ; — witness that in the Duke of Ormondes 
time, of which Phelim O'Neate was the Holt ; — 
but when the contest became hopeless, the san- 
guinary thirst ceased. Now a fiend-like fury pre- 
vails — murder for the sake of murder, sparing nei- 
ther sex, infancy, or age, nor even waiting for the 
spur of personal revenge. 

I see, with the deepest concern, and the most 
desponding fears for the result, the success of this 
country's renewed incendiarisms on the continent. 
Ah, Heaven ! is it thus the English nation shews 
its gratitude to thee for the signal, the glorious 
victories, with which thou hast blest our fleets I 
How much more worthy a wise, a humane, a 
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Christian nation, instead of goading on the em- 
peror to set the existence of the Geiman empire 
on one desperate cast, to have said to France, — 
'^ Let the exterminating sword be sheathed. Meet 
us with reasonable terms of reconcilement, and 
we will find our noblest pride in shewing you, and 
the whole world, that our naval .victories have not 
shut our heaits to compassion for the miseries 
our continued warfare must produce to both na- 
tions." 

I now hasten to obey your injunction, and 
speak my sentiments of the poetical merits and de- 
fects of that exquisite picture of a transcript, " The 
litde Grey Man," which you have taken the kind 
trouble to trace. It has some few pleasing, and 
some few fine images ; but there is so much of 
ludicrous about the Littie Grey Man himself, 
that I confess I am more inclined to laugh than 
to shudder at him. Then the course of the tale is 
so distorted from nature and probability; in so 
totally void of sentiment or moral, as to induce 
my belief that it is the poem of which I heard at 
Buxton, said to be written by Mr Bunbury, in 
ridicule of the German stories, and the prevailing 
taste for supernatural horrors. Considered in this 
light, it is more acceptable to my taste, than if I 
thought its author in earnest to vie with the ter- 
rible graces of Alonzo and Imogen, or of, in 
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Spencer's transktioiiy the fiur flublimer Leonon. 
In those poems, the peijnred mconstaocy of one 
heroine, and the blasphemous despair of the oiiierf 
are justly punished. 

Surely, in the protection of her (adier's hoos^ 
and amid groups of human beings, Mary Jeane 
must naturally think she could better have defended 
herself from the renewed visits of the hideous tenant 
of the graye, than alone on the wild hills of St 
Bertrand, amid the tangled woods of Limeburgfa, 
and on the Golgotha of Sombremood*. Is that 
name, so adapted to the scene, real ? 

Though I cannot think the author of diis wfld wori[ 
serious, yet the subject seems to have irreristibly led 
him to exhibit, among his mock*tehific8, some 
pictures that have the genuine grandeur of horror^ 
and some natural touches of simple hmmtf. The 
style, in general, is so meagre, that, if he can be 
thought in earnest, we must* believe him, with 
many other versifiers, mistaking silliness for sim- 
plicity. 



* In the prelude to this strange poem, it is asserted, that, 
on certain plains on the high-roads in Germany, Uie bodies of 
malefactors are exposed on wheels and gibbets ; and that pil- 
grim travellers often pass the night amid those dure groups, to 
secure themselves from the livuig banditti that, infesting the 
highways, will yet not approach the mangled carcasses of their 
associates. — S, 

11 
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I discern no fine features of either style till the 
twelfth stanza ; and there only in the third and 
fourth lines. I like the thirteenth extremely. In 
that^ the pilgrim, looking back on the cheerful 
lights of the town, is natural and pleasing picture. 
The foiuteenth finely describes the dreary journey ; 
the fifteenth, as finely, the horrors of the plain of 
Sombremond ; the sixteenth has nothing striking ; 
the seventeenth is striking ; the eighteenth grander 
still : its picture of the raven is the gem of the 
•composition ; and as it is new as to position and 
action, so is it sublime : 

^ Attd he croak'd t^mid the vheel as he heavily flew.'* 

The vultures of the next couplet are common- 
place, Jn comparison ; aiming to be more, they 
are poetically much less impressive. 

llie fourth line of the nineteenth stanza is also 
grandly hprrid ; but the Little Grey Man on the 
field of battle, is again too ludicrous to be dread- 
ful ; and a twenty-three days walk for a man deep- 
ly wounded, outrages, not only the probable, but 
the possible. The real-life events ought to be 
natural, even where the machinery is supernatural. 

The nine ensuing stanzas, till the last line of 
the twenty-eighth, might have been written by any 
common versifier ; — 



I 
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** Gave bim one look of lofe, *tirai her fondest and last,** 

Is a sweet line. . In the next stanza^ the little 
Grey Man becomes a fiend^ after Fuzeli's own 
hearty who has a passion for blending the lu 
crous with the horrible ; but the effect is seldom 
goody either on his canvas^ or on the poet's page. 
And for what purpose^ except to burlesque fiend- 
isniy is this absurd demon empowered to murder 
the amiable, unoffending lovers ? The next verse 
is again sublime — the bell tollii^ over the heathy 
is still a finey though somewhat hacknied^ accom- 
paniment to ghostism ; but 

<< wad to the blast flew the scuOs and tbe bones,** 

Is grand as any of Dante's terrifies. The ensuing 
stanza, though soberized^ is very good ; and there 
the ballad ought to have closed, for the remain- 
der is common writing, and reminds us, to its 
oM'n disadvantage, of the simpler and sublimer 
termination of Tickel's Colin and Lucy : — awful 
is that moral lesson, so totally wanting in this 
odd tale. 
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Mrs Childbbs* 

JJcl^ld, Dee. 23, 179S. 

I OBIBVE to find from your last, tliat no abtter 
[ flMnt of your internal malady has tak«n place 
since we parted at Buxton, nor can conceive wiM . 
operation in surgery could serve you ; but if it 
might, if, by suffering even great increase of pain 
for a time, your health could be restored, yoiir 

' precipus life prolonged, surely for the sake of your 
husband, daughters, sister, and friends, you would 

1^' submit to endure it with a resolution worthy th^ 
affections of your heart, the strength of your mindy 
and the fervour of your piety. I pray to God 
that it may not be necessary, — that milder applica- 
tions may so arrest the progress of the complaint, 
and assuage its pains, that they may neither shortj^p / 
nor embitter existence. 

Your Harriet is a noble girl,-— one of that 
thinly-peopled class, who live for others ratb^ 
than for themselves, and in whom the social pa9- 
sions prevail over the selfish ones. To an heart 
so tempered, expanded, exalted^ such a mother 

VOL. V. M 
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must be dear in a degree certain to produce sor- 
row and affectionate resentment, that it could be 
thought possible she should consent to pass this 
winter in town; that dissipation — the charm of 
polished circles, and even the renewal of former 
friendships, could be tasted, while' you languished 
beneath the pressure of loi^-existing disease. A 
seusibility so inseparable from her character, ra- 
ther confirms my esteem than excites it. 

Your counter Sunday Mom*, so rich in piety 
and poetic beauty, was not first shewn to Mr 
Gisbome by Mrs Jones. I gave it to his neigh- 
bour, Mr Baily, desiring he would shew the poem 
to Mr Gisbome, assured that he would admire i^ 
and esteem the author for its sake. Mr Baily 
returned it the next day, sayii^ that he had exe- 
cuted my commission, and that the lines had ex- 
tremely pleased Mr Gisbome. 

With his Forest Walks I have been facmiliar 
from their first publication. Against those who 
allow their author strong abilities, knowledge, and 
unwearied application, but deny him genius, I 
have uniformly asserted his claim to that prime- 
val irradiation, on the testimony of thatt work. 
He has looked at nature with his own eyes, and 
to do that happily belongs only to people of ge- 

* In opposition to Southey'8 poem of that title*— 1$^. 
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nius. We find vital touches in the landscapes 
and imagery of the Forest Walks, never found in 
those of the book-made versifier. It is true, Mr 
Gisbome's verse is not of the happiest construc- 
tion. Its pauses are not sufficiently varied to pro- 
duce that rich flow of harmony that winds tioog 
the numbers of the Paradise Lost, and of Thom- 
son's Seasons ; neither has it the dignity oi Aken^ 
side, or of Mason's ; nor the fascinating union of 
strength and simplicity which we find in the 
Shakespearean measures of Crow's Lewesdon Hill^ 
in Cowper's Task, and in the blank verse of Cole- 
ridge and Soudiey : But this objection solely re- 
spects the metrical construction of the Forest 
Walks, for they contain a number of passages 



• T-^ thajL glisten in the Muse's ray, 

^ With orient hues, onborrowed of the son V. 

I do not question Mr Gisbome's powers in conver- 
sation, to please, to interest, to instruct; nor 
wonder that you speak of them so highly. Me 
he sought not. I dare believe he cannot pardon 
the sin of avowed authorism in woman, especially 
where her subjects are not solely religious. 1 
should have regretted his neglect more, but for 
that sour and narrow spirit of Calvinism which 



Gray. 
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tbctiires his wiitmgi. Towards die end of tlie 
Fourth Walk, Autnnm, he says religion is the only 
Aeme which gives poetry a title to genuine praise. 

Thus, with Gothic barbarism, would he con- 
demn to oblivious neglect the works of Spencer, 
of Shakespeare, the lesser poems of Milton, and 
all the lovely poetic constellations that have mov- 
ed, and yet move, in rafudly increasii^ number, 
round those suns. 

Dr Johnson, unquestionably rd^^ious, though 
not amiable, and clear of judgment, where neither 
party-prejudice or literary jealousy arose to darken 
it, gives a very different opinion on that subject 
I think it will be found in his life of Watts. 
The passage commences — '^ Let no pious Christ- 
ian be offended, if I presume to say that religion 
is not the most desirable subject for poetry." He 
proceeds to give his reasons. I have not the 
book to refer to, nor can I recollect the sen- 
tences with verbal precision, but Jthey are to 
the following effect : — It is necessary to the per- 
fection of poetry, that the imaginaticMi should 
be heated and raised; a state of mind which, 
however suited to the dark oracles of partial 
inspiration in the Jewish religion, is not con- 
soqaut to the sober simplicity of Christian devo- 
tion. Poetry is the essence of fancy and fiction; 
and, provided it does not violate the purity and piety 
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of the hearty should generally keep at awfiil dis- 
tance from themes that require the meek subjec- 
tion of the passions. 

In consequence of your having so wamdy ad- 
mired Southe/s Hymn to the Penates^ I have le- 
perused it attentively. I like it much better tfatn 
Akenside's Hymn to the Naiads|| with which 
the author draws it into a sort of comparison. 
Akenside is a favourite poet of mine ; but diat 
hymn, though stately in its style, and profoundly 
classical, appears to me, I could almost ssy, pro* 
foundly dull. Soutbe/s hymn opens beaiitifiilly^ 
and has several lovely passages;, but I think it spat 
out too long^ and that it has great moral defects* 
After the full stop in the seventh line, the verses 
to the middle of the thirteenth are classic lumber, 
heavy, and superfluous; then they become in- 
teresting again, and so continue till the absurd 
disgusting invocation to the benignant powers, 
that they will permit him to place misianthropy 
beneath the protection of his Lares. Falsely has 
this poet declared the origin of his acknowledg- 
ed favourite ; never could simplicity and benevo- 
lence produce such a monster ! — ^no crimes of in« 
dividuals, no injuries received from an individual^ 
nor yet a general misconstruction of his character, 
ever made a good man misanthropic. 

It b a pleasing fancy to suppose the Penates 
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are the spirits of the dead ; but it is interrupted by 
the digression in praise of truth, which is there to- 
tally out of its place, and is one of those paasager 
which encumber the poem ; neither do we like, io 
the train of thought this composition inspires, to 
have our attention drawn off to Spencer and his 
allegories. 

Then it is a bold assertion, that the r^ons of 
heaven can give the human soul no «uch tme de- 
light, as it must feel in the permission to hover 
round the objects it loved and has left on earth. 
Waving its presumption, the passage is interest- 
ing and poetic. That presumption adds nothii^ 
to its fanciful charms. — How easy to have avoided 
it thus, while the inapposite digression might have 
been lopt away — addressing the Penates, 

'' A dearer interest to the hmnan mce 

Linka you, yourselves the qpirits of the dead ; 

Nor yet unworthy of an angel's bliss 

To hover o'er its earthly haunts, and feel 

When with the breeze it glides aronnd* the broW 

Of one beloved on earth." 

We love the apostrophe to his lost friend, Mr 
Seward, who was my distant relation, and the 



* Glides around, instead of wtmicm romid* The word 
wluitwu is too gay for the occasion*^— & 



litde history of Syrophanes, not jiaturaUy connect- 
ed with the subject of the poem/ but which yet 
we should be sorry to spare. 

The passage which begins, '^ Often at eve my 
wanderings,'' is lovely, till again the author turns 
out of his interesting path to libel our laws^ and 
profanely to invoke his Maker not to hurl his 
thunder on the felons — implying, that it ought to 
descend rather on those who made and who ad- 
ministered the edicts that punish them. 

The remainder is a dull heavy prophecy of 
a state wholly incompatible with the nature of 
man, — what never was, and what never wiU be ; 
and thus, like the '^ baseless fabric of a dream," it 
leaves nothing on the mind or heart ; but this cen- 
sure respects only the conclusion, for there are 
many touches and impressive passages in the 
course of the poem ; though I still avow a prefer- 
ence, as poetry, of the Ode on New Year's Day in 
that volume, to this its Hymn to the Penates— since 
that is, though shorter, perfect. 

Supernatural horrors are the taste of the times 
Have you seen the Ancient Mariner. It is the 
greatest quiz of a composition I ever met with — 
but it has very fine strokes of genius. The style 
of obsolete simplicity suits the unmeaning wild- 
ness of its plan, and of its terrific features. The 
moral of this oddity is not less defective in ration- 
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afity tliM the plan. EnoraMMs podflfaments ve 
decreed to a trifling crane; and, beadee tlia^ two 
huDdred people, kmooent «f even that triflaig 
crime, are its victims, nrfiife die penan wiio com- 
mitted it escapes death* Of ihe softer beauties of 
writing, rare are the instances in Ac Ancient Mari- 
ner; yet, in one verse,' they died their niU light 
My recollection of that verse is probaUj not ac- 
curate, but it is to this effect: 

^ The 8aib kept oa % gedde ooiM^ 

like a little baddttng rill. 
All in tbe leafy numth <if June, 

Thai to the sleeping w«ods at nigb^ 
Siageth a quiet tone.* 

The rhymes have nothing like r^idarity, nfeitfaer 
has the measure, as to quantity ; and oM words 
are used, which have so long been discarded, Aat 
they cannot, but by the context, be understood;— 
such as, ** they nold,** for they did not ; and ^ the 
eldrich deck," whose meaning none of us can guess. 
I adjure you to publish your Sunday Mom in 
some of the public prints. If you cannot conquer 
an unfounded dislike to be poetically known, at 
least print it anonymously; yet, for our sex's 
credit, say, " by a Lady.** For the sake of ra- 
tional piety, deprive not the rising youdi of this 
age of a composition so beautifully calculated to 
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endear pablic worship to thdr taste, and to their 
heart ! Adieu ! adieu ! 
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Mbs Jackson. 

lichfitld, Jan, 2, 1799. 

The receding iafluence of that hope^ which, 
in compliance wi^ my wishes, jou were so good 
to invite, disappoints me much. Thus life 
glides away, and society with our kindred spirits^ 
one of its dearest charms, is dealt to us thriftily. 
Nor is that all ; arbitrary circumstances, not con- 
tent with their withholding power, will seldom 
leave those minds which possess resources to in- 
spirit retirement, the choice of preferring it lo un« 
interesting companiondiq>f to that sort of asso- 
ciation which gives the understanding and th6 
imagination sensations, rimilar to those the body 
feels wheit beneath a roof too low to admit its 
standing upright. 

It is very true, the style of our letters, evet 
without any purpose of insincerity, must not alwqfs 
be depended upon as bwrometers of oor cheer- 
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fblneis or depressioo. Various ideas often arise 
while we write, that induce sopeificial gaiety, 
when discontent may weigh about die bosom ; or 
they may be of a contrary nature, dirouding, for 
the interval, that sunshine of die spirits which might 
prevail when we took up the pen; and this adven- 
titious influence may be involuntary. At other 
times, we are perhaps unwilling diat our fnend 
should perceive any latent disquiet of heart, whose 
cause may be complicated and difficult to explain, 
while, unexplained, it m^t alarm, and be im- 
puted to more serious infelicity than that from 
whence it sprui^. Then it is that we endeavour 
to conceal the gloom of our mind by writing, as 
Antonio says Gratiano speaks, even ^ an infinite 
deal of nothii^." 

' Yon ask me in the next paragraph, if the soul 
does not feel, at times, a certain greatness or 
splendoiu* of conception, which baffles our powers 
of verbal expression. Unquestionably it is often 
found so with people of elevated intellect Hence, 
I apprehend, originates the obscurity, frequently 
occurrii^ in some of our noblest writers, and in 
none so frequently as in Shakespeare. Hence 
the endless work hb plays have given to com- 
mentates, besides that which was occasioned by 
false transcript and ignorant punctuation. 
Obscurity lowers at times upon the meaning of 
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great atid feeble writers; but, in the first, it is 
often the result of ideas above the powers of lan- 
guage possessed by the author at the moment 
those ideas occur ; and so find we night in exces- 
sive day. In low writers, or moderate ones that 
would be great, we find them perpetually striving 
to conceal the triteness or inanity of their concept 
tions ih verbal pomp, and so they strut along into 
ambiguity or utter darkness. 

Amidst countless instances of Shakespeare's 
perspicuous eloquence, we not unfrequently find 
him labouring with his thought, and at last the birth 
proves abortive. Johnson's preface to his edition 
of the Glorious Creature, unjust to him in so 
^ many instances, does not do him injustice when 
he observes, that ^' Shakespeare is often entangled 
with an idea which he cannot express, and will 
not reject — that he struggles with it a while, and, 
if it continues stubborn, comprises it in such 
words as occur, and leaves it to be disentangled 
by those who have more leisure to bestow upon 
it. 

I worship Shakespeare def outly as yourself, yet 
I cannot accede to your opinion that he cultivat- 
ed all the poetic ground, and left only a barren 
waste to his successors. Milton was his succes- 
sor, his warm and generous admirer, as his fine 
epitaph on the great bard evinces: yet though 
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Milton took largely from the Ghreek, the Ronuuii 
and Tuscan poets, and even from several of his 
Ei^lish predecessors, as Ffetcher, Crashaw, and 
Brown, he took little if any thing from Shake- 
speare. I acknowledge Shakespeare to have beai 
JEngland's poetic san ; yet not only MiltoOy bat 
Dryden, Pope, Prior, Young, Thomson, Collins, 
"Gray, Mason, Chatterton, Hay ley, Cowper, Crowe, 
Darwin, and our rising stars Coleridge and Soo^ 
they, are resplendent poetic stars, whose l^ts are 
4inborrowed of that sun. 

I hear and read much of the exhausted sources 
of the muses, but I am convinced they are inex- 
haustible, and will be found so whenever real 
genius brings its cup to the fountains. "Those cups 
have been plenteously filled in the present period* 
Since it is demonstrated, that to nngall the pos- 
sible changes on twenty bells, woidd employ 
more years than the world is old, horn is it pos- 
sible, even if genuine poetic talent were fre- 
quent as common-sense itself, that the endless va* 
rieties of nature and art, of character and inci* 
dent, should cease t<f present new combinatioiiB, 
new illustrations, new imagery. 

That the bard of Avon is the greatest bard that 
any age, any country has produced, or ever will 
produce, 1 do most firmly believe, and have often 
thought that I scarcely ever met with a marked 
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character^ of which, in some of its leadiog fea- 
tures, the prototype may not be found in Shake- 
speare. 

The Creator dispenses intellect in extreme in- 
equality, and with countless shades of diflference 
in d^ee ; and though modem philosophers, main- 
taining hypotheses against the incessant decisions 
of experience, assert otherwise, yet He as cer- 
tainly frames the mind and bodily organs, for the 
attainment of excellence in some one science or 
art, which it could not attain in any other. 

And it has not unfrequently occurred to my re- 
flections, that, in every science and art, and again 
in each ^parate branch of that science and ar^ 
He destines, in some only one, in others a very 
few, to acquire the last limit, or highest sununit 
of its excellence, which human powers can acquire 
Thus Newton stands on the extremest bound of 
astronomic acquirement; Shakespeare in ap- 
proachless greatness and lustre in dramatic poe- 
try ; Homer and Milton in the epic, — for Virgil, 
graceful, and polished, and skilful as he is, yet 
loses, in enormous plagiarism from Homer, all 
just claim to equaUty with either of them; 
Gray, in the lyric, though he is much more near- 
ly approached by Collins, Mason, Cbatterton, and 
by Coleridge in his sublime Ode to the departing 
Year, than are the other instanced poets on their 
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etBmeace. In painting, Miduid Angelo, ifae 
diree Caraccis, and Rapbael, seem to have thus 
excelled their rivals ia the historic stjrle ; Poussin, 
Claude, and Salrator in the landscape. While 
in music, when it marries immortal verse, and 
then only is it tml; sublime, Handel stand^ ap- 
proacbless as Shakespeare himself in grandeur and 
variety. 

But then I cannot agree that any of these have 
plucked, root and branch, all the flovrars asd fiiiits 
in their different walks, reducing diose who fol> 
low them to barren dulness, or gauze-veiled pla- 
giarism. 

Painting has certainly made' great progress in 
this kingdom during the present century ; so also 
have the manual arts, lighted on their way by 
modem philosophy ; — and, as to poetry, I per- 
ceive on (he whole, no marked degeneracy from 
the last century in any line, excepting only the 
serious drama ; the degeneracy there, with the 
single exception of Jephson, is indeed deploiable. 
In the epic Southey'si Joan of Arc approaches, in 
genius, nearer the Paradise Lost than any other 
epic attempt in our language. 

The feeble efforts of the tragic muse, in this 
day, I am inclined to impute entirely to the ID- 
consistent fastidiousness of modem criticism, and 
to the false taste it has generated. He who. 
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without servile imitation, was to venture, as Jepb- 
son did venture, to take Shakespeare's stvie for 
his model/ would be hooted, as Jephson was 
hooted, from public credit aud just admiratioD, 
by the public critics. 

Were it possible to produce such plays now as 
Cymbeline, the Tempest, or As You Like I^ 
what chance would they have of applause firoiu 
the reviewers, of endurance from a modem au- 
dience ? — and yet, strange paradox ! while a vrri- 
4er is not allowed to assume Shakespeare'^ daring 
privileges of style, his mixture of great and mean 
characters, such as human life produces, and 
which, therefore, the dramatist should copy;— 
his mixture of grand and familiar language, his 
bold and perpetual use of metaphor ; his custom 
of making adjectives into verbs, &c., the modem 
play is always brought into comparison with 
Shakespeare's by the reviewers, for the purpose of 
disgracing it. 

I have always perceived this withering injusticef 
and have therefore never attempted to vnite a 
4jagedy. 

You have, doubtless, observed that Providence^ 
wise, and, on the whole, equal in its gifts to the 
general mind, supplies in number what it may 
withhold in degree, as to genius, in most sciences. 
The poetic writers, contemporary with Spoicer, 
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Shakespeare, and MiiUm, were not onfy few a 
number, but those few as mnch inferior to tke 
poets of this century, Drjden perhaps cxceptM^ 
as Its best poets are inferior to ^akespeare aad 
Milton. How much greater, as lyric poets, an 
Collins, Gray, Mason, the boy Ghattertoo, Haylcj, 
and Coleridge, than Cowley ; how anicb grealerr 
as an epic poet, is young Southey to the mataier 
DaTenant; as satirists. Pope, Dr Johnson, aad 
Cowper, compared to Donne ; in paatoinl, Shea- 
Stone and Bums, than Gay and Phibpa; Ae foai 
last, indeed, though not contemporaries, were of 
the same century. 

In philosophy, if we have not a Newton, idba 
else of hh day equalled Priestley, JDarwhi, and 
Herschel, in natural and scientific discoferics? 
In her former historians, Ei^land finds none so 
justly her boast as Hume, Robertson, and Gib- 
bon ; nor amongst her serious essayists, strength 
and eloquence, that equal Aikin, Barbauld, and 
Johnson. 

Lo! into what length has my zeal for the just 
claims of iHy country in the undiminished genins 
of her sons, led me! but I think I have been 
guided by no ignis-fatuus. Adieu ! 
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LETTER XXXI. 

Miss PONSONBT. 

Lichfield^ Jan. 24, 1799* 

T HAVE to thank you, dearest ladies, for a Very 
beautiful but too costly present, lliis ring and 
seal in one, this Apollo's head and lyre, makes an' 
admirable impression. It is a fiAe gem, and rich 
and elegant is the circlet for the finger. As^youv. 
gift^ it possesses value^ 



— — — ** Gold says, ^ is not in nwi* 
And, ' not in me,' the dianM>nd." 

Mr S. desires me to make his grateful acknow- 
ledgment for the elegant testimony he has receiv- 
ed of Lady E. Butler and Miss Ponsonb/s re- 
gard, who increase the happiness of all on whom 
they smile, and confer distinction w)ierever they 
esteem. 

Frequent are the periods in which I grieve for 
the lost tranquillity of your hearts, and in which I 
deplore the cause. This forcing the scheme of 
union upon Ireland^ agamst the general inclina- 

VOL, V. w 
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ti#n of its people, especially at this dangerous 
juncture^ is a new instance of the daring pride of 
Mr Pitt. The English may thank themselves for 
the complicated mischiefs he has brought upon 
their country. They have not only borne and do 
bear, but have applauded, and yet applaud, his 
baffled schemes, and heavy unprecedented oppres- 
sions, till they have taught him to think he may 
coerce the world. He commands a majority in 
the Irish parliament, ttoi he will stfy to the sword, 
Do thou the rest. 

When last I Ited the honour to address you, it 
Wits with the ferv^t and probatble hope, that, ere 
this time, I should have the happkiesa to congra- 
tulate you on the restored tranquillity of your na- 
tive country; it was then comfortably in train for 
that blessed event, till this fatal BchetOe came for- 
ward : 

^ That bears a thonsand dangers on its wiqg^ 
And thousand well-disposed Irish hearts 
Plncks from the cause of England." 

My softtiet^ and ode^ ate gone to pre^. I wish- 
ed a pretty engraving for their frontispiece. A 
design occuri-ed tb Ine, alltisive to the first son- 
det. I described it to our Lichfidd Claude, 
Glover, and though landslrape, not figures, is hi^ 
study, he had made a sweet drawing from iny plan, 
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if the engraver will but do him e^al justice. 
Imagination, a beautiful female figure, stands 
lightly on an eminence, partiallj gilded by a sun- 
beam, glancing through the clouds of a gloomy 
horizon, which darken the surrounding scene be- 
low. With her hands gracefully lifted, she holds 
her lamp up to the sunbeam, which enkindles it. 
The motto you will find underdrawn in the lines 
which suggested my design : 



'^ Jjol with alter'd brows 



Lowers the false world, and the fine spirit grieves. 
No more Hope's day-spring tints with light and bloom 
The dariLening scene. Then to oorselves we say, 
Come, bright Imagination comc^ relnme 
Tby orient lamp ! ' 



IM 



Glover is a man of most comprehensive geqius. 
His first attempt at portrait, and he has yet made 
only two, is a striking and pleasing likeness of our 
young and lovely Mr Lister, whose literary faipe 
is rising fast, and I conceive his talents plumed 
for a very lofty flight ; but | have not yet dismis- 
sed Mr Glover, whose taste is not less awakened 
to the beauties of the pen, than his hand is com- 
petent to the powers of the p(S|ipi}. A gentle and 
amiable temper h^ removed from t^is yoic^, fip4 
from his manners, every vestige of that ru^^ic^ 
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which hb obscure birth and unlettered education 
might teach us to expect. He has engaged to 
instruct a young married pair of our city in draw- 
ingy gratis^ on condition that the gentleman teaches 
him Italian* Such lettered ambition in a life so 
busy^ and with the care of providing for a wife 
and seven children^ is as laudable 'as it is rare. 

Early in December I lost^ in the prime of his life, 
a valued friend and nineteen years correspondent. 
Yesy the humane, the lettered David Samwell, is 
no more. He was fellow-voyager of the brave 
Cook, and stood high in his esteem. My elegy 
on him procured me Mr Sam weirs friendship. 
He was bom amid your vales, and has been long 
the patron of Cambrian poesy in its native tongn^ 
and, 1 am told, wrote it finely himself. 

And Wales has yet more recently lost a very 
pleasant acquaintance of Mr Saville's and mine^ 
Poor Watkin Hayman, the wit^ and idie harmoni- 
ous, whose songs 

'< So oft made vocal Cambrui's puaog gales.* 

Mr Saville sighs and says, *' So there is one plea- 
sure the less for us in Wales." Both these gentle- 
men died in apparently perfect healthy by apo- 
plexy. 
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Adtiea! adieu! M17 die 
direaten Ireland^ and, widi i^ 
be averted! 
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Colin Mackshzie, Esq. of 

Ucl^idd, FA. S, 1798* 
Sir, — I am extremely gnOeftd far the 



0U8 and valuable present jouhsfeaaHae*; amll 
eagerly hasten to saj, that I am diaim e J with 
jour friend's jKiems. Two jeara ainoey a ftirml 
of mine met with die^^lliam and Hdeoat tbeco^ 
tage of the celebrated reduses of LaogoflcB Vale» 
He reads findy, and be was desired to read it ia 
their circle. It was in m— isfrijifj ami be 
stood unpublished; bat that 



* It cMMsted of 
Sootish tMunister. Tivo 
pabiiflbed in 1796; 
Helen; and the Once; a Ifaifd ■ 
not yet pnblisliedw— Hie Tnarngk 
ginal|KMn, which hainotii 
Glenfintak 1799^— & 
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ke cooiidered as wn mMgmn diat he obtemed 
pCTmiirioe to «Mke extracti from WilUaiD and 
Helen, of diose parts in whkh die poem diffen 
from the German, by circumstances and pictures 
that increase the sublime horrors of the stoij. 
He knew how high Spencer^s Leonora stood m 
my estimation ; but he also knew my predilection 
for that species of translation which scruples not 
to throw in new matter, congenial to the subject 
and style, and capable of heightenh^ their in- 
terest or their imagery. On perusing those ex- 
tracts, I agreed with my friend, thmt die new fea- 
tures in this equestrian ghost, are more grandly 
horrid than any in the original. 

Thus will it almost invariably be when poets, 
not versifiers, translate. So Drjdm, so Pope 
translated; and it is thus, and only thus, that 
trandations may possess the qpirit of original 
compoMtion. Let pedantry rattle its dirais at 
them till it is tired, true taste will apj^ud the 
poet, who, differing from his original, soars above 
him. The translator, whose fancy has not power 
to rise above the water-mark of literality, what is 
he, compared to him who floats away on the 
spring-tides of the subject, with every sail of his 
imagination unfurled. 

The Chace, from Burger, has grand features, 
though not^ on the whole, perhaps, by any means 
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equal to your friend's William aad ^elen. 4^ 
fine contrast is forined by the two knights, under 
whose allegoric representation is meant Crj^Itv 
and Mercy. 

Dryden's Theodore aujd Honoria is die source 
of this, and perhaps of all the retributory spectres, 
ivith which^ of late^ the press has teemed, — but 
the Chace is of infinitely juster mon4 than Dry- 
den's poem. The lady's fault, whose terrible fate 
was shewn to the warned Honoria, seems to haye 
been only a too proudly expressed disdain of a 
lover she did not like. Surely every woman maj 
be allowed her negative ! That is a ca^se finely 
pleaded in Don Quixotte, by Marcella, when she 
bends from a rock, looking down on the bodj of 
her lover, who had obstinately died because she 
could not love him. it would be. hard if one was 
to have one's bowels torn out once a-week, for 
ever and ay, by blood-hounds, for bridling cohlijir 
at an unpleasant and importunate suitor. 

Earl Walter's crime deserved the punishment 
it met. How he stands blasted in the wood alone, 
amid the terrible silence w|yich succeeds to the 
loud and remorseless clamour of his vanished 
hunters and dogs ! Whatever Burger may do, I 
am certain Mr Scott writes finely. 

The Triumph of Constancy has sweet and 
novel traits, given by your friend with the freedom 
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and ike fire of geniiu; — but diere is somediiiif 
Imlkvous in the canine consolation for the perfidy 
of a charmii^ woman. It piques die pride of the 
ladies not a little. 

And nowy like music, sweetest in its dose, Mr 
Scott's original poem comes fiiU upon my ac- 
knowledgment. It enchants me. Its softer fea- 
tures vie with the loveliest passages in Ossian, and 
its terrible graces with those of the German muse. 
The day and my scanty leisure would fail me, 
were I to attempt pointing out all the beauties of 
GlenfinlaSy they are so thickly sown. 

Your friend preserves that fine characteristic of 
the poetry of his country, the local stamp on the 
scenery. Ascertained locality gives an interest to 
scenic description, which can never belong to a 
mere mountain, a valley, wood, or stream which 
may be anywhere, or nowhere. Dr Blair says of 
Ossian — It is the hill of Cromla ; the Uue waves 
of Ullin ; the storms of the sea of Maimer ; the 
reeds of the lake of Lego. So, in Mr Scotfs 
poem, it is the dell of Glenfinlas, the sullen brook 
Moneira ; the bog of Lulan ; the rocks of Colin- 
say. 

The grand poetic excellencies of Glenfinlas 
shake verbal objections to air, or I would ob- 
serve, that, in the tenth verse, Glenfinlas Glen 
grates the ear by inharmonious alliteration, and 
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fatigues it by the too near repetition of the same 
syllable. It might be altered easily. There are 
a few other little neglects of the same sort ; but, 
to readers of sensibility, thej are lost in the poetic 
blaze of the poem. The thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth stanzas, are ordinal description, and 
beautiful in the very first degree. 

I ought to have observed, on my earliest men- 
tion of this poem, that it makes fortunate use of 
the Highland superstition, second- sight. 

The picture drawn by Lord Ronald, and after* 
Avards by the huntress of the then stem and melan- 
choly seer, when he was gay and enamoured, forms 
another fine contrast. The thirty-first verse is su« 
premely fine. The abrupt departure of Lord 
Ronald, in contempt of the warning, is striiung, — 

'* And call'd his dogs and gay withdrew.** 

The return of the dogs, their howl of lament 
and crouching position, is an exquisite picture. 
I thmk I have seen something like it in Ossian, 
but the symptoms of their change from sorrow to 
terror, are original description, and we shudder 
beneath it ; and the self-awakened harp ! — how it 
thrills us ! 

The half-opened door, and stealing-tip-toe en- 
trance of the seeming beauteous huntress, has a 



iwaet effect Sbe is the most natural beanty that 
poetiy has painted, with her chilled com|4ezioB 
and drenched garments. By die simple action of 
bendii^ to wring her wet hair over the emben^ 
she is brought distinctly to the eye. Her tnuis- 
formation from a fair huntress to a fiend of witch- 
crafty on the temptation being resisted, is grandly 
sublime — and so is the remainder of the poem, 
till the three last stanzas, which are sweetly pa- 
thetic. 

Three times has the name of Scott adeemed the 
poetic annak of £ngland, since the year 1757. 
At that period, a Mr Scott of Amwell published 
four beautiful elegies on the four seasons; — of 
moral elegies they stand next in merit to Gray's 
Country Churchyard. Another Scott published 
a poem, much admired on its first appearance, 
entitled. The Day of Judgment ; and also a mo- 
nody on the death of his wife, that passed not 
away without its fame. 1 confess, however, that * 
neither of them impressed or became dear to me 
like the writings of his namesake ; they enrich the 
supplementary volumes to Dodsley's Collectioa. 
This verse is from the earlier Scott's poetry : 

" Of human life, how mutable, how vam ! 
How thy wide sorrows circumscribe thy joy ! 
A sunny island in a stormy main ! 
A speck of azure in a cloudy sky I " 



The powers of this third Scott rise a bolder flight 
than those of his first namesake^ and wholly 
eclipse those of his second. 
I remain^ Sir, &c. 
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Rev.T. S Whalley. 

Lic^ld, March 7, 1799. 

I FIND your tragedy is announced for speedy 
representation. It would give me great pleasure 
to see it performed before an audience sensible of 
its merit, and liberal of applause ; but my health 
and str^igth are too unequal to the hurries of 
London, for me to dare encountering them. My 
next pleasure would be to learn its success, and 
quietly to explore its pages. Even of that plea- 
sure I fear the enjoyment is remote. I have every 
trust in your powers ; but the present age is an 
Egyptian taskmaster to the tragic dramatist. It 
calls for Shakespearean viands, yet will not allow 
the use of those poetic ingredients which compos- 
ed them. Thus plays are produced, of which may 
be said what Madam Sevigne has recorded of her 
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SOU 8 disposition and talents, diat diej had made 
him completely an orange gourd soused in snow : 
by which I understand, that, with pretensions to 
enthusiasm and glow, he was, in reality, like that 
apparently flaming plant, watery and cold by na- 
ture. Of this coldness, generated by the re- 
straints and the fastidiousness of modem taste and 
periodical public criticism, they are each unjust 
enough to complain, and to reproach the author 
for the productions of their own ice-house. 

This consciousness has always repressed in my 
mind every idea of writmg tragedy ; but if I were 
obliged to assume the buskin, I would make a 
large dramatis persons, people the stage well; 
endeavour to inspirit the representation by com- 
plicated business, and by numerous and contrast- 
ed characters. I would disdain to assume the 
fetters of the unities as to time and place, invent- 
ed with a design to create a deception, which ne- 
ver did, never will, never can exist, for a single 
moment, in a rational mind, as Johnson has finely 
demonstrated in his preface to Shakespeare. It is 
by other means than the insane belief that the 
actors are really Csesar and Antony, and the stage 
Rome, or Pharsalia, that the drama interests and 
affects. The mind readily accommodates itself 
to change of place, be the distance ever so wide ; 
and as to time, if it extends beyond that of the re- 
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presentation, an elapse must be supposed; and 
the elapse of years is as easily supposed as of 
weeks, or even of a single day or night. A 
boundless latitude, as to time, enables the author 
to exhibit the persons of his drama in various and 
contrasted situations. 

In Shakespeare, we find the dramatic felici* 
ty which results from such emancipation — and, 
therefore I would emulate the freedom he assert- 
ed. 

While I would avoid long declamation, my style 
should be impassioned, and consequently meta- 
phoric, for metaphor is the natural language of a 
raised imagination and agitated heart 

Thus would I attempt the Shakespearean charac- 
teristics rather than those of the Grecian, the 
French, or the modem English drama, ^fbere- 
fore, whatever my audience might do as to groan* 
ing, hissing, and cat-calling, at least they should 
not sleep. I verily believe, had Richard III., 
Cymbeline, Hamlet, or any other of Shakespeare's 
most admired plays been written and presented 
now, they would be hissed, groaned, and cat-cal- 
led : so completely has modem criticism vitiated 
and depraved the taste and feelings of the age. 
It is no wonder that the tragic muse has suuk-^ 
she is not permitted to soar ; but, at every hazard, 
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and amidst arery opposition, die flhould imp her 
eagle wings. Life is busy, eventful, and many- 
coloured : the sts^e should be the world's epi- 
tome. 
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Miss Ponsonby. 

Lichfield, April 3, 1799. 

That your and Lady Eleanor's kind attentive 
cares have restored the health of your humble 
friend and follower of your fortttes, I congra- 
tulate you, my dearest Madam*. Coaceming 
your own and mutual health, the kind letter, which 
I have now the honour to acknowledge, makes no 
mention. I therefore flatter myself it is unimpaifed. 



* The female servant who, when these ladies left their 
splendid connections in Ireland, twenty years ago, to seek a 
lettered retirement in Wales, pined a few months for their 
absence, and then set out to search for them in England, vitb» 
out any clue to direct her pursuit, since, to avoid solicitations 
to return, they had kept the scene of their retreat a secret 
even from their nearest relations and friends. — S, 
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Would to Heaven I could entertam for your peace 
as dear a certainty * ! — but let me forb^r to touch 
the jarring string, which you shun to vtt>rate ; — 
nor wiH I descant on my own mcreiBttiBg weakiiess 
from the augmenting tyranny of rheumatie dis- 
ease. 

Correcting every proof-sheet of my emerging 
volume, has been a task at once engrossing and 
irksome. Yet was it not repented even in the 
most oppressive moments of lassitude. The pro- 
per or improper position even of commas and 
semicolons, is momentous to perspicuity. We 
cannot hope from the demons of the press a se- 
dulous attention to them, and revisers are very 
prone to conceive a meaning in passages foreign 
from the author's conception, and hence to alter 
the punctuation so as to favour their own mistaken 
idea. There is no guarding against that danger, 
but by the author correcting the press himself. 
It is true his eye, conscious of what should be, is 
apt to overlook what is. This propensity has 
probably left several erroneous verbalisms in my- 
self-revised sheets ; but worse mischief had pro- 
bably ensued from delegating that trust, even 
though' the person so employed were a man of 

» 

sense, and a scholar. 

* On account of the present dreadful situation of their na- 
tive Ireland. — S. 
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The desire which yoa say your numerous cor* 
respondents express to see my muse re-entered oo 
tfie paths of publicity, is higfaly.flattmiig, thonij 
as those paths are apt to prove. CoDsidering 
that desire as sincere, it gratifies my hope of her 
welcome reception in the world ; and, in the mo- 
dester idea, that such avowed impatience is mere- 
ly the wish of saying what they know will please 
those whom every person of taste desires to 
please, their courtiensm must result from a belief 
thrice precious to my heart; — and thus, either 
way, am I gratified. 

A friend of Mr Roscoe's lately sent me that 
gentleman's translation, in verse, of an ancient 
Italian poem, La Balia*, by Tansillio. By mak- 
mg immense boasts, in the preface, of the poetic 
merit of his original, Mr Roscoe made himself 
responsible for a very charming poem in an Eng- 
lish dress. Either he has been fascinated by the 
grandeur and sweetness of the Italian lai^age, 
into a very overweening appreciation of the merit 
of La Balia, or he- has sufiered the charms and 
graces, of which he boasts, to vanish from beneath 
his pen in their translation. It is, in truth, a dry- 
nurse in his versification, destitute of imagery, 
barren of metaphor, and nearly naked as to allu- 

• The Narse.—S, 
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sion. In short, we find scarce any of the poetic 
essentials in this work ; the versificatioii is flat and 
monotonous ; nor does the long and heavy com- 
position contain, in my opinion, twenty lines 
which deserve to be called poetr}'. Many pas- 
sages are obscure through grammatic inaccuracy. 

The duty enjoined by this poem is, without 
doubt, important, and, in the higher classes of 
life, infamously sacrificed to unjustifiable excuses ; 
—but, by ridiculous exaggeration of the evils re- 
sulting from its neglect, the poet disarms the 
force of his own admonitions. The unnatural 
practice of omitting it through idleness^ the love 
of amusement, or personal vanity, is sufficiently 
reprehensible, without calling in the aid of bug- 
bear. The injunctions to perform it are, in this 
composition, positive, without making any excep- 
tions from circumstances which render a large 
number of mothers unfit for this delightful office, 
as insanity or scrofula in their families, or a 
pulmonary or scorbutic taint in their own const^ 
tution. Also, with no more exceptions, it pro- 
nounces the hired wet-nurse an inevitable fiend, 
whether in or out of the house of her employer ; 
and absurdly asserts that, not only bodily diseases 
are imbibed by the infant from her, but every 
grovelling and vicious propensity, as if ignorance 
and wickedness could be conveyed by aliment* 

VOL. V. o 
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Where the maternal mitriment la inelif^bley no 
mention is made of cow*8 milk as a substitute. 
Experience continually proves that a healthy in- 
fant may be so fed, without dai^er of inoculated 
malady. 

With all the sins of omission against poetry, 
and all of commission against gocxi aense, witb 
which this translation abounds, I observed to Mr 
Saville and cousin White, when we read it toge- 
ther, that the reviewers would applaud it. They 
exclaimed, ^' Impossible ! you are too hard upon 
reviewers.'' But, lo ! my prophecy is accomplish- 
ed. I knew that the celebrity which Lorenzo de 
Medicis has obtained, would make them conclude 
every production must be good which came from 
the pen of its author. I believed they were not 
aware that it is one thing to be a good prose- 
writer, an industrious linguist, and historian, and 
even a good classic scholar, and another to be t 
good poet. From specimens, which I had seen 
in former years, of Mr Roscoe's verse-writiog, 
the defects of this translation were no great sur- 
prise to me. His powers, in that art, are not 
above mediocrity ; — but the suffrages of the re- 
viewers will give this poem present sale; and 
then, like Glover's Leonidas, it will sink to rise 
no more. The prefixed sonnet to Mrs Roscoe 
is pretty — ^wortb more, short as it is, than the old 
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kmrse. If she folk in your or Lftdy Eleanor^s 
way, you will tell me if the or^;iiial supports, in 
any degree, the encomiums of the translator's 
preiace, since it is printed, page by fmgp, with 
the English. 

Do you not admire the poetic suldimity of 
Coleridge's Ode to the Departed Year, however 
you may be shocked, as I am shocked, hjthe pre* 
sumptuous and unpatriotic excess of condemnation 
which it pours forth on this country, as if Eng- 
land were the pest and execration oflhe wfade 
world! It calls us the bloody island. Great, I 
must confess, has its national guih appeared to 
me within ithe past ten years; yet^ I hope, it is 
not so dark, so extreme, so nccursed of God and 
man, as this ode asMrts ; but, as poetry, I scarce 
know any thing superior to the following pas- 
sage: 

^ Departed Year ! 'twas on no motta^ Am 

My floid bebdd tfay wotu Where alooe^ 

YoiceleaB and gteni, before-tiie doaily ttmrne 

Ay Memory nts; there, gannented witti gore, 

'With many an mnmagmahle groan, 

Thoa storiest thy sad hoars. SOeiioe enmed, 

]>eep 8&eiice« through tii* ettoial moltitade, 

Whose dastermg locks with snow-white gleries shone* 

Then, his f^^ wild ardonis g^andngy 

From the choired host advancoig. 
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Tbe Spirit of tte Earth nade tereraice Bieet, 
And stood op beantifbl before the cloudy aeat." 

I have lent the book, and, therefore, quoting from 
recollection, may possibly be inaccurate in one or 
two words ; but what a sublime image is that of 
Memory, and I bdieye it perfectly original ; nor 
less original, less exquisite is that of the Spirit of 
the Earth. Indistinctness in description is, on cer- 
tain rare occasions, a poetic excellence, where the 
object mentioned is of too transcendent splendour 
to be conceived with precision, either by die 
poet or his reader. Such is the Spirit of the 
Earth in this ode : his glory is ineffable, — and tbe 
words stood up beautiful^ renouncing every aim at 
determinate picture, leave the imagination of the 
reader, if he has imagination, thrilled with a con- 
sciousness of superhuman perfection. Sublimi- 
ty, in the highest possible degree, thus results from 
indistinctness in Milton's portrait of Death when 
he encounters Satan ; and infinite poetic beauty, 
from the same source, when Ossian says : '' Fair 
as the spirit of the hill, when it glides in a sun- 
beam at noon, over the silence of Morven.** 
I remain, dearest Madam, 8u:. 
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LETTER XXXV. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Jpril 16, 1799. 

The first fateful night of your tragedy is at 
hand. I shall inquire after its reception with 
s^itated solicitude. My pen has endeavoured to 
secure the attendance, interest, and support of aH 
my London correspondents on this occasion.— 
You have never told me even its title ; but I ob- 
served to them that a new tragedy, to be present- 
ed in the course of this week, and through whose 
scenes Mrs Siddons was pledged to exert her 
powers and her graces, must be yours ; and that, 
from your long mutual friendship, they would be 
exerted con amore. 

I have seldom experienced a literary longing of 
so much impatience as to see your play. If it has 
the interest, pathos, and spirit of your domestic 
. epic, the fascinating Edwy and Edilda, I shall 
love it, even if you have put it into the strictest 
fetters of the unities. A weak defence of them 
accidentally came in my way, since 1 last wrote to 
you upon the subject. It was written, some 
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twelve jears since^ by the late Mr Hodson, fellow 
of one of the Cambridge colleges, and author of 
the tragedy Zoraida, a man of considerable talents 
and scholastic reputation. He pronounces that 
the limits, as to time, ought not to exc^eed tweo- 
ty-four hours ; but, if they exceed the time of the* 
performance at all, limiting restraint is useless, is 
pernicious. Useless, because it is impossible to 
lose the consciousness that the play is a repte' 
sentation, not a reality. Pernicious, because it is 
seldom, indeed, that such a small portion of ex- 
istence can supply events, vrhich place the perscms 
of the drama in those varied and contrasting situa- 
tions, which shew the characters in different points 
of view, as acting under the influence of dissimilar 
circumstances and passions. 

Mr Hodson had studied Shakespeare so little 
as to observe that, finely as he has written, '' his 
plays would have possessed still greater superiori- 
ty had he observed the rules of Aristotle." 

All who feel Shakespeare's excellence, and exa- 
mine the causes of his infinitely surpassing powers, 
respecting all other dramatic writers, Greek, Ro- 
man, French, German, and English, in the repre- 
sentation of life, of the passions, and manners, 
will feel that his disdain of those rules is not an 
error to be pardoned on the score of his poetic 
and characteristic recompenses, but one powerful- 
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ly Operative means by which he acquired his 
confessed transcendence. Could he have been 
engaged to have new-modelled his Macbeth in an 
approach to the restraints of the unities, as to 
time and place, observe what it must have lost ; — 
the heath-scene; the banquet-scene; the cave- 
scene; the castle- scene, and its siege, — with all 
their animating changes, all the characteristic va- 
rieties, all the poetic sublimities resulting from 
situations of such inspiriting di£ference 1 — all lopt 
and lost ; while, for the business of one evening, 
and even for an elapse of twenty-four hours, what 
superfluous speeches, what spun-out declamation, 
must have been made to have dragged the murder 
of Duncan through five acts ? Then the admir- 
able moral sacrificed, which results from the gra- 
dual progression of vice in the character of Mac- 
beth ; — a mind, once great and noble, proceeding 
to the last excesses of superfluous cruelty. That 
could not ns^turally happen in the course of twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Who can ponder these things, and, if they write 
plays, not wish to avail themselves of an example 
so pregnant with di-amatic advantages ! Besides, 
it is known that Aristotle formed his rules upon 
the precedii^ examples of the Greek poets^ l«et 
snodern critics do the same j and, since we have 
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an infinitely greater diamatic writer than 
der, Sophocles, Cschylas, or Euripides, boldlj 
sert that truth demonstrated by the effect of 
plays, that all limits, as to time or place, are not 
pnly superfluous, but inimical to the theatric re- 
presentation of human life, character, and man- 
ners. 

You say you would not vainly attempt to imi- 
tate Shakespeare. Servile imitation is disgrace- 
ful ; but there is neither servility nor vanity io 
observing and in using the means by which great 
vrriters attain their purposes. Why should not 
the poet, as well as the painter, work after the 
best models ? 

I wonder to hear you expressing contempt for 
translations, since you are conscious that Drydeo's 
finest poems, the ode excepted, are translations 
from Boccace and Chaucer; that Shakespeare 
did not disdain to adopt, not only the stories, but 
the thoughts and images which he found in the 
ballads and novels from whence he formed his 
plays ; that, in his historic dramas, he took much 
from Plutarch and our own old historians. 

Mr T. Warton has shewn us the outlines of 
the Paradise Lost iu an Italian play ; and of Co- 
mus, UAllegro, and II Penseroso, in the works of 
poets who preceded Milton half a century. 



';'j 
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If tbese circumstances had been ccmsiderecly yoa 
i/vould not have said that little credit can arise from 
translations^ or from working upon the crude map 
terials of others. Oh! how much credit has re- 
sulted to his fame, who first made the Iliad an 
English poem of exquisite interest and beauty K 
Adieu ! 



LETTER XXXVI. 

F, N. C. MuNDY, Esq. 

Lichfield, April 30, 1799. 

Permit me to express my very flattered sense 
of the honour conferred on my late publication 
by your charming sonnet *. It is truly Miltonic 



* On Mis9 Seward's SonmeUy wiJth pafieMkr tUbuim to her 
Tujeniy-first and J^omtf^ecoiti. 

€ritic, hast fhou fastidiously proclaimed, 

MtBjudgiiig from sach hamble verse as mine, 
The lyre*8'lost enei^y, tlie sad decttne 
Of genius in Uiis island, early nam*d 
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Self out of the questioii, had a superiof 
iti object, I should admire it as poetry; yetj 
mit me to enter my protest against the secooi 
line. It is unworthy the author of one of the 
most beautiful local poems in our language, not 
to feel the high poetic groimd on which he stands. 
Leave to poetasters the humility which well be- 
comes their meagre pretensions. 

I have always remonstrated with Mr Hayley 
against that sort uf self-injustice. In some verses 
of invitation, which he once sent to Gibbon, and 
afterwards injudiciously published in his Miscel- 
lany, he compares the Roman historian to the 
eagle, and himself to the sparrow, who would 
chirp his welcome to the imperial bird. Gib- 
bon, who was perhaps little conversant with poetry, 
and therefore unable to perceive that Mr Hayley 
had, at least^ an equal claim with himself to the 

In classic heraldry, and foremost £im'd ? 

From Greece, from Latiom, came th' impatient Nine, 

Here to revive tbeir laarels, and entwine 

Their shoots; rewards of Envy only blamM. 

And here they still rejoice ; here still abides 

Imagination in her moontains strong ; 

Willie Harmony beneath her stream divides. 
And thoii shalt blush, vain critic, for thy wrong 

Tasting these sweets which the Queen Mose provides, 

With rarest elegance of sex and song. 
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palm of genius, took the unjust comparison and 
hyperbolic compliment very coolly ; and, in one of 
his published letters, says, respecting his visit to 
JEartham, " The sparrow chirped very prettily to 
me amid his groves/' For having stooped to the 
false humility of self-degradation, Mr Hay ley de- 
served the inevitable jar that sentence must give 
to his feelings. It was an impertinence which he 
had drawn upon himself. 

O! bard of ISeedwood, remember Milton's . 
noble self-assertion, in his eighth Sonnet— re* 
member also that Pope calls his own writings, 

" The deathless satire, the immortal song." 

Surely it is one thing to be vain, and ano* 
ther to assert our just claims. I always enjoy 
hearing a man of genius telling the undervaluing 
blockheads, that he feels the extent of his own 
powers : 



" To see him M^eigfa them ¥^ilh himself^ 
Then valae; — oft-tiroes nothmg profits more 
Than self-esteem, groonded on jusl and riglit.*' 



Suffer me to apply to you, on the subject of dis- 
avowed genius, the following lines, which were 
i>ubjoined to a gratifying epigram on my Honh- 
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tian Paraf^rasesy by our learned and venerable 
Canon, Mr Inge of this place. 

^ Some snperbiam 
Onaesitam mentis ; et mihi Delphica 
liBiiro ciuge voleos, Melpomene conuun.'* 

I see you make Imagination masculine. To be 
sure the partial distribution of its .gifts to the 
male sex, might induce us to suppose it of the 
brotherhood; but I have always seen gcDius 
manifiedy and imagination, or fancy, womanized* 
I hope you pardon word coining. Indeed, ac« 
cording to Richardson, it should be female, on 
the very account of that partial distribution. His 
Lovelace, in the Clarissa, says, — *' Women make 
better monarchs than men,'' glancing at the su- 
periority of Elizabeth's government to that of the 
five kings who preceded her from our fifth Henry, 
and to that of her four Stuart successors ;^ also at 
the more temperate, wiser, and happier reign of 
Anne, compared to the sway of her four ances- 
tors. For the superiority he thus accounts : '* It 
is from the power each sex possesses over the 
mind of the other, that a nation has best chance 
for happiness under a queen, since then they are 
governed by men, while under king^ they are go- 
verned by women." 
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You see the compliment of superior wisdom 
rests, at last, with you lords of the creitioD. 
I have the honour to remain^ &c. 



LETTER XXXVII. 

F. N. C. MuNDY, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 6, 1799. 

Your mind, then, is still sore from the taste- 
less reception, given by the reviewers of that pe- 
riod, to the youthful effusions of your poetic 
fancy. You tell me that you still cannot help 
feeling, as an injury, the solicitations you received 
from the late illustrious Thomas Warton and his 
brother, to publish them. And is not the warm 
applause of such men as Thomas Warton and liis 
brother, an host of defence in poetic appreciation, 
that crushes to nothing the condenmation of all 
the reviewers that ever talked malignant nonsense 
about verse, since first anonymous criticism be- 
came a trade i Ought one of the most beautiAd 
local poems in our language for ever to be detained 
within the limits of a partial publication, a private 
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pressy because they had condenmed what the 
Wartons had admired ? 

Your Elegies to Laura, in that volume of yam 
causeless repentance, are as natural and beautifiil 
as the Love Elegies of Hammond, which are less 
original, borrowing, as they do, so laifpdy from 
Tibulius. 

When I was at Buxton with my dear Honora 
Sneydy in the summer 1769$ those el^ies were 
first introduced to me and to her, before whose 
young eyes, for she was then only eighteen, oo 
poetic grace, or defect, passed unnoticed. The 
present Dr Falconer of Bath was of our party. 
He had a strong mind, and was then an Mithusiast 
in the charms of beautiful verse. He repeated, 
by heart, not detached parts, but the whole of 
your Elegies to Laura, then recently published. 
They received no advantage from his recitation, 
which was not harmonious ; yet they charmed us. 
They must have possessed uo conunon share of 
poetic beauty to induce a man of taste and leam- 
ipg-tokcommit them to memory entire. 

Recollect that the two noblest lyric odes the 
world has produced, Gray's Bard, and his Eolian 
Lyre, were abused, on their first appearance, by 
all the hirelii^ periodical critics of that period, 
as turgid and obscure; that the elegant Lioyd 
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and nervous Churchill, were employed in writing 
burlesque parodies upon tfaeniy which were read^ 
enjoyed, and admired by the multitude, just as the 
witty Loves of the Triangles are at present. 

Can you take up a review, or magazine, with* 
out meeting criticism on poetry which outrages 
every thing like taste, feeling, or even common* 
sense i One lies before me at this moment. It 
is the New London Review for last April, the 
present year. 1 am tempted to transcribe from it 
the following curious sentences. 

'' We have little blank verse in our language 
which delights the ear of taste, if we except the 
Handel-harmonies of Milton, and that delicious 
music in some of Shakespeare's lines, which 
equally enchant us with the sweetness and beauty 
of the thought. The golden lines of Rowe are 
not to be forgotten as models of that kind of 
verse which approaches the language of conversa- 
tion, and is adapted to the freedom and expi'es- 
siou of dramatic and descriptive poetry. Aken- 
side is perhaps an echo^ but an exquisite echo, of 
the tones of Milton. Armstrong exhibits a ver- 
sification condensed, terse, and didactic ; but such 
blank verse as Thomson's has nothing of poetry 
but its images, its descriptions, and its expres* 
sions ; it is not musical.'^ 

Now, you are perfectly aware that the abun- 
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dance and variety of our fine blank verae, is tbe 
fifat and grandest boast of Englirii poetry ;— no 
two species of which demands a more difierent 
style than the dramatic and the descriptive, which 
diis critic so absurdly couples. Akenside b a fine 
writer; but so far from being an echo of Milton, 
that no measures of blank verse can be more dis- 
similar. Then what a but about Thomson!!! 
It is like the Lincolnshire fen-man^ who^ when Mr 
Sneyd asked him how he liked the country about 
Wolesley Bridge, said, ** Mot at all; here is no- 
thing but hills, and dales, and rocks, and rivers, 
and woods." 

Then what a Midas-assertion, that Thomson 
has no music in his numbers ! Occasional harsh- 
ness there must be in so long a composition as tbe 
Seasons, but the numbers are varied and harmoni- 
ous even to luxury. It is no wonder dian an ear 
and judgment, so dull as to be insensible of their 
mingled grandeur and sweetness, should forget 
the blank verse of Otway, of Young, of Mason, 
of Cowper, of Crowe, and of Jephson. 

I did not recollect that Pope had ever called 
his muse names. In the mstance you have quoted, 
he was as ungratefid as a certain friend of mine, 
who believed the reviewers rather than Thomas 
Warton. In respect to your question. ** Can 
there be too much real or any affected humility 

13 
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in speaking of my own ver^, when I think of the 
great poets this nation has produced i^ I reply; 
— that in the poetic house diere are many man- 
sions—in the poetic heaven many orhhs. Jupiter 
and Venus are not so br^t as the suki, yet diere 
is no justice in saying they are not bitter dian 
farthing candles ; — and would you blot them finoni 
the hemisphere? — I remain^ &c. 



LETTER XXXVin* 

Miss PoNSONBT« 

lAcJ^ld, May 21, 1799- 

Amidst all that carries sweetness to my heart 
in the letter with which you have lately honoured 
me, I sigh to perceive its first page shadowed 
over with the gloom of regret. Justly do you ob- 
serve, dearest Madam, consanguinity and friend- 
ship are less often than they ought, synonymous 
terms. When they prove so, separation is very 
grievous, even though local distance had long pre- 
vented the frequency of personal intercourse. The 
impossibility of its renewal, the never ^ neoer more! 
is an afflicting consciousness. 

VOL. V. p 
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I Ihask heavai, yourself^ and Lady Eleanor, 
|X>88e88 in the sense, hourly, ocular, and audible, 
of each other's existence, a healing balm for 
every wound which th^ resistless dart can inflict 
on objects of secondary deamess. 

A little time will now put me in possesion of 
the Plays on the Passions. I had rather read a 
new work before I purchase it ; but there is no 
borrowing these drainas here ; yet I see they have 
interested my charming friends of the Cambrian 
vale, and have therefore every confidence that 
they will interest me. My literary friend and 
correspondent, Mrs Jackson, whose taste is high- 
ly just and discriminating, also speaks of them in 
a style which creates considerable predilection. 

After giving her reasons for preferring Count 
Basil to the general favourite, Count de Mont- 
ford, she says : '' Before their author was known, 
I observed so much of the power and defects of 
Mrs Radcliffe*s compositions in these dranoas, as 
to believe them hers ; and I hear she owns them. 
Mrs Radeliffe, in whatever she writes, attentive 
solely to the end, is not sufficiently attentive to 
observe probability and unity of character in the 
means she uses to attain it. She bends her plan, 
or, if it will not bend, she breaks it to her ca- 
tastrophe, instead of making the catastrophe grow 
out of the preceding events. Still she always 
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takes strong hold of her readel's feelings; and 
effects her purpose boldly, if not r^ularly. Her 
descriptive talent, used to satiety in her novels, is 
here employed with, more temperance^ and conse* 
quently to better purpose. 

In this critique, dear Miss Ponscmby^ yon will 
perceive the strength of my excellent Mrs Jack- 
son's understanding, and the discrimination of her 
judgment. 

m 

What a heterogeneous compomid is the Obe- 
ron, of sportive fancy and grotesque humour ! of 
occasional sublimity, and continually occurring 
vulgamess of expression and idiom! It is the 
wildest production of the wild German school, 
which so industriously seeks to lead us back to 
our nurseries ; their ghosts, their fiends, and their 
fairies. The numbers iu the translation want 
easy flow, and harmonic roundness. 

Truly Jack the*Piper is come to great honour 
to have his Tarantula means of punishment adopt- 
ed, not only in Caliph Vathec, that witty rival of 
Voltaire's tales, but in this allegoric epic, which 
aspires tK^mulate Spencer. 

In two reviews, which lately fell in my way, 
I saw unqualified praise lavished upon the mo- 
rality of this motely Oberon. — Curious b the en- 
comium. From its sensual voluptuousness of 
description, I declare I scarcely know the book I 
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would not sooner put into tbe hands of ingenuous 
youth. Lewis's Monk, so mercilessly abused 
for imputed immorality in its luxuriance, is al- 
most an icicle in the comparison. The descrip- 
tions which are of that species in Oberon, we 
find more frequent, more highly coloured, more 
discriminate than in the Monk, or than any which 
can be found in Rousseau's £loisa« Ah! with 
how much more justice may the censure Voltaire 
passed upon that novel be applied to Oberon! 
** Its author is an empiric, who poisons our souls 
for the glory of curing them, and the poison will 
work violently on the passions, and the antidote 
M'ill operate only on the understanding.'* In 
Oberon the outline, the poetic justice of the pun- 
ishment is moral, but the interior parts abound 
with the most Isrish fiiel to refined sensuality ; 
the only sensuality which can be dangerous to 
amiable young people. 

It was a strange fancy to make die exordium 
utterly unintelligible till after we have read the 
whole. Instead of preparing us for the poem, 
the poem must prepare us for the exonmim. 

Surely the translator wants taste, so totally to 
exclude every thing like, what is called by painters, 
keeping in the style* Florid and elevated lan- 
guage, perpetually interspersed with such words 
and phrases as-M>ld boozer — safe and sound— 

10 



cbat — spilled tears — ^popt out the secret — fished 
out the cause — ^noodle, Su;* Then the.peipetiuil 
recurrence of the word wink, is. beyond measure 
disgustiog. Why did he not; oil serious occa^ 
sioDs, substitute the word glance, which had oc- 
cupied the same space in the verse i When we 
read of Eternal Providence accomplishing its de- 
signs in a mnk, we turn from the low phrase with 
more than disgust. Nay, on lesser occasions, 
when the lovely luxurious Almaransis mnks her 
attendants away, the miserable word breaks, in my 
imagination, all the magic of her graces. We 
endure to see old Sherasmin nodding and wink- 
ing, but who, that is elegant, ever winked and 
blinked in the presence of him to whom she wish- 
ed to appear enchanting, or even decently well- 
bred. 

However, after all the childish extravagance of 
the plan, and al} the motley infelicities of the 
translator's style, all the cramp of the numbers, I 
confess Oberon a work of very considerable ge- 
nius ; that it amused and interested me extremely ; 
and that five times the sum it cost should not in- 
duce me (adopting its own language) to suffer any 
old boozer to carry it off, in a wink, for ever firom 
my book-shelves ; and for my young friends, ** I 
hold it very stuff of the conscience" not even to 
lend it them. 
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r am beyond measure gratified by all which 
tlie dear letter before me says in hoDOur of mj 
lale volume. Whatever may prove its receptioD 
from the world, and its consequent circulation, if 
the hireling critica should, by their cenitures, sink 
it into present neglect, I cannot dierefore repent 
having published my Sonnets and Horatian Para- 
phrases, since they have obtained such warm 
praise from my lettered friends, and since they 
would not so well have escaped from press-errors 
beneatli the eye of a posthumous editor. If I do 
not extremely flatter myself, the sonnets possess 
an inherent bouyancy, which give them the power 
of emerging in future. That expectation has 
been often ridiculed as the forlorn hope of the 
poet ; but Spenser, Milton, Otway, Collins, and 
Chatterion, are instances that it ts not always 
found vain. 

Yourself and Lady Eleanor are no strangers to 
the new poetic star of the Caledonian sphere ; 
but, nourishing, as I do, the pleasing hope of 
being enabled to pass a few days beneath your 
roof, in the autumn of this yet wintry year, I al- 
most hope his last and yet unpublished poems, 
Glenfinlas and the Eve of St John, nwy not pre* 
viously meet your eye ; that 1 may have the de- 
light of reading them to you, and obserriog the 
lively interest they will excite, and tbe ^owiif 
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praise with w^hich they will be honoured. It is 
my great happiness to be exempt from the fre- 
quent tormeot of authors, literary envy, though 
perhaps there is little virtue in exempti<m to con- 
stitutional ; but it renders my poetic pktsures 
wrholly unembittered from that source. * From a 
very different one they are often allayed, since 
I cannot read or heat the beautiful compositions, 
bold, original, and sublime, which have poured 
in upon this torpid age, from such various au- 
thors, ^ insolently criticized, and unjustly depre* 
ciated, without feelings of very painful indigna- 
tion. 

Our little city, in its late contested election, has 
had a taste of the diabolic miscbiefs of awakened 
strife. It assailed reputation by anonymous libels, 
and it produced riots which ha^arfcd complicated 
murders. Though I took no active interest, and, 
neither by tongue or pen, said one bitter word 
against any of the party opposite to that which had 
my calm good wishes, yet, because a certain vilely 
abusive song upon one of its agents was tolerably 
written^ ^t was imputed to me* I would as soon 
have robbed or killed the person it libelled, as have 
written or encom'aged the publication of those 
verses. I never saw nor heard of theqi till they 
had b<sen 9ev<&ral days printedji an4 Y^hen they 
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were read to me, expressed the smterest indigna- 
tion against the compositioa and its unknown au- 
thor ; yet the improbable suspicioa produced i 
■Mft mjorious effi^Pt of dark-spiriled malice and 
revenge. There can be no doubt die contri?er 
woaU have murdered me if he ilnrst for the lawi. 
Instances of such industrious viUainy, the bitter 
fruits of a contention, in which personal spite and 
fury is at once wickedness and idiotism, shouM 
teach us the injustice of national reflections;— 
should shake to air our proud vaunt that Englisb- 
men would, amid the flames of civil war, be less 
cruel than Frenchmea, or than the Irish. 

I am tempted to insert a little impromptu of 
mine, which arose from my having observed^ that 
Pope had ill-defined the subtle essence of wit in 
the following couplet : 

*' Trae wit ii natore to advantage dresM, 

What oft was thon^t, but ne'er so well es^fCSsM;* 

since new ideas, or rather new combinations of 
ideas, are vital to its existence. Hii dogma ap« 
plies better to eloquence. I'his is my attempt on 
the subject : 

<' Wit q[>ring8 from images in contact hrooglit, 
Till then ne*er coupled, or in iiM:t, or tlionglit ; 
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Yet, seen togetheri people langh and wonder. 
How things so like, so long were kept asander.** 

I have the honour to remain, 8cc. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

Joseph- Sykes, Esq. of West-Ella, Yorkshire. 

Lichfield, May 28, 1799- 

I JOY to perceive, in the kind letter before me, 
those free and steady characters, which bespeak an 
unfailing frame; those sensibilities which seventy- 
eight years have nothing chilled, and an animated 
clearness of style demonstrating that the intellec- 
tual torch wavers not, neither dims in its earthly 
socket. Tt was impossible to hope that you 
should not have irksomely felt the rigours of our 
late Siberian winter, and its long long reign. Our 
spring, which has deserted her season, and with- 
held her hours of promise, deserves equal re* 
proach with that of 1783, which my fifty-fifth 
sonnet upbraids for the same crime. It gladt 
me that the centennial group have interested so 
warmly my oldest friend now existbg ; the pater? 
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nal friend of my youth. The floniiet is an order 
of vtTBe, favourable above most others to the ef- 
fusions of the heart. It enables the poet to ar- 
rest fleeting impressions, and to preserve them in 
their first vivid glow; impressions which else 
would probably vanish, or if laid by for future 
use in the memory, would grow faint and cold in 
the comparison, ere they could be enwoven with 
other matter, and in a longer work. 

Your fidelity to your Horatian promise"*^, de- 
lights me almost as much in the contemplation, as 
those successful efforts of grateful zeal, which 
procured ease and affluence to a learned and 
worthy man. 

Repeatedly,' since I received your last letter, 
have I imagined the mutual happiness of that in- 
terview, when unexpectedly calling upon you 
some years after you were established as a British 
merchant, he found you in the act of performing 
your votive classic duty. Nor know I which 
most to admire, the master who enjoined the task, 

* The ingenioiis preceptor of this excellent man's school- 
days enjoined him, on their sepantion, to promise that hs 
woold read an ode of Horace every day« during the ensuing 
twenty years. Mr Sykes of West-EUa, is second son to a Sir 
Christopher Sykes, ancestor to the present Sir Christopher. 
He has been a prosperous and liberal merchant, beloved and 
respected by his large fiunily^ and by all who knew hiiii«-<^* 
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which was to preserve your literary acquirements^ 
and poetic taste, or the fidelity of the pupil, who 
suffered not the pressing claims of an extensive 
commerce to impede its performance. 

Sir B. Boothby sent me, in manuscript, the 
elegy on your late illustrious friend, Mr Mason, 
whijch you kindly offer to transmit. I liked it 
very much ; but I did not lik^ Dr Darvnn's epi« 
taph upon him. It is, or, at least when I saw it, 
it was without simplicity, pathos, or piety ; fine 
picture, and only fine picture. Dr Darwin's 
principles incapacitate him for writing epitaphs 
as they ought to be written. That on Mrs French, 
in the Botanic Garden, is yet more exceptionable. 
It talks of Beauty pleading at the throne of God, 
— as if tbe Maker of the universe had partialities 
to female charms, like those imputed to the fabled. 
Jupiter. 

Adieu my dear paternal friend— may your life be 
lengthened to the last possibility of its comfort, 

** Whose peaceful day benevolence endears, 
Whose night congratolating conscienpe cleare,^ 
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LETTER XL. 

Colin Mackbnsib, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

lAchfidd, June 2, 1799* 

Fbom the time your priceless packet came^ I 
have been, at frequent intervals, absorbed in Mr 
Scott's wonderfully fine epic ballad. Not one 
of the beautiful ballads in Percy's Collectiou is 
so interesting. I instantly committed it to me- 
mory. As Antony says of Cleopatra^ it is of all 
hours. Glenfinlas* is for the initiated, but the 
Eve of St John agitates the dull dead-calm of 
unpoetic bosoms* while, to spirits rightly touched, 
infinite is its power to thrill and to impress. 

You know there are two St Johns; but 1 con- 
clude this is the Eve of the winter, rather than the 
summer saint, as the season so much better har- 
monizes with the finely obscure horrors of the 
scene, than would the softer hours of a sununer 
night. 
The dreaiy flame of the beacon on the wild 



* See latter part of tlM letter to the same gentlennDy 
dated Feb. Sd 1799, for mention of that veiy fine poem. — S, 
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lone hilly flaring to the wind, is a feature wholly 
new in poetic scenery. Its fierce red light, amid 
the solitude which surrounds it, is dismal '^ as the 
darkness visible^ of Pandemonium itself: and 
charming in their lovely locality, tart the land* 
scapes of Melrose, and afterwards of Titiotdale. 
The last, so totally unexpected, is the ** sunny 
island in the stormy main,^' so much is its self- 
beauty increased by the contrasted objects and 
feelings which precede and succeed to it* 

The only circumstance not original in this 
impressive poem, is the grasp of the apparitioni 
and the ribbon thereafter worn on the scorched 
and withered wrist. That is taken from the aw- 
ful tradition of Lord Tyrone's spectre in the 
chamber of Lady Berresford. 

There appears one little oversight in thb bal- 
lad: 



" WIio spilleth Ufe shall forfeit Ufe, 
So bid thy lord believe/' 

says the spirit. The baron's destiny does not 
accomplish that prediction. The silence of the 
severe monastic order. La Trappe, is not 
death. At the time the scene is laid, I con- 
clude the feudal power of the barons was above 
the laws ; but his suicide would fulfil the pro- 



pheqr; and if oommittied on die beacon-faflf, 
ipoidd allow a recarrence of that novel object in 
Ae close, which might have a fine effect. The 
htdfs criminal infidelity to her huriNUid is justly 
punished in her expiatory darkness ; but suppose 
die two* concluding stanzas were dma eztendd 
to four: 



In tlifee more yean the nife of 
Tte beMwo UDt reUgbt, 

The ram fidb fiMt, the wild wiadi 
Load on yon goilty heigbtt. 



Wbote on th« dealh-tree, leath'd and bve^ 

Whose is that peiiahM foriBy 
RereaTd, at timet, hy the red iar^ 

Unqoench*d by ram or stom? 



* There is a mm in Meboee bower 
That never sees the smr; 
There is a monk in Drybmfh towei^. 
That speakeUi word to none. 

Tiie nmi that nerer sees the day. 

The monk that speaks to none: 
That mm is Smaylhome's fauly fiy. 

That monk the bold baron.'' 

• 

f Ihe beacon-hia hadbeen the phieeof Miilpntiah bet#eeS 
the baron's hidyaad the knight he;flrardsrsd iafafft jeafeaqr^ 
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And ivhose the moadiy whkfa oft tiie 
From Melrose towen convey? 

Hiat is a mm, who never hails 
Hie blessed light of day* 

« Hie non that never sees the day :^ 
Hie tree-hong cone abhorr'd ; 

That mm was Smaylhome's lady pj^ 
That corse her murderous lord. 



Do you not wonder at the effrontery, when a fe* 
male hand attempts to shoot in the strong bow of 
your poedc Ulysses ? 
I remain, with high sense of poetic obUgatioo, 

Sir, &c. 



LETTER XLI. 

Rev. T. S. Wh alley. 

Lichfield, June 7, 1799- 

I CONGRATULATE you on the fliccesB of yow 
play *. Many of my acquaintance have spoken to 
me of it as charming. My curiosity of perusal is 
extreme. I trust it is in blank verse. It woaU 

• The Castle de HoohaU-^ 
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be difficult for me to be pleascid with a trag j 
prose, ^'hich yet I never was. Its advcx 
it is more like real life; wax-work is more like 
real life than painting, but is it therefore better? 
From the quotations given in the newspapers, I 
fear Mr Sheridan's is of the degenerate dass*; 
and if so, ^vith all the advantages that buskined 
prose may receive from his glorious talents, I shall 
think of Shakespeare, of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Otway, Lee, Rowe, Young, Thomson, and Jcph- 
son — and sigh. 

It is gi-cat injustice that you may not be allow- 
ed to reap a part of the golden harvest yoti sow- 
ed ; but pecuniary emolument was not your sti- 
mulus, and, thank God, is not essential to the de- 
light of your success as a tragic writer. 

You say I must read Mrs Siddons's part in your 
tragedy, as written for her manner of speakii^, 
and for her's alone. I have always thought it her 
highest praise that she is no mannerist ; but the warm, 
glowing, graceful creature who speaks, and looks, 
and moves by no other impulses but those of nature 
and passion, co-operating with beauty, elegance, 
and majesty. If she had any other singularity, ei^ 
cept that of being the most perfect speaker that 
can be heard, she would not be the transcendent 

• Pizarro. — S. 
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actress which she is invariably found in tragedy. 
I can associate her face and form with any given 
part I am reading, but can no otherwise conceive 
her expression of countenance^ intonation, and 
emphasis, than by imagining, to the best of my 
power, how a woman of fine understanding, and 
feeling heart, would look and speak in the circum- 
stances you have placed her. If more than that 
could be done, Mrs Siddons would not be, as she 
is, guiltless of ever overstepping the modesty of na- 
ture to produce stage-effect. Mrs Yiates continual- 
ly did that, and the pathetic Mrs Gibber had a 
plaintive monotone, which she could not vary ; but 
Mrs Pritchard and Garrick were, and Mrs Siddons 
is, too great and just to be peculiar. - - 

Never, till yesterday, have I seen or heard the 
celebrated, though not yet acted dramas on the 
passions ; aud of them only the Count de Mont- 
ford, which Mr White read to me last night very 
finely. I like the style, it is often Shakespearean, 
without servile imitation. Many of the reflec- 
tions and observations in the earlier scenes of that 
play, evhice a discriminating insight into human 
feeling and character. The situations in the close 
are of soul-harrowing sti'ength and horror. It 
appears indubitable that the sublime, though ex- 
ceptionable novel, Caleb Williams, was tJie origia 

VOL, V. Q 
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of Mra Radcliffe't des^ of writiag jimjB iUngtrsH 
^e of the passions, and the misqhiefs that reaidt 
from the absorbii^ dominion of any one of them ; 
but the character of Falkland, in Caldb WilUami^ 
is a mucli more masterly comment op that text 
than the Count de Montford. Hatred^ indnlged 
to excess, must demcmize any. man ; but when we 
perceive an high and delicate sense of hoaoor the 
domineering idol of the soul, and find, as in Falk«> 
land, that a boundless devotion to its sway is ca- 
pable of leading: the human mind from great ele- 
vation of moral virtue to the last excesses of vice, 
naturally, and step by step, we find a nobler and 
more useful lesson of morality engraven 'on the 
heart. Greatly horrible effects are produced in 
the play of the Count de Mcmtford^ but nature 
and probability are grossly outraged in ^ incom- 
petency of the'causes which produce them. The 
native vices of the brutal Tyrrel «re blended with 
the native virtues of Falkland^ extremes which 
nature decreed should never meet* Falkland, it is 
true, becomes a demon, who was long an angel; 
but then the outrageous violence with which the 
vile Tyrrel persecutes and provokes, and, at leaglh, 
by personal disgraceful insult, after every other 
abuse had been borne with the calmest sweetness, 
urges the stab of revenge from the greatly injur« 
ed, preserves that apostasy from appearing, unna- 

13 
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fUral ! Those circumstances make the subsequent 
degenmcy of Falkland, extreme as it proves, not 
incredible* The object of De Montford's deadly 
Imtred is amiable, gentle, sportive ; — ^he repays it 
widi a sweetness and magiianiinity, to which I>3 
Montford is twice indebted for his life ; — he even 
seeks the monster's friendship, and is guilty of no 
offence but that of having tried to jest hkn out of 
his surly aversion. It is not only out of proba- 
bility, but of' possibility, that such a nothing of a 
-provocation could urge a man, whose disposition 
was origmally generous, brave, and merctfiil, to 
the darkest, foulest, and most deliberate murder. 
It violates all unity of character, the only drama- 
tic unity which ought to be kept sacred. In the 
ever, and on all occasions, dark, violent, and en- 
vious Tyrrel, such lust of hatred is natural^ from 
the eclipsing graces, and talents, and consequent 
influence of Falkland disarming the despotisiti 
which Tyrrel's large fortune had loi^ enabled 
him to exert in his neighbourhood. In the gal- 
lant and liberal Mdntford> it is monstrous and in- 
conceivable. If he had been represented as im- 
placable, though brave — if the pride and arro- 
gance of bis disposition had been heightened, and 
heightened also the gay contempt of Rezenvelt-*- 
and if Rezeiivelt had not twice, or even once, 
given Montford his life, the grandly horrible effects 
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of the close might have been preserved hr tbh 

.plaji without such total revolt of our credulity ; 

but it is most true what Mrs Jackson obsenriss, that, 

.in all Mr^ Radcliffe's writingpB, attentive obly to 

.terrific effects, she bestows no care upon dieir 

causes, and rashly cuts the knot of probability 

which she seems to want patience to untie. One 

has heard of a labouring mbuntain bringing fortli a 

mouse r In Mrs R.'s writings mice bring forA 

mountains. . 

. sSo many menof learning, most of thenr person<- 
ally unknown, have written to me •» my late 
publication, that my leisure has been totadly ab- 
sorbed in replying to them, and to my -established 
correspondents on the subject. Thus have I, as 
yet, been prevented reading Miss Mora's new 
.work, of which you speak so highly. 

I congratulate you with my whole heart, that 
the continental campaign of this sttmmer hitherto 
fulfils your prediction rather than mine. If it 
please God that the tide shall not turn i^in in 
favour of France, as it did after her defeats in 
1793, and England and Germany will be content 
with the status quo, without resumii^ the mad 
project of coercing her as to the form of her go- 
vernment, we may then not have far to wade over 
fhe bloody gulf to the fair shore of peace. Then 
shall this dire war close, as all wars close, with 
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no advantages to any party to compensate tht 
bielligerent miseries, and M^ell if it is no \For8e.—- 
i^dieu! Adieu! 



LETTER XLII. 

Rev. R. Fellowes of Harbury, Warwickdiirc. 

Lichfield^ July 20, 1 799. 

Allow me to thank you for the honour you 
have done my late publication by your applau- 
sive, and, in itself, beautiful sonnet. Sincere 
praise is always welcome, but a poet's praise is of 
very heightened value. 

Recently, and for the third time, have I per^ 
used your late admirable work *, All the vagrant^ 
ideas of my past life on the Christian system, 
find collected and given back to me on your pages 
connected by the most legitimate chain of infer- 
ences, and in language animated and perspicu^ 
ous. 

« 

* A Picture of Christiaii Philosophy, by feobert Fellowei, 
A^ B. Oxon. Printed for John White, hoolueller, Horace^ 
Heftd, Floet Street.^SL 
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How happily have you renoved diat dire tin* 
pecbniftit to rational fiitfiy the doctrine of ordinal 
sin, fihich the revived Calvinistic school, of 
which Mr Wilberforce is the head, so injudicious^ 
ly presses upon the attention of the public. Its 
mystical tenets are read and extolled (in preference 
to those of the authors who represent Christianity 
as a system of consistent justice, mercy, benevo- 
lence, and happiness) from the same disposition, 
which makes children delight more in perceiving 
objects of terror presented to their imi^inatiou, 
than those of beauty and pleasure ; but no mis- 
chievous or obstinate child is rendered gentle or 
docile by the dread of spectres ; neither have the 
fanatic tenets any tendency to reclaim from vice 
or irreligious thoughtlessness. The licentious, or 
giddy votaries of fashion, wish to have an excuse 
for persisting in their career, and think they have 
found it in the dark and cruel difficulties in which 
resumed Calvinism involves Christianity. They 
say to themselves, '' We cannot, in the high-day 
of our youth and passions, feel all this prescribed 
misery, which, we are told, is essential to iq>pease 
our Maker for having created us full of cursed- 
ness and sb ; we cannot sacrifice all our amuse- 
ments, even those which are generally allowed to 
be innocent ; and since less sacrifices are fruitless ; 
since the Rock of SdvatioQ is too steep and rug- 
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ged for our strength, we may as well strew all the 
sensual flowers over the paths which lead to our 
destruction ; if, indeed, the Deity is this hard task- 
master, and if he created so laige a part of man- 
kind vessels of wrath; if all are obnoxious to 
punishment ere yet they know the nature of 
Clime/' 

Such is the certain mischief of Mr W/s doc- 
trine, and that of his coadjutors, l^ey transfer 
the hairy mantle, the tedious pilgrimi^e, and the 
voluntary scourge, and all the dark train of monk- 
ish self-infiictions, from the body to the mind* 
If voluntary wretchedness for less than atrocious 
sin, for the curse of our nature, not self-incurred, 
be indeed a duty, what, alas ! must be the nature 
of that Power who enjoins it? 

O that your volume, in which righteousness 
shines as a sun, in the pure beams of justice, of 
mercy, and of earthly happiness, may so gild the 
gentler ascent from the gulfs of impiety, that its 
hapless votaries may not despair of attaining the 
pure summit ! 
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LETTER XLin. 

MbS $T0KE8. . 

High Lake, Aug. «S, 17£». 

I CAME hither on the 22dof last monlli, and 
shall make it six weeks ere I quit this lawny and 
cheerful shore^ and its peopled seas^ covered, with 
the sails of commerce. Visits, tib my letum 
home^ to Lady Eleanor Etutler and.Mivs Ponson* 
by^ in their beauteous v^le, and to Mr ajod Mn 
HobertSj, o^ their grandly fcenic mouiitaiii, wiU 
probably make it at l^^st the middle of Ipqptem- 
ber ere I sit dqw^ quiet in my ow^ pleapnt find 
embowered man^io^ at Lichfiel^. 
. Our society here b not disi^preeaUe. It coot-. 
sists of several cheerful and well-bred* and aonie 
apparently amiable people. For the «ympa|liy of 
attachment; for kindred spirits to my own; for 
much that is intellectual, I look not If ibej 
present themselves amongst the stranger tribes oi 
a public place, my heart and my imagination in* 
stantly feel their magnetism, and gladly welcome 
them. Miss Charlotte Lister, of our city, ac- 
companied me hither, entrusted by her mother tp 
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m; diaperoDship. She is a pretty blooming 
Hebe of mneteen^ modest and very sweet tempei^ 
^d — smiles with complacency^ and dances ad- 
mirably. • 

What 9 rapid reverse in the tide of military 
conqjuest on the continent ! The poignant joy in- 
spired by events, of which there was so little ra- 
tional expectation, in the .minds of those who 
judged of the future by the past, must be extreme 
in the breast of all who love their country, and 
the common interests of Europe; but, alas! I 
perpeive, from the papers, that it has rekindled 
the mania of coercing France into monarchy; 
of planting the standards of the allied powers is 
the centre of Paris ; and it is deemed JacobinisiQ 
to doubt the possibility or wisdom of the attempts 
if the status quo afite beUvm is not to be the rest- 
ing-mark of the sword, the war must proye, not a 
war of restoration, but of extermination ; and the 
woes of £urope will be, to the present generation 
at least, interminable. 

Ci|rious are the articles of impeachment which 
the French are bringing forward against their late 
rulers. Deeply humiliatmg b it to all the par- 
tizans of the baneful democratic system here, and 
in every other country, to see the tyranny and in- - 
justice, which it has produced, confessed at full 
by the nation with whom it originated. It must 
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appal the onfortunate Bonapacte^ when, in ack 
tionai affliction to the blast of his hopes in Ggyj 
he sees the plan of that expeditioiij wfakliy if n 
his, had his eager support .and 'eager adoptic 
considered as treason to his country; to knc 
that French philippics are llnuideredf out sgaii 
the baseness and impolicy of imwdi^f^die neati 
state of Switzerland, and of forcing die Ottom 
empire to an alliance with the foes of Franc 
Such Enunciations reduce his destmy to that 
perishing on the banks of the Nile; «r, if ha c 
return to his native conntryi there, pao^aMy, 
bleed, by the mandate of a directory^ on ihm be 
ders of the Seine ; or, at best, ''. to|pww hit liea 
in the obscurity of exile/' Thns wither his lu 
uriant laurels ; fhus perish the bomdless hopes 
giant ambition, which, in him, dwie is eif«y pr 
bability, as in the g^peat Charles of S^neden, 

^ wmieRTeaBBme,atwiiisl|tliespofldai(tirpaie« 
To p<Hnt a moral, and adom a tale.** . . 

% 

Adieu. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Oct. 7, 1799- 

I AM recently returned from my summer's 
tour. Its Cambrian interests were very lively, as 
they viete wont to be, during my week's residence 
on Mr Roberts' sublime mountain, and my four 
days visit to the ladies, falsely called the Recluses 
of Langollen Vale. 

What a little court is the mansion of these 
ladies in that wondrous vale ! Lords and ladies, 
gentlemen and ladies, poets, historians, painters, 
and mu^cians, introduced by the letters of their 
established friends, received, entertained, and re- 
tiring, to make way for other sets of company. 
They passed before my eyes like figures in a ma-' 
gic-lantem. 

This, with little interruption, is the habit of 
the whole year, from Langollen being .the high** 
road between Holyhead and London, and its vale 
the first classic and scemc ground ot Wales. The 
evenings wer« the only tinw in which, from these 
eternal demands upon their attention, i could eor 
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joy that confidential conyersation with them that 
is most delightful, from an higher degree of con- 
geniality in our sentiments and tastes, than I al- 
most ever met. Numbers have considered them- 
selves as affronted froin being refused admittance^ 
I have witnessed bow distressingly their time is 
engrossed by the immense add daily accumuht- 
ing influx of their acquaintancei and by the end- 
less requests to see their curious and betnlifii] 
place, and not seldom for admittance into their 
company. Beneath indiscriminate admiasiofiy 
they never could have a day-light'hour for die so^ 
ciety of th^ir select friends. They have made an 
established rule not'to admit viaita to tbemaelvea 
from any persons, ho\^eyier high dieir rank^ who 
do not bring letters of introduction from aome of 
their pwn intimate. frienda^ I have aeveial timet. 
seen them reject the offered yiaits ol andi who 
either did not know thiis their rule, ^, blowings 
had neglected to observe it ': and 1 9hmjn perceif^ 
ed such attempts at self-introducftioB pifiie tiiat 
pride of birth and consequence^ of which thqr 
have and acknowledge a great deal, emineodj 
gracious as thei^* manners are to those whomtbej 
do receive,. When the sight of their houae and 
gardens only is requested, they do not lefiifle, if 
they are alone, anc} can either^ walk abroad or re* 
lire up stairs ; or, even if they have company^ 
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provided diey can walk out with that company^ 
and are not at meals ; but it is certain those im- 
pediments to general curiosity often occur— nor 
has any person a right to think their existence, 
and the- disappointment it occasions^ an incivi- 
lity. 

I am ^ad we agree so well on the subject of 
the Plays on the Passions. My literary friends 
now assert that they are not Mrs Radcliife's ; 
and, indeed, though the defects and merits of the 
plans and characters are each of her complexion, 
yet I always thought the masterly nature of several 
of the single speeches above her powers, as com- 
paring them with her novels. There is one line 
poetically great and original as any thing in our lan- 
guage. Where De Montford, shuddering at the 
newly conceived idea of an impending marriage be- 
tween his darling sister and hated rival, exclaims : 

*^ The morning-star mix'd with infernal fire ! " 

- Montford's soliloquy in the wood, is, as you 
observe, noble writing. It is in the same spirit 
with that of Narbonne, roaming through the aisles 
of the church at midnight, previous to the com- 
mission of that murder which proves parricidal. 
We find it hard to say which passage is the most 
sublime. 
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We find the effect of the kiterestitig Pizarro 
greatly injured, no doubt, by the general absence 
of blank verse, as a vehicle of its sentinients ; and 
still more by the involuntary sHdiiqpi into measure, 
MPhich is the appropriate language (tf tragedy. Proae 
and blank verse in the same sentmice! — the mis* 
lure is monstrous, except where the latter it osed 
as quotation. But I do not partake your «;fovsed 
dislike to Shakespeare's custom of making die 
vulgar characters of his drama speak in proae; 
on the contrary, I think the effect good* In 
real life, we find a marked differ^ice between 
the language of servants and their principab ;«-i^ 
and prose for the first, and blank vorae for die 
second, appears to me a just difference. Af 
servants and other inferior people assame n 
softer tone, and endeavour at a better kngui^ 
when they are addressing gentlemen^ so I believe 
Shakespeare generally, though not always, makes 
his more grovelling characters speak in blank 
verse during their dialogues with thieir superiors, 
though they had, perhaps, in a former scene, been 
conversing with each other in prose ; and hence 
the offensive mixture of the two dialects is avoid- 
ed. 

It comforts me that our affairs on the Con- 
tinent wear, on tlie whole, a more promisii^ 
aspect than durinij several past years — ^notwith- 
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standing die ruthless infatuation of sending the 
flower of our armies to sbk blasted in Holland. 
Have not our ministers had wamii^ enough in 
our former failures, not to trust tha^ Will o' th' 
Wisp of loyalty, which allures their credulity to 
the faithless bogs of that willingly enslaved coun- 
try ? End how it may, 1 shall ever think the war 
a most pernicious one; — that our liberties, our 
property, and our laws, would have been secure 
beneath the shade of the olive, and in the protec- 
tion of our fleets. Hie status quo ante bellum 
will be deemed a glorious peace, and the waste of 
blood and treasure to this country will be for- 
gotten : — I mean by the war-loving multitude : not 
that I believe treacherous France would have re- 
spected our neutrality more than she has done 
that of other countries ; but we, in our water- 
walled domain, were beyond her reach, and die 
tyrannies of her democracy would have effectually 
prevented all the contagion of her example.-^ 
Adieu ! 
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LETTER XLV. 

Mrs M. PowVs. 

Lichfield, Oct. 17, 1799- 

The literary world now asserts that the Plajs 
•n the Passions are not Mrs Kadcliffe's. J sbodd 
have been iccredulous to the report that thej are, 
had not the errors, as to responsibility of causes 
to their effects, and the atoning excellence, result- 
ing from the horrible grandeur of those effects in 
themselves, been of the same complexion with the 
faults and beauties in her novels. Otherwise the 
occasionally rich vein of poetry, which we find in 
the single passages, together with a degree of deep 
insight into the human mind, are above that level 
of talent which produced her romances. When 
I spoke my sentiments to you of the plays, I had 
not read their introductory dissertation. Now, 
after perusal, I confess it is far from pleasing me. 
The ideas in that tract are confused and abortive, 
and the language has no felicity. Abounding in 
Scoticisms, that, at least, cannot have been writ- 
ten by an Englishwoman — and Mrs R. is an 
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English woman. They now tell us this work is 
from the other side the Tweed. A young poet, 
of the name of Scott, land a native of Edinburgh, 
has sent me .poems of his in manuscript, Glen- 
finlas, and the Eve of St John ; each of which 
bear the stamp of a genius fully responsible for 
the Plays on the Passions. I have not, however, 
any other reason to believe them his. The real 
audior cannot be long of being deterrL It is ru- 
moured that he does not mean to pursue his plan. 
I think it a fine one, but of very difficult execu^ 
tion. Gigantic miseries are seldom produced 
by one uncompounded passion ; ungovemed vani- 
ty copibines with ungovemed love to produce 
them in Count Basil, and even De Montford's 
character, which adheres more to tl^e author's 
first design, is not simply illustrative of the mis- 
chiefs of haU'e4 ;— originally hatred, that passion 
is, in the course of the play, so compounded with 
envy, as to make that the more operative feeling of 
the two. 

I thank you for taking the kind trouble to point 
out those of my sonnets which best pleased you. 
It is agreeable to recur to them, and they meet 
T^y eye gilded by the consciousness that they are 
the favourites of so dear a friend ; but I am sorry 
that you disapprove the publication of such as 

VOL. V. • B 
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breathe those sonows ivfaidk flowed trom Ae 
cruel alienatioii of oiy fonwnJaimi HoiB|oni's affeo* 
tion. 

I have shewn 70a the totted prmit fram Bohh 
{ley's fine picture ^ . geftaa ; in the :TfhHBiilH o( 
Temper, and which bears : such perfect dwimh 
accidental, res^nblance te Honora^^yirbea riie WM 
in the glory of her vkgin gfacesv . It is:ia t||e:nrf 
postttre in which she ofteq sat reading, before die 
went to rest — so used Ae to foM her i4g)it-fobe 
around her lovely limbs. The luxuiy of motttfl* 
ful delight with which I cpntinoally gase ugm 
that form, is one of the most predoits cqaifiNrtB of 
my life. 

My writings— the Monody on Andr^ his btlMi 
published with that poem — ^the aooMli tint rafa 
to Honora^ which they had seen in maiMCiip(--r 
my description of; her, had. so inteMlld Lad^ 
Eleanor Butler attd Miss P^HMinbj, AbI^/w)mi 
they heard me say I had a peifaet loi^ of lier^ ' 
the print of Romney's Serena^ lliej mtn ritifWi 
ly desirous to obtun one of the iniptewiona; hit 
they were all long since bought up. I'was, Immt- 
ever, fortunate enough to procure, thoof^ not |» 
purchase, one for them. I got it fimtod m4 
glazed, with an entablature over the figure^ thas 
inscribed ; ^' Such was Honora Sneyd!^ 

1 am gratified that you take pleasure in reflect* 
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ing upon the talents, graces, and virtues of that 
faithful lover, and too intrepid soldier. Major 
Andr6 — ^that you continue to read mj poem on 
his destiny, and his own letters annexed to it, with 
melancholy delight. I believe that neither man 
nor woman, ever loving Honora, coiild cease to 
love her. All the dark colour of Andre's fate 
took its tint from disappointed and unconquer- 
able attachment to her. 

The grand expedition to Holland verifies the 
prediction of common sense. Our blood-lavish 
ministry now discover, after having sacrificed so 
large a part of our fine army, that it was too late 
in the year for the attempt upon so wet a coun- 
try, and that the French are in too much force 
to allow the Dutch to venture a junction with the 
English and Russians. Here is no counteraction, 
from events not to be foreseen, to justify such a 
new waste of blood and treasure. Will no chastiz- 
ing experience convince our rulers, that England 
can never send- armies to the 0>ntinent but to 
their destruction i • All our officers, allow that, in 
despite of English bravery, the French, no less 
daring, excel us as much in military tactics as we 
etcel them in the naval ones. 

I do not think I have, or ever shall have, health 
to encounter the inevitable hurries of a short re- 
si dence in London^ and a long one would not 
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suit my convenience. My eooBectioBB Aere are 
now large and complicated, and thejr would leave 
me none of that qnietness neeessarjr tk> mj an- 
paired constitution ; but be assared, that I do aot 
less regret than yourself, 4he cBstance iRduch' a^ 
parates us. I wish I could spend a iisw move 
weeks with you, either at my house or joan, en 
T go hence and be no more seen*— WhSle I 
I am faithfully your friend. * 
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Thomas Park, Esfi. 

JUe^fiM, ^iw. 10^ 1799. 
I GRiETE that your plan of .nMtiig me 



September with Mrs Parik, was 
more that it was arrested by diaette; \ 

It will give me true satisfitfdon to leam ttat 
your and Mrs Park's lately disofdeied healdi is 
restored. The human frame must have partatow 
with vegetable nature in the mal-inflneooe •£ (lii 
ungenial year. November, alas ! is conie^ wA 
all its storms, and the wreck of the drowned har> 
vest perishes beneath them. For that and for its 
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lamentable consequence I mourn ; nor less for 
tbe sanguinary folly which sent the flower of our 
army to follow the glimmer of that igriis fatuus 
loyalty, which delusively played amid the Dutch 
marshes. Are you not indignant of the cool ef- 
frontery with which the ministerial people ac- 
knowledge that it was too late in the year for the 
attempt, and that they did not foresee that France 
would send such overawing reinforcements to pre- 
vent the power of the Stadtholder's friends from 
daring to manifest its combining principle I Did 
our rulers expect that France would sleep over 
our invasion, or imagine that God again, . 

<< As ooce in CribeoD, aod for longer spaee, 
Slioald interrupt and stop the annual course 
Of the undeviating and punctual son?** 

I read last night, in the Evening Mail, a para* 
graph to the following purport. It was in the 
conclusion of an absurd eulogium on the £mperor 
of Russia's mad manifesto, the rival in impolicy 
of the Duke of Brunswick's in the commence- 
ment of this devastating war. '^ Thus, without 
any view of parcelling out France, to seat the last 
of the Bourbon line upon the throne of his ance»- 
tors, we are authorized to declare, is henceforth 
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to be the fixed object, the unalterable purpose of 
the present war ! !'* ' 

^ It flatters me, that you so industriously sought 
and pleases me that you have procured my 
monodiesy which Dr Darwin used to cbU the 
Epic Elegies. Are not dear Andre's letters, 
subjoined to the Monody, exquisite specimens 
of original talents, and fine imagination, adorn- 
ing the effusions of an impassioned heart? — 
and are they not lovely in the freshness of mi- 
tainted youth ? 

You have seen, or, I trust, you will see, Mr 
Fellowes's beautiful work, which demonstrates that 
the Christian system wars not with any innocent 
gratification of the taste or fancy, even of those 
over which the revived Calvinistic school has 
tlirown the gloom of imputed criminal tendency. 
Mr F. proves, that where virtue is, they are vir« 
tuous. He also removes the great barrier to ra- 
tional faith, that strange doctrine of ordinal sin, 
which it is impossible to reconcile to the justice 
of the Deity. He shews that it is nowhere to be 
found on the pages of the four Evangelists. It 
appears to me that questions may be added to 
his arguments; questions which are conclusive 
against the doctrine. Did not Adam sin, whom 
that doctrine supposes to have been created with* 
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out propensity to evil ? — nay^ did he not sin upon 
a trifling temptation ? Where, then, is the differ- 
ence between his nature and that of his posterity ? 
Each had trial. 

I have grieved for the effect of the late raging 
winds upon my vegetable fiunily. The vernal pride 
of my shrubbery, a gelder-rose, ten feet high, and 
the growth of near twenty years, with a neighbour- 
ing lilach, almost as tall, are prostrate. Thus a 
sloping knowl, which overlooks the lovely vale of 
Stowe, is denuded. Th^ depredation vrill cost 
me ,a thousand sighs/ I loved the snowy pride of 
my fallen Sylvia ; and Cowper's description had 
yet more endeared her beauty ; 



** When vp she threw, into the darkest f^oom 
Of neighbonring cypress, or more sable yew. 
Hear silver globes, li|^ as the foamy txuf, 
Which the wind seven from the broken wave.* 



_ # 

Mr Capel Loft's commendaticm of my sonnets, 
in the Critical Review^ preceded by that laboured 
dissertation upon sonnets in general, explaining 
their construction by Ghreek terms, is not likely to 
catch the public attention. The general reader, 
perceiving himself bewildered in a maze of scho- 
lastic technicisms, will not proceed so for as to 
inform himself whether the strictures approve or 
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condemn the work of which they trest. The de- 
finition was superfluous ; becausci my prefiMre cob- 
tains Mr White's so much more comprehensible 
analysis, the principles of which Mr C. X^oft does 
not combat. However, I consider his warm 
praise as highly honourable to my sonnets, and 
take it thankfully. 

I have never seen a British Critic, since the ar- 
rogant nonsense of its pages, respecting Mr Pol- 
wheel's poems, met my eye, and sickened roe 
afresh of that publication. I by no means desir- 
ed to peruse what it has said about my last work, 
nor have I seen 'it, — though 1 am, within these 
three months, become acquainted with the known, 
and, I believe, acknowledged editor of the British 
Critic, Mr Nares. He is lately made canon of 
this cathedral, and kept his first residence during 
the months of August and September. I return- 
ed home in the close of it. My counn, Tho- 
mas White, and his vnfe, Henr/s brother and 
sister, live in Mr Nares* canonical house. They, 
cousin H. White, and Mr Nares, dmed and supt 
with me a few days before our new canon left 
Lichfield. His countenance and manners are of 
very prepossessing sweetness, and they have ob- 
tained for him general praise and esteem. I 
could not resist their influence, in despite of a 
pretty strong sensation in disfavour of a man, 
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vho, as editor of the work, could sanction such a 
pragmatical and unjust criticism as had met my 
eye in the British Critic, even supposii^ it had 
not descended from his own pen. 

Mr Nares is full of anecdote — Cloves music, 
sings agreeably, smiles ingenuously, and is gay. 
What portion of that knowledge he may possess, 
which is termed scholastic, I know not ; but that 
his taste is not at all awakened to the irradiations 
of fancy in English literature, I had proof in the 
apathy with which he listened to the sublime 
Glenfinlas, by Mr Scott, not yet printed, and also 
to his original and interesting dramatic ballad^ 
the Eve of St John. His eye marked none of 
their beauties while he listened. Unpublished 
and unheard-of compositions, are the teAs of the 
taste and juc^ment of the listener. Towards 
them feeling is either dead or alive ; it is no pup- 
pet danced upon the wires of others. However, 
when these poems shall emerge, I think, from 
what Mr Nares heard said of them that day, he 
will not venture to permit his publication to ab- 
stain from praising them. 

You ask my opinion of the new poem. Plea- 
sures of Hope, and dbserve that it is thought an 
ingenious counterpart to the Pleasures of Me- 
mory. It was lent me, for a short time, and my 
perusal was smgle and hurried. I rose from it 
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without any impression of having found on iu 
pages much of the strength of original genius. 
Adieu ! Yoiu* ever obliged, &c. 
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Ch. Smyth, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 

Lichfield, Nov. 29> 1 799. 

The packet before me, for which I thank you, 
is rich in testimonies of kindness and of genius. 
The sonnet'"' with which you honour my late 
publication of Sonnets and Horatian Paraphrases, 
praises them in a strain which might gratify an 
ear made delicate by riot of encomium. The 

* Sonnet to Mis* Sfward. By Christophbr Smyth, £•{• 



Not in thy bowers, Valclusa, when the stniuy 

Breath'd by the Spirit of love to night's still ear^ 
Fondly bewailM fair Laura's timeless bier. 
And moamM, on Sorga's banks, her loss in vain. 

Did purer melody the sonl enchain, 

llian when, of late, the Muse, to Britain dear, 
Tun'd her chaste lyre, that heaven might stoop to bear^ 
And with its magic charmM her native plain. 
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little gemsi with which you enrich mj Delphic 
)cab]net, shall not^ through my means at least, 
steal into the day-light they would adorn, through 
the channel of your aversion. I do not partake 
that aversion : names of high poetic celebrity have 
graced the monthly repositories, and I often think 
little compositions of genuine beauty, appear with 
added brilliance from the foils with which, so si- 
toatedy they are sure to be surrounded. 

Were you, by frequent association, to exchange 
acquaintance with Mrs Childersof Cantly Lodge, 
for intimacy y you would find your trust in her talents, 
and presentiment of her virtues, confirmed. She has 
that vivid sensibility of the powers of genius, and 
that cultured judgment, which stamp the highest 
Talue on her praise, and teach us to rely on its 
being the harbinger of lasting fame. An exqui- 
site little poem on the beauty, utility, and com- 
fort of the Sabbath-institution, was, at my earnest 



*Itien why, tiiou sweet entbosiast, bid ftreweU 
Te the rich music of its various chime*? 
O sweep; with volant toach, thy chorded shell. 

Yet, yet again, and swell the loAy rhyme. 

To virlae's praise; nor with less rapture dwell 
On nature's awful scenes and works sublime ! 



Vide last of Miss Seward's Centenary of Sonnets. 
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request; sent to the CreptlemniV Maguone for 
last March ; though I could not pveYuil upon her 
to permit her name to be anneied* It ia aa aa- 
Bwer to Southey's Sunday Mora* 

Alas !' how has her gende heart been torn Jgr 
auspeiice and anxi^ for the £Ue of bar 
law and a£fectionate fneadi Gdoiid CShiMai%'i 
for that of her own and only aoiV coraat imUm 
same regiment! . It was in that iU-fhnm^ wti 
worse executed invasion of HoUand^ whibk hd 
never been made, at least on the veige of vmiar, 
if our cabinet had set the dightest degree ^tinim 
on the lives and prop^ty of Engbshmcn. Idmnk 
God the name of Childers is not oo Ibo long and 
dreadful list of the sacrifices. 

This horrid war exhibits, in broadaad biood|f 
characters, a lesson against diffiBrenft 
bining in such military league aa 
acting in concert Austria and 
ed against France, — they quaml^d «■& fidled. 
Austria and England combined 
they quarrelled and failed. Austria mA 
combine against France, they quarrel, and Aeir 
conquests melt from their grasp. En|^and and 
Russia invaded Holland, now a province to Fraooe, 
and each lays upon the other the miserable result 

Buonaparte proves a second Oliver. This re- 
semblance of epoch, character, and conduct, to 
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the period of our commonwealth^ would strongly 
prognosticate the return of monarchy in France,, 
if the short-sighted jealousy of neighbouring go* 
vemments would^ by forbearance, leave France at 
leisure to perceive how incompetent such strug- 
gling, vexing sway, to remedy the evils of crown- 
ed despotism. While France is fitting for what 
she believes will be liberty, she can never feel to* 
purpose that, as it has been, so it must ever be 
an empty name, amid the throes of elective rule. 

Your glowing encomium on my embryo eppc* 
would be powerful to stimulate its progress, if 
this oppressive malady in my head did not com-^ 
bine with the claims upon my attention, verbal 
and epistolary, to arrest its course. Nor less am I 
flattered by what you say on tEe subject of my little 
poem on the future existence of brutes. When- 
ever my miscellany appears, it will be found in 
that (Collection. It will probably induce the 
bigots to load its author with invective. I should 
not wonder if this my avowal of the claims upon 
Divine Justice of suffering innocence, in every class 
of being, to hereafter compensation, should induce 
them to declare me infidel. Nothing is too absurd, 
too self-evidently false for that spirit of gloomy 
enthusiasm, and pharisaic calumny, which stalks 

• Telemachas. — S. 
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abroad amongst ns, under high authority, layk 
and sacerdotal, it is not less injurious to cheer- 
ful piety and rational Christianity, than are the 
atheistical and deistical tenets of what is called 
modem philosophy. Its pernicious teachers are 
the spawn of Epicurus, Voltaire, Hume, and Gib- 
bon. You are not of either school. You be- 
lieve and obey Him, whose yoke is easy 4Uid 
whose burden is light. O may I, and all I love^ 
endeavour to obey his precepts, nor find our trust 
in the. mercy of our Creator vain ! 



LETTER XLVIII. 

Thos. Pabk, Esq. 

Lichfield^ Jan. 30, 1800. 

A PASSAGE in your last letter gave me an 
electric degree of surprise. In my first startled 
wonder, and without waiting to finish your letter, 
I rushed to my volume of Chatterton's poems, to 
find those lines in the elegy on Philips, which 
the personification of winter in one of my sonnets 
so much resembles. My volume of Chatterton's 
poems came out in 1778. I always believed it 
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contsdned every thing he had published or left be- 
hind him. I remember to* have seen some of the 
short poems which are there collected, in the ma- 
gazines during m j youth. This volume of miscel- 
lanies contains no elegy on Philips, nor have any 
of its compositions the lines you quote. 

Certainly the resemblance between ChaUierton's 
personification of winter and mine are too strong 
to have been the result of coincidence, and must 
be Ainconscious plagiarism, and that on my part. 
1 conclude this el^ was printed in some of the 
magazines during its author's lifetime; that it 
there met my eye, and this its picture of winter 
impressed my imagination, though I lost, as years 
rolled on, my recollection of its source. Dis- 
posed to write a sonnet on winter, I conclude 
some features of Chatterton's impersonization of 
that season came forward, from the large deposit 
of Englbh poetry in my brain, and rendered me 
an unconscious plagiarist. 

Long before the fame of this miraculous crea- 
ture had gone abroad, the verses which appeared 
with his name in the magazines, and with a brief 
account of the obscurity of his birth, and his en- 
tire deprivation of literary instruction, had inspir- 
ed my youthful mind with conviction of the 
magnitude of hb genius, so finely, of late years. 
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eulogized by Mr Coleridge m the foUowing 
lines : 



-^ Britsnnia'fl bOM^ the wond^rou boy. 



An amaranth, that earth fcaroe leeni'd to own. 
Blooming in poverty's bleak wintiy shade. 
Tin disappointment came, and pdting wroqg. 
Beat it to earth.** 

Soon after the voliinie above mentioned ap- 
peared, I spoke of its author to Johnson, with 
the wannest tribute of my admiration; but he 
would not hear me on the subject, exclaiming, — 
** Pho, child ! don't talk to me of the powers of 
a vulgar uneducated stripling. He may be ano- 
ther Stephen Duck. It may be extraordinary to 
do such things as he did, with means so slender; 
— but what did Stephen Duck do, what could 
Chatterton do, which, abstracted from the recol- 
lection of his situation, can be worth the attention 
of learning and taste ? Neither of them had op- 
portunities of enlarging their stock of ideas. No 
man can coin guineas, but in proportion as he 
has gold.'* 

Though Chatterton had been long dead when 
Johnson began his Lives of the English Poets ; 
though this stupendous miscellany had then been 
some time before the world ; though its contents 

6 
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bad engaged half the Uterati of the aatioii in contro- 
versy^ yet would not Johnson allow Chatterton a 
place in Aose volumes in which Pomftet and 
Yalden were admitted* So invincible were his 
grudging and surly prejudices— enduring long-de- 
ceased genius but ill— and contemporary genius 
not at all. 

The great Thomas Warton has, in his edition 
of Milton^s lesser works, instanced, on almost 
every page, passages of as striking resemblance to 
Milton s poetic predecessors in English verse, as 
the opening of my twenty-seventh sonnet to a pas- 
sage in Chatterton. From the riches of Milton's 
imagination, I should suppose that these resem-* 
blaDces, too precise for coincidence, were also in- 
voluntary plagiarisms. The involuntary pl^iar- 
isms from English poetry, in those compositions 
of Chatterton's, which he wished to impose upon 
the public for ancient, formed one of the strongest 
proofs by which Mr T. Wartcm, Mr Mason, and 
Horace Walpolewere enabled to pnmounce them 
modem. Exemption from involuntary plagiar- 
isms, to which every writer, conversant in poetry, 
is subject, affords proof as strong of the ancientry 
of the Ossianic compositions. It is true, the de- 
solation of Balclutha resembles that of Ninevdi 
in Isaiah, but, I think, not in a degree beyond 
possible coincidence ; — and there is also another 
VOL. V. s 
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picture of equal resemblance to the shepberd 
Konral's description of tbat stormy nigbt on which 
he found the infant Douglas in his floating cradle. 
Home was a Scotsman, and it is more probable, 
if it was not coincidence, that he drew from the 
Erse fragments of Ossian, which are said to be 
popular, to this day, in the Highlands, than that 
Macpherson built, in that instance, with Home's 
materials, or was capable of fabricating those 
sublime and exquisite works. Through their 
w hole course, those two are the only instances of 
passages at all similar to the writings of others. 
Every other poet, however great, and, on the 
whole, original, may be perpetually traced to his 
conscious and unconscious sources, in the writ- 
ings of his predecessors and contemporaries. — 
Milton eternally, and Shakespeare very often. 

You inquire after my opinion of Young as a 
poet. I always thought that, on a balance of his 
faults and beauties, a great sum of excellence re- 
mained. His satires are spirited and just ; his 
plays, like his Night Thoughts, grand, but extra- 
vagant ; often turgid, and oftener still genuinely 
great. Of the Night Thoughts, the three first are 
far the richest in noble passages. In the remain- 
ing six, we find, much exuberance and tautologic 
repetition, and sometimes strange fancies, of almost 
ludicrous coarseness. He seems not to know 
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when he has sufiiciently worked a fine idea — but 
wire-draws it till the spirit is lost. Yet he more 
frequently charms by the bright reverse of these 
errors^ and becomes luminous, comprehensive, 
striking, and sublime. 

Godwin's St Leon has engaged my recent at- 
tention. The story is far less interesting than that 
of his Caleb Williams — yet is it a grand work : and 
though two impossible attainments, that of mak- 
ing gold by transmutation, and of renewing juven* 
escence by an elixir, form the basis of the history^ 
a sublime moral results from die evils which^ 
were such powers attainable, they must naturally, 
perhaps inevitably, produce ; evils far greater 
than can result from the bitterest poverty, or 
from the uncertain, and, at the longest, brief dur- 
ation of life. Striking and deep observations on 
human nature, perpetually occur on the pages ot 
St Leon, to which every feeling heart bears an 
echo. Godwin's writings, bold and novel, exhibit 
one of many proofs, in this immediate period, of 
the inexhaustible source of genius in the human 
mind. 

I cannot allow you to place yourself in the 
number of those who only feel the sensibilities of 
the poetic character, without its energies. Your 
poetic Miscellany bears spirited testimony against 
this self-injustice. Adieu ! 
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Rev. R. Fellowes. 

Lichfield^ March. 10, 1800. 

I HAVE much for which to thank you ; for a» 
iatention of visiting Lichfield, whose accomplbh- 
ment would have delighted me, and whose 
Counteraction I regret ; for your active solicitude 
for tlie preservation of my life, threatened by a 
dangerous malady ; and for a * new composi- 
tion, which does your talents and jrour principles 
the highest honour. It appears to me that reason, 
truth, and demonstration support your arguments 
in this work, and that imagination adorns them 
with very brilliant hues. 

I have ever thought, with you, that the inevi- 
table, and factious struggles for power in a re- 
public, and still more in what is termed a pure 
democracy, are, in a greater degree, injurious to 
the security aud peace of the people, than even a 

* Morality united with Policy; or, ReQectioiis on the OU 
and New Government of Fiunce. Pnoked for Jpha White, 
Horace's Head, Fleet Street, 1800.-^. 
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despotic monarchy, and have exclaimed with 
Goldsmith, 

** I fly froin petty tyrants to the UffMie ;* 



therefore must it gratify me highly to see my own 
general ideas on the subject thus analyzed, prov- 
ed^ and illustrated, by one for whotn I feel so 
much esteem. Suffer me, however, to confess 
my opinion, that respecting the direly-featured 
French reTolution, with the cause to which you 
chiefly impute it, viz. the depravity and licentious 
conduct of the Freiich clergy, which made the 
generality of the people infidels, and the r^st 
gloomy and useless liigots, other causes combined. 
Remember the contemptuous ridicule on their 
imputed slavery, which had, through ages, been 
a prominent feature in our senatorial oratoiy, on 
our stage, in our very pulpits ; how incessantly it 
stung and goaded them fij-om those proud island- 
ers, beneath whose prosperity and greatness the 
genius of France stood rebnked. This, our ever- 
avowed disdain of their submission to despotism^ 
I think one of the preparatory causes, but tb^ 
emancipation of America far the most efficient. 

It has long appeared to me that the chastise- 
ment of retfibutdry Consequence has visited this 
country, and the couit of France; the first for 
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its bjustice, the second for its treachery in that 
Transatlantic war. But, for the unjust attempt 
of England upon those established privileges^ 
which formed the constitution of her colonies, I 
verily believe France had never, at least not in 
thb age, ceased to be a monarchy, and that the 
calamities of an exterminating contest had beeu 
spared to Europe. The French court foresaw 
the mischiefs which the English were bringing 
upon themselves, and guilefully and basely en- 
couraged them to pursue their destructive scheme 
of violence, by promised support and alliance, 
and then, most dishonourably and dishonestly, 
fought with America against England, engaging 
Spain and Holland in the combination. 

Poor Louis the XVI. always declared the re- 
luctance with which he yielded to the solicitation 
of his queen and ministers to this betraying and 
faithless plan, the resulting evils of which, to- 
wards France, fell afterwaids so heavy on him- 
self, his family, and his nobles. The emanci- 
pation of our colonies, and its glory to them, be- 
came a seducing example to the French popu- 
lace, and planted in their hearts the seeds of 
revolt, avenging upon that government its violat- 
ed faith ; avenging, also, upon this country, in 
the calamities of the present contest, its injustice 
to America. 
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Nor yet is the cup of retribution full, since 
£ngland is insanely bent upon prolonging, in in- 
terminable prospect, the desolation, the cruel 
miseries and ruinous expense of the war. Such 
is her jealousy, and impotent rage of crushing the 
monster, whose conception her long series of 
sarcastic reproach for imputed slavery had pro- 
moted, and to whose birth she was the certain, 
though involuntary midwife, by her tyrannous at- 
tempt upon American freedom. She is how 
making the same unjust assault upon the long- 
established privileges of Ireland. 

At first I hailed the revolution in France as a 
glorious attempt to procure for that country the 
blessings of a limited monarchy, but I soon saw, 
in the tyranny exerted towards its mild monarch, 
and in the interference of the neighbouring na^ 
tions, that the result would prove a fatal blow to 
rational liberty in Europe, and most of all, in 
this country ; that it would, as you finely express 
it, place British freedom upon a narrow and 
wasting isthmus, between anarchy and despotism. 
Had this revolution happened beneath the reign 
of a tyrant, it might have acted upon other king- 
doms with a warning influence against tyranny. 
As it was, our king and parliament, with nine- 
louths of the English people, impute it chiefly, 
and but that they choose to call in the aid of reli 



gMNwaialto auppcnt migiiinafy ummmts, aMt 
opposite to the goqiel pracepti, thcj would, ex- 
closiveljy impute tbe ofcrthiow of monarclqr in 
France to the concetsioof made by the king k 
£ivour of his subjects libertes. 

Hence every rmtiond and religious phm for 
tbe reformation of abuses is termed Jacobimsm. 
Hence Mr Pitt dared to say, in the senate 
not a month ago, that to assert diat the interests 
of the few ought to be subordinate to those of the 
many, was maintaining the vital principle of Ja* 
cobbism. Hence, while he «iid his adherents 
justly represent our foes as crippled m their navy, 
their commerce ruined, and most of their militaiy 
conquests wrested from their posaessioo, thej are 
absurd enough to declare that then can be no 
security for England in a peace with France ; as 
if that ruin to us, which, under her mooarchy^ and 
in the plenitude of her power and greatness, she 
could not effect, she was likely to compass in 
the disordered and exhausted state in which sh^ 
must long remain. 

France never kept peace with England when 
she thought it for her interest to break it ; neither 
did this country with bsr ! - What has ever been 
will ever be, whether the Gallic govemnient be 
republic, democratic^ consular, or monarchical ; 
but each nation stands now more in need of a 
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long peace than after any former war, and there- 
fore^ when made, it will probably be of propor* 
tionate duration. 

It is insulting nonsense to plead the vices of 
JBuonaparte, or the instability of his power, as a 
reason for prolonging the miseries of war. His 
mortality might as rationally be pleaded. An 
opportunity was opened, by his late concessions, 
for obtaining a general pacification, and probably 
upon good terms for England and her allies ; and 
the present debilitated state of France is the tme 
security £or its permanence; far greater than 
could result from the Bourbon family regaining 
that power which is now vested in the Cromwett 
of that country. 

It i& plain that our rulers are bent upon forcing 
it back into monarchy, or crushing and dismem- 
bering it according to their former Quixotism ; 
but while France is so much weakened as to be 
less than ever formidable to England, she is yet 
too proud to be her vassal, too great to be struck 
from her existence as a nation, by any human 
power, single or combined. 

In Government refusing to restore one of the 
removed pillars of our freedom, the Habeas Cor- 
pus act, we see how our isthmus wastes on the 
side of despotism. That removal was pleaded as 
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a necessary check to Jacobinisai. It is now per- 
fectly knowDy that if ever the principle existed in 
any formidable degree in England, it has received 
its death wound here, in our experience of the 
misersies it has produced in France. 

On other occasions, our ministry plead the pre- 
sent perfect satisfaction of the nation in their 
measures, yet they will not replace this national 
column. Then do they not shew us, in the abuse 
of that despotic power, which its removal has 
given them, its infinite consequeuce to individual 
protection ? l^hey prevent their state prisoners 
from being brought to trial! they make them 
languish whole years in imprisonment. Thus L^ 
no one, confessing dislike to the present mea- 
sures, secure in his person at this hour in Eng- 
land. 

Adieu! I have written beneath sensations of 
confusion in my brain, which have probably com- 
muuicated their mal-influence to my style. My 
disorder takes large strides upon my strength and 
spirits. 
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Thomas Park, Esg. 

Buxton, June 12, 1800. 

What an age have I beea indebted to you for 
a very kind and interesting letter! You >\U1, how* 
ever, I know, accept the too just excuse 1 may 
plead, and which I am obliged to plead to all 
my correspondents. The dizzy malady did not 
soften during the period which has elapsed since 
I wrote last. Experienced benefit in former 
years, beneath a weaker degree of the same dis- 
order, enabled the anchor of hope to gleam to 
me afar ojQT from this fountain's edge. Its magne- 
tic influence drew me hither, though, conscious 
that in this more northern climate, ** Pale winter, 
lingering, chiird the lap of May;" and so it 
proved. I left Stafl^ordshiie in the full bloom of 
vernal luxuriance, and found here bleak and leaf- 
less sterility, and a thin invalid corps in all the ho- 
tels. Soon, however, the foliage peeped from 
the few trees of this scene, and juvenile sateUites 
began to appear around the dim and waning orbs 
of existence. — ^Yourself and Mrs Park ought to 
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have been here^ since you are sufferers from the 
rheumatism. That fiend of the joints is nowhere 
so successfully laid, as it is called, as amidst these 
waters. Precious had such an association proved 
to me. It has not, on this excursion, been given 
me to converse with many very congenial spirits; 
Your muse and mine appear together in the li- 
brary window of this golden semilunar palace, 
amidst the mountams ; but verse seenfis a dead- 
letter to every person here ; the taste for it ap* 
pears to recede more and more from the palate 
of the age. Dt JofansoB wrote the lives of 
our bards to lead the reading world fix>m the 
bright and pure eminences on whi4:h Aey sit* into 
Ihe marshy levels of prose comfposilions, by the 
ignis fatum power of his satkric wit ; and Mr 
Gisbome tells us no poetry ought to be written 
or read which has not an immediately rdif^oua 
tendency. So absurd is this i^e, diat it is no long- 
er sufficient that the sallies of poetic fancy sbodil 
be innocent, wholly free from the pernioious al- 
loy of immoral or in^modest tendency?— but it 
would be just as wise to prohibit every subject in 
conversation that is not morally didactic or devo- 
tional. 

Yet a few more days^ and my pilgrimage m 
this land of strangers will end. Hitherto I may 
not boast very perceptible benefit in my principal 
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malady. I have these last nine days been ex- 
tremely indisposed in my stomach. People tell 
me it is the effect of the water and bath, contend* 
ing with bile, and ej^pelling it. I am, however, 
by no means sure that I have a bilious constitution. 
My complexion has no tint which bespeaks that 
tendency. Should it be so, my dizziness may have 
had that source, and my present malady prove 
eventually favourable. 

Sorry am I to find that our triple winter, as 
you justly caU it, has been so unpropitious to die 
health of yourself and Mrs Park ; that pain and 
dejection have hovered over the couch, near that 
hearth, of which genius and literature, love and 
friendship, are the Lares. Our spring, which has 
been so genial, chased, I trust, the sombre in- 
fluences, and left the bright ones to their wonted 
and cloudless operations. 

I agree with you that it is not amongst our 
modem songs that the musical composer is to 
look for his happiest verbalism ; but surely the 
rich sources of English poetry exempt him from 
the necessity of taking words, which are already 
adapted to airs in possession of the public ear. 
For serious glees, and even solo airs, Ossian has 
long been a mine ; and amongst the odes of Cow* 
ley, Collins, Gray, Mason, and Akenside, little 
detached passages may be found, proper for every 
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style of composition, all new and unworn on ikt 
actual Ivre. The third stanza of Akenside's Ode 
on the Winter Solstice, would make a beautiful 
glee, beneath the hand of musical genius. The 
gaiety of the tirst part of the stanza, and the pcD- 
sive solicitous sentiment of the latter, suggest and 
demand the fascinating power of harmonic con- 
trast. For a gay glee, or solo air, perhaps the fol- 
lowing lines, an extempore of this moment, might 
not be improper. 

Now Spriiu; wakes the May-mom, the sweetest of hours. 
Calls the lark to the sunbeam, the bee to the flowers; 
Calls youth, love, aad beauty their homage to pay, 
And weave their gay garlands to honour the May ; 
Yet hope not, whate'er of soft joys it may bring, 
That the season, so joamd, will pause on its wing. 

Since I came here I have heard of the death of 
Mr Hayley's darling proteg6 : Alas!— -and also 
of the decease of a valued poetic friend of mine, 
Rev. W. B. Stevens of Repton. About his 25th 
year he published a fine poem, in blank verse, en- 
titled Retirement. It was a poetic morning of 
bright promise ; but the pitchy cloud of the re- 
viewers' perceptions darkened its pure and crystal 
rays — nor could the mob of readers perceive its 
lustre through that dense medium of unjust cen- 
sure. Consequently, being a maiden work, it 
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had no sale, and the high-minded reserve of the 
author was irreparably disgusted. He published 
no more ; and now, alas, the golden fountain of 
his genius is for ever dried up, ere half the age of 
man was attained. Such are the mischiefs of in- 
competent and self-elected censorship. 
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Rev. T. S. Wh alley. 

Buxton, June 14. 1800* 

After passing a month at this place, I pur- 
pose returning home next week, without having 
much cause to flatter myself that the malady 
which brought me hither is subdued. 

Sorry 1 am to find you a fellow-sufl^erer with 
me in that wretched dizziness, so much more 
annoying than pain, ^ven when not by pain ac- 
companied. The Bath waters cured my friend 
Simpson of that disease — why do not you, who 
are, comparatively speaking, on their confines, re- 
sort to them ? The Buxton springs are of re- 
sembling, though gentler effects, with the supe* 
rior advantage of a pure mountainous air, sharp, 
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but bracingy free from the noxious city-efflmriai 
and from the no less noxious iufluence of a toa 
luxuriant vegetation. 

I am comforted that the sombre style^ in which 
your letter commences, brightens on its progress. 
Your heart cheers and expands beneath the local 
influence of your scene, rising to your pen ; that 
scene, so lovely, and so beloved ! You delineate 
its rude, native graces ; then paint it cultured and 
adorned as it is by your sylvan industry and taste ; 
and this in colours so vivid, that they pass before 
my memory in all their charms. Ah ! wrill they 
ever again meet my actiud vision? Ill health, 
war, which, upon the system it is now carried od, 
must be interminable at any period, short of that 
which shall bring utter distress and ruin upon this 
country ; heavier and heavier ministerial depre- 
dations every year on our property 1 — Circum- 
stances like these darken the perspective of hope, 
when it is bent on the far distant habitations of 
our friends. 

1 am charmed with the new ebullition, in your 
last, of connubial love and gratitude. Long may 
the priceless blessing remain to you, the value of 
which you so justly, and so amiably appreciate. 
The venerable Mrs Whalley, senior, your excel- 
lent mother, alive at 96, and in full possession of 
her faculties ! May the attenuated thread of her 

10 
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existence be yet longer spun, even till intellect and 
comfort will be its associates no more. 

Have you read that sublimely fabulous novel 
St Leon? My literary correspondent Mr Fel- 
lowes, thus speaks of it : . 

*' I think this work of Godwin's atones for the 
former paradoxes of his vanity or errors of his 
heart. Godwin appears to possess a mind open 
to conviction, and to be in train to be a Christian. 
His opinions have lately undergone strange 
changes. He who is so lately become the warm 
and eloquent panegyrist of connubial love, domes- 
tic sympathy, and kindred connections, is likely 
to feel, at length, the beautiful simplicity of the 
Christian doctrine, and to enter himself the able 
champion of revelation ; but to return to his no- 
vel. What a picture of terrific sublimity is ex- 
hibited in the person of Bethlem Gabor! I con- 
templated it with awe, and my aversion to such 
utter extinction of sympathy in an human heart 
was almost subdued by the grandeur which enve- 
lopes every lineament of his ferocity. The cha- 
racter of St Leon also is conceived with distinct- 
ness, and maintained with consistency. The 
power of early impressions in weaving the inex- 
tricable web of the future character, is marked 
with great ability, and nice discrimination. The 
misery associated with the extraordinary powers 

VOL. Y. T 
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possessed by St Leon, must make a highly mo- 
ral impression on the mind, teaching it that ac- 
quiescence in the present state of things^ which is 
essential to happiness. It proves that the great- 
est curse which could be inflicted on man, would 
be the gratification of his boundless wishes ; and 
that while a certain degree of security is nece»- 
«ary to our enjoyments, there is a degree of it 
which, in the present frame and temper of the 
human heart, would be the destructioQ of our 
happiness." Adieu. 
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Edward JERNii9GHAM,£sg. 

Lichfield, June 23, 1800. 

Thank you for your interesting * volume, 
our attentipn to my health, your friendly counsel. 
I was at Buxton when these testimonies of friend- 
ship arrived at Lichfield. Your letter followed me 

* Select Sermons, translated from the French of Bossuet, 
Bishop of Meaax, to nvhich is prefixed an Essay on the Elo- 
quence of the Pulpit in England. Printed for Oark, New 
Bond Street, 1800. 
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thither ; your book waited my return. I staid to 
read you in print, ere I answered you in manu- 
script. 

Youi' prefatoiy essay on the defects' of our 
pulpit oratory is very ingenious; ]{et I am inclin- 
ed to believe it complains of a remediless habit 
of style ; that its so much quieter nature than that 
of the French prelate, from whom you give spe- 
cimens of fervent example, is too deeply laid in 
the more sober tenetai of our religion, in national 
character, and national taste, and in the less se- 
cluded lives of our priests, to make it eligible for 
them to adopt the personal appeals, the familiar 
pathos, the passionate exhortations, and fulmi- 
nating threats of the Catholic pulpit. . 

That our liturgy is more glowing than the 
sermons which succeed it, I confess ; but it 
should be remembered that prayer is, in its very 
nature, more fervid than admonition. Then the 
ascetic lives of the Papal clergy throw a sacred- 
ness around them, disposing their auditors to 
listen more reverently to their persuasions, more 
submissively to their philippics. 

But when we see that man in the pulpit whom 
we are in the habit of meeting at the festal board, 
at the card- table, perhaps seen join in the dance, 
and over whose frailties, in common with our 
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own, no holy curtain has been drawn, we expect 
modest exhortation, sober reasoning, chastized 
denunciation ; and I have uniformly seen the con- 
gregation more disgusted than touched and alarm- 
ed by the bolder style you wisli to see preral, 
especially where the preacher was young, and 
not invested with the ensigns of elevated office. 

It must be considered also, that superstition is 
ever more vehement dian rational faith ; Popeiy 
than Protestantism ; the foncied immediate in- 
spiration of our Methodists and other sectaries, 
than the tenets of the Church of Engbind. 
Popery had to stimulate the mind to immense 
and unnatural sacrifices, diose of die connubial 
propensities, the attachments, filial, fraternal, and 
social ; and she knew that reason had not compe- 
tent powers; that, to combat dKMe Iq^taome 
passions, it was necessary to call m die aid of die 
darker. So also the modem Calvinistic school, 
which inculcates the principles of Methodism, 
without confessing its name. The English laws 
allow not monastic seclusion, widi its severe cor- 
poral penances. Our celebrated essential Me- 
thodists invent monasteries for the mind, vnth all 
. their dismal train of needless renunciadoos ; of 
that great moral school, the sU^e ; of the inno- 
cent delights of the opera, the concert-room, and 
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the dance ; with thoi»e rigid and gloomy tenets of 
hereditary cursedness^ and miserable amenability 
for other sins than our own. 

To enforce these dreary precepts, their preach- 
ers use the same means the Papal clergy employ ; 
they combat the gentler by tlie ungentler pas- 
sions ; and, to excite them, are necessitated to 
agitate themselves, and their congregation, and 
their readers, by the ebullition of enthusiasm. IC 
is expected that the pulpit eloquence of the re- 
formed and established church, should, lilce the 
spirit and maxims of the Saviour it preaches, be 
mild and placid ; should allure rather than asto- 
nish, persuade rather than terrify ; that it should be 
like the serene summer evening, in which the soul . 
aspires, in the influence of hope, and in the con* 
templation of mercy ; that it should leave to su- 
perstition her lightnings and her tempests ; to sa/ 
to fear, ** be thou my chief and grand ally, 

** And men shall know thee by the throbbing heart. 
When thy dark power inspires each thrilling line, 

Sinee, thongh sot'i pity claim her mingled part. 
All, all the thunders of the scene are thine." 

I am jealous for the religious honour of the 
late century, and for England, when 1 hear you 
pronouncing the state of Christian oratory at the 
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commencement of the fourth, r^al, and at that of 
the eighteenth meagre and impoverished. Unac- 
quainted with those early polemic compotttioHy 
1 am yet unwilling to suppose our treasures in 
that line less precious, tboii^ tbey may be less 
voluminous. Can these nominal saints of the 
olden time, with the later prelates of Rome's su- 
perstitious church, boast more energetic and la* 
minous oratory than the pages of Warburton, 
Lowth, Newton, Watson, Beattie, Jennings, 
Horsley, Paley, and our young sacerdotal Mar- 
cellus, Fellowes, whose recent works are not bora 
to die. — I have not mentioned Hurd, because I 
confess his frostism. 

Then as sermon writers, what can be more a« 
nimated, more irradiating to sceptic scruple, than 
the sermons of Sherlock ? Seed's glow with the 
fire of genius, and die earnest eloquence of self- 
conviction. Sterne*s are dramatic, touching, pa- 
thetic. Ogden's are solemn, startling, convin- 
cing. Blair's are exquisite. Imagination twines 
her richest, yet chastest flowers around the gold- 
en chains of his reasoning ; which, uniting piety 
and morality, avoids the perplexing themes of 
mysticism, whose repose is the best interest of 
Christianity, %vhose sacred veil it is at once use- 
less and rash to put aside. I am no great reader 
of sermons, and these are the chief compositions 

10 
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that name which I have considered; but 
doubtless there are many others equally able; 
andy rich as is die oratoric cream which you have 
skimmed for us from die Bishop of Meaox^ I 
should not fear being empowered to produce ex- 
tracts from the sermons I have mentioaedy that 
would contain eloquence vivid and imjNretsiye as 
animates those which you have given us from the 
French prelate. Permit me also to observe, that 
I have not unfrequently witnessed triumphs of 
English pulpit-oratdry in the rapt attention, the 
starting, and often streaming tears of the congre* 
gation, decided as those recorded by the vanity of 
Gregory Nazianzen. However founded in truth, 
such boastful egotism,, in any English preacher, 
would extremely disgust his audience. 
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Rev. R. Fellowes* 

Lichfield, July 1, 1800. 

There is no longer any wonder that the Cri- 
tical Review should praise that obscure fustian 
epic, Gabor, since 1 learn from you that the au- 
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thor and the critic are one person. It has long 

been understood that is the reviewer of new 

poetry in that publication. I have been told that 
he has considerable talents and leamii^. Gabor 
is uo proof of the tirst, since to think clearly is 
inseparable from great strength of intellect; 
though we often see scholastic knowledge exist 
in a mind where the lights of imagination^ if they 
shine at all, shine but by glimpses, and where 
the judgment is wholly opake. 

1 am charmed with your analysis of the design 
and execution, the characteristic powers, and the 
moral, of that grand fabulous novel St L«eon. 
Candid and charitable is your pious hope for its 
most extraordinary author. May it be accom- 
plished ! 

Is there not a striking warning given against 
national and religious prejudices in the plausibi- 
liiy and apparent strength of the arguments put 
into the mouth of the grand inquisitor, at Madrid, 
in favour of that horrible institution ? It was by 
similar reasoning that the late divorce bill was 
defended; viz. that cruelty to the individual was 
mercy to the community. So pleaded Gardner 
and Bonner to the bigot queen, to induce her to 
light her pyres. So will they always plead who 
love judgment better than mercy. They are all, 
however^ ready to wish the preference reversed 

6 
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at the Great Tribunal at which themselves must 
stand; yet, could that one individual of the uni- 
verse be excepted, I am afraid they would wish the 
£nal edict of their God relentless as their own. 

I have at length procured the Farmer's Boy, 
for which 1 had impatiently waited. The praise, 
with which it has been honoured from your pen, 
much more than the boasting odd preface, raised 
my expectations too high. Doubtless this poem 
is another miracle, added to many which the last 
century has produced, of native poetic talent, 
bursting through the clouds of penury, obscurity, 
and wholly uncultured education. But Bloom- 
field stands on no level of poetic ability with 
Chatterton or Burns, perhaps even with Yearsley. 
The Farmer's Boy certainly contains a succession 
of pleasing natural pictures of pastoral life ; vital, 
because they are not drawn from bookish me- 
mory, or from imagination, but from nature, and 
the real habits of the author's station and expe- 
rience; but to my ear the numbers are often in- 
harmonious, and sometimes, while the images are 
simple, the expression is hard and bombastic, 
thus, 

'* And dirt nsnrps the empire of his shoes.** 

— ^The empire of a fanner's boy's shoes! 
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^ UnrivsUM stands lliy conitry cbeese, O Qi\t», 
Wlioae very name alone engenden smttes ;** 



Again, 

** Wliere grandeur revels in nnboonded stores^ 
Restraint, a slighted stranger at their dooEs." 

The landscape of the vale of Euston has no ap- 
propriation, and without appropriation what is 
poetic landscape worth, if no feature of the scene 
is brought strongly to the eye ? We are told there 
are woods and groves rising in solemn grandeur — 
so there are in tlie domain of every nobleman ; but 
there are kites, and pheasants, and foxes at Eus- 
ton ! — ' Good lack,' are there indeed ? 

I like the autumn and winter of the Farmer's 
Boy better than its spring akid summer. In the 
former, the hogs in the wood, feeding on fallen 
acorns ; their gregarious habits and customs ; the 
rushr-grown pooV the haunt of the lonely wild- 
duck; her sudden and startled flight from the 
reeds, and the pig-perturbation it caused ; these 
form an interesting and vivid scene, new oq the 
poetic page. It is in the manner of Teniers in 
the painter's school. 

Then, with the field-hut; its prepared boyish 
spdhs; the disappo^tmeot, and the ph^osophic 



reflections on nvhat constitutes impiisonment ; 
with all these verses I am much phased 5 and with 
one of the lines I am charmed; 

^ And strolls tbe Gnisoe of the lonely fields." 

Besides that line, there is only one couplet of the 
whole composition which impressed ipe strongly 
enough to remain on my memory. It is in the 
description of the thunder-storm m the night ; and 
the lines are admirably. 

^ The fiurmer wakes, and sees, with Rilent dread. 
The aogiy shafts of Hearen gleam round his bed.** 

That appears to my eye the only Tery strong poetic 
ray which illuminates this pleasing, but, surely, 
not very fine poem. That masterly couplet ex- 
cepted, who that recollects Thomson's or Chat- 
terton's still grander description of a thunder- 
storm, can thhik very highly of this in the Farmer's 
Boy ? Behold Chatterton's Thunder-storm. 

^ Tlie sun was gleaming in the midst of day. 

Dead was the air, and all the welkin blue, 

When from the south arose, in drear array. 

An heap of sable clouds, of sullen hue. 

And their dark train on towards the woodland drew ; 

Shroudfog, at once, the sunn's delightful face, 

And the black tempest sweli*d and gathered round apace. 
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The gatberM storm is ripe ; — the big drops fidl. 
The son-bonit meadows smoke, and drink the rain. 
Til'' approaching ghastliness the herd appal, 
And tlie fnll flock are driring o*er the phun. 
DashM from the cloads the waters iall amain; 
The horizon gapes ! — the yellow lightning flies. 
And the hot fiery steam in the wide flashing dies. 

Hark ! how the sallcn thnnder*s grmnbling soond 

Conies slowly on, aod then, loud rattling, cfamgs, 

Shakes the high spire; and still, though spent and drown'd. 

Upon the shrinking ear of terror hangs. 

The winds are np, trees wrilliing as in pangs ; 

Again the lightnings flash, the. thunder roars, 

And from the full clouds burst the pattering stony showers.** 

Bloomfield's description of faaj-makiog, reminds 
me of one in a juvenile poem of mine. I am 
tempted to insert a part of it here*. 

On page 68th of the Farmer's* Boy, there is a 
strangely mistaken epithet — thus : ** In earliest 
hour of dark unhooded morn." A dark mom is 
hooded, not vnhooded. Of such a morning Mil* 
ton says, — 

*^ KerchiePd in a comely cloud. 
While rocking winds are piping lond." 

Coz White has lately, he tells me, enjoyed the 

* See the first Yolome of the author's poems, lately publish- 
ed by Mr Scott. 
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happiness of your society, and the honour of an 
introduction, through you, to Dr Parr. Oh, en- 
vied, Attic hours ! Adieu ! 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield, July 9, 1800. 

Ah, honoured friend, tidings of your filial de- 
privation reached me at Buxton. Prepared as I 
was for the event, I, shuddering, lamented the ex- 
tinction of your dearest hope. Be assured of my 
true sympathy. It is all that helpless friendship 
can rationally offer. Time and intellectual exer- 
tion have balms in store for even such wounds, 
deep as they are ; but the trite arguments of con- 
solation have them not to infuse. 

And now, turning from a sad and hopeless 
theme, permit the expression of my fervent thanks 
for the too generous present of your new poem. 
For your interest's sake, I had rather you should 
have abstained from every present of a work so 
expensive, which I should gladly have purchased 
the instant I knew it was published. My grati- 
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tude had been earlier avowed, had I not been ill 
nnce it arrived; a fortnight's prisoner Mrithin 
doors, beneath cloudless skies, nor yet emancipate 
ed in these hours of bloom. 

The Epistles on Sculpture admirably widen 
the circle of your Encyclopedian Muse, which 
enriches the literary fane of Britain with poetic 
celebration of the arts aqd sciences; traces their 
progress, and recals the just claims of their pro- 
fessors from the oblivious, shadows of time. 

I hope you will proceed to the future consum- 
mation of your avowed purpose; that sorrow, 
which spreads so dense a veil upon your hopes 
and affections, 

** Will yet be fonnd all powerless to eraze 
Those shadowy foims, whose every precious trace 
By science hoarded, anrl to fancy dear. 
The muses, with expecting smile, revere. 
While yet in genius* plastic soal they rest^ 
Folded, like future gems, in nature's breast*.^ 

And will you pardon me if true solicitude for 
your future fame, induces me to hint my wish, 
that when this meditated composition shall be 
rising under your hands, you would pay more at- 
tention to the too frequent recurrence of certain 

* Epistles on Scolptnre. 
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epithets ? With you, who have such perfect com- 
mand of language, it must be owing to careless- 
ness merely, that the words dear, fond, sweety are 
so very often repeated in the rich poem before 
me. Envy, which delights in calling the notice 
of the public to the smallest specks on poetic 
snow, will perhaps be busy on this subject in the 
reviews. You might as well sweep these little 
sticks and straws from the polished surface of 
your verse, since the trouble of doing it b trif- 
ling. 

Forgive me also, if I ej^press my jealousy for 

our matchless Shakespeare, beneath my observ- 
ance of your silence respecting him, when you 
combat the epvious, arrogant, and unjust asser- 
tion of Montesquieu and Winckleman, ^' that the 
[English labour under a natural incapacity to ex- 
cel in the fine arts." You oppose, singly, the ia- 
stance of Milton. Shakespeare and Milton are 
names that were never before divided, when an 
enlightened Englishman boasts, with patriotic ex^ 
ultation, of the poetic glory of his country. 

Milton, great as he was, is surely not the greatest 
Snglish poet, since he divides the palm of excel- 
lence with Homer ; while the thinly-peopled stage, 
and comparatively cold declamation of the Athe- 
nian and Greek drama, leave Sophocles, ^schylus, 
and Euripides no pretence to share the meed of 
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surpassing greatness with the bard of Avon ; — and 
if not they, how much less the Cornellle and Ra- 
cine of France, or the vaunted Schiller and 
Kotzebue of Germany ! — while, in the late cen- 
tury, England has produced poets, in every style, 
that eclipse, in originality and grandeur, the 
united poetic strength of the whole Continent. 

More than I can express, do I honour and ad- 
mire the frequent testimony borne in this your poem, 
and in its learned and instructive notes, against 
the sanguinary spirit which has disgraced this 
reign ; which cost us the Western Empire, and 
which has since diffused so vast a portion of need- 
less death and anguish over the globe. The firm, 
yet temperate manner in which you censure the 
lust of war, in this composition, is worthy of your 
benevolence, your genius, and your judgment. 
Your lost friend Cowper's assertion, — 

^ War 18 a game which, were their subjects wise, 
King's could not play at,'* 

should be engraven on every heart, together with 
your own impressive exclamation, — 

'^ War, whence the worst of human misery springs. 
The people's foUy, and the guilt of kings." 

It would be intruding too much on your time, 
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were I to point oi»t the various {laasages M^hich 
stand prominent on my admiration in the coiuse 
of this poem and its notes. Yet I may not omit 
to mention, amongst those, the eigbteen lines in 
the second epistle, whieh begin, " As death-^iike 
clay ;" and also, in the third epistle, that passage 
of twenty-two lines, which begins, " Ye Rho- 
disHis/' 

The latter forms an animated and beautiful 
sentimental apostrophe to genume liberty, nobly 
springmg from the description of the fallen Co- 
lossus. Fiuely does it enliven the course of his- 
toric and didactic poetry. An equally happy ef- 
fect, though in a different manner, is produced by 
the episode of Icarius, Ulysses, and , Penelope. 
It is a lovely subject fur an historic group on can- 
vas. 

I am charmed with your candid and eloquent 
vindication of the fame of Daedalus; and I am 
inost feelingly interested by every tender mention 
of your suffering darling. It is thus that you 
have signed his, alas ! early apotheosis. 

I condole with you also on the loss of your be- 
loved friend, Cowper. It is a public as well as 
private loss, that, instead of his emerging, as was 
hoped, into intellectual light and exertion, his sun 
is forever set. The preceding eclipse of his 
mind, through several years, is one of the mighty 

VOL. V, v 
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mischiefs of the faimUc priilcipleSy whidi, from 
the eloquence and the private virtoes of three able 
writers, have attracted so much attention, and ob- 
tained so much indiscriminate praise. By those 
principles was our great moral poet, so lately 
vanished, induced to attempt to blast, and wither 
at the very root, that meed of national applause to 
which intellectual exertion looks for its reward : ,\ 

** That joys to think its effiirls may create 
Existence far beyond the comnum date, 
His wealth of mind to lastinii; ages gi?ey 
And in iiitnrity*s affection five *." 

Mr Cowper, whatever private friendship he 
mi^ht have had for Mr Hayley, must, from his 
avowed principles, together with Mr Gisbome, 
and all of that school, have surveyed the warm 
devotion of his muse to the exertions of genius, 
with the sort of eyes with which, in Godwin^s 
sublimely fabulous novel, Bethlem Gabor looked 
upon the benevolent exertions of St Leon in 
Hungary. 

I remain, my dear bard, &c. 

• Hayley's Essays on History. — S. 
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Earl of Carlisle. 

Lichfield, July 17, 1800. 

' My Lord, — I am honoured aud obliged by 
the present of your Lordship's play* ; and prefer 
the hazard of being thought obtrusive to that of 
seeming ungrateful. 

It gratifies me to see this tragedy written in the 
Shakespearean school as to style ; and in the in- 
termixture of wit and humour in the dialogue, and 
of the grotesque with the elevated in the charac- 
ters. Such blending, by whatever name of bar- 
barous or Gothic it may be st^matized, gives 
that ease and spirit which are strangers to the 
declamatory and solemn coldness of modem tra- 
gedy. The lighter traits, by contrasting those of 
pathos and horror, increase their force. 

Dryden's opinion veered on more than ' one 
subject of dramatic criticism. Your Lordship 
knows he not only sanctioned, by his practice, that 
monstrous production, a tragedy in rhyme, but de- 

* The Stepmother^— j9. 
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fended its adoption, which perpetoally betrayed 
him into ludicrous bombast where he meant to 
be impassioned. 

Except to the pedant, names are littlei Grecian, 
Gothic, or Gallic. That mixture of the comic 
and serious in tragedy, which Dryftn comlenuis, 
against his own example, as Gothic, is justified by 
more infallible tests than his taste or decision, 
learned and ingenious as he .was ; by the practice 
of the so much superior Sbakespear&-*by John- 
son's able defence of that practice, in his editioD 
of those peerless dramas ; by the constmctioii of 
the human min^ and by the aatural cQiine of cir- 
cumstances and events. Tlie ; dramft>« whether 
senous or comic, affectiag to be the nwror of 
huBian existence, is most exceUent when most 
fidthful to its design^ estcepting dial. measure, 
tlioii^h Bot rhyine, is essential to the true <fignity 
of the Iragie.muse. A tragedy in prose, is dwt 
nearer approximatiDn to life, which we find in 
wax-*wojrk compared with fine painting. Yet who 
prefers die substantial to the shadowy representa- 
tion ? * Mrs Wrist's men and women to the por- 
traits of Reynolds and Romney^ Gisorge Bam- 
well to the Merchant of Venice i 

Since 1^ is a motley texture of mirth and sor- 
row, rudeness and refinement, elevation and de- 
basement, the judiciouis introduction of those 
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varieties, as well as of the broader opposites of 
vice and virtue, best produces that first dramatic 
excellence, fidelity to nature. 

Will your Lordship allow me a yet extended 
trespass upon your patience, while I advert to the 
passages in the play which stand most prominent 
on my approbation : the speech of the Countess 
on the l6th page, beginning, *' You much mis- 
take me,"-^Isabella's comment upon it — The 
soliloquy of Casimir in the gallery. — It is poetic, 
it is Shakespearean. Also the Gount'a secoqd 
audible meditation — ** Yet to resign ber;%-rit 
breathes the geimine fe«tinga of an hearty in 
vi^hich eqiamoured passion is Ihe Aaron'a >rod. 
Xford Henr/s description- of Ibe guilt-ereatcd 
fAantom, is new and subliiiie; the abbot's basis 
of education adnurable. Such sentinieots rdndar 
Ibe drama a potent vehicle of virtuous impnii- 
fiions. From thek unexpected oocurreBce,iibey 
sink deeper into the mind than do coagenial 
axioms from tt^e pulpit. So true is il, not only 
that a verse may> but that a verse often will, catch 
him who flies a sermon. Frederic's jealousy is 
stimulated with great dramatic art — and of high 
poetic beauty is liord Henry's speech j commen- 
cing at the bottom of the 76th page ; so^ also 
Louisa's nocturnal 'soliloquy, viz. 
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** The eTeiiiiig*8 cold and dreuy; tbe dnfl doods 
Omg to the moimtain's brow.** 

We see, we feel the scene. A judicious, that i% 
not too lavish introduction of scenic- |>aintiDg 
into dramatic composition, has an infinitely fine 
effect : 



.«i 



light thickens, and the crow 



Makes wing to th' rodung wood! " 

In all the editions, rocking is written rooky wood. 
The unmeaning epithet passes unscrutinized by 
War burton and Johnson, though supposed to 
have descended from that pen, from which scarce- 
ly one has descended which does not picture the 
substantive, or, at least, strei^then it. A tran- 
scriber might easily mistake rockir^ for rooly — 
but criticism ought to suspect his fidelity, rather 
than the poet of a pleonasm so notorious. A 
rook being only a larger species of crow, it would 
not be much worse writing to say, the crow makes 
wing to th' crowy wood. The doubtless real ad- 
jective intended was rocking, which, making the 
night stormy, increases the horror. 

Another fine effect of interest in the speaker's 
situation, increased by scenic trait, is in the ex- 
pressed despair of Varanes, in Lee's Theodosius, 
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during the midnight nuptials of his rival. In that 
instance we forgive, we even forget, the rhymes, 
from that sympathetic gloom of spirit which 
imagery, thus solemn, inspires. I have often 
thought that English poetry has scarce any thing 
more impressive, more simply grand, more chil- 
lingly awful, than the second couplet of the pas- 
sage to which I allude — thus : 

^' Lean wolves forget to howl at night's pale noon, 
And yelping cars bark at the silent moon." 

The prologue to the Stepmother is extreme- 
ly well written. It has taken Johnson's counsel, 
to catch the aura popularis, from whatever point 
it may blow. Nor less happy is the epilogue, in 
its censure of that immoral tendency which pre- 
vails in the German plays. What idiot mania, to 
forsake our Shakespeare for them ! 

I have the honour to remain, with high esteen^, 
my Lord, your Lordship's, 8^Ct 
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' ChABLES SfMPSON, Eso. 

Lichfield, Aug. 30, 1800. 

I CONGRATULATE you, iDy loiig valued friendi 
on your marriage, and also your amiable bride. 
There are some things which we receive upon im- 
plicit trust, and the merit of her who could be 
your choice is one of my implicits. 

Your little wedding present was very kind, and 
i thank you for the distinctioB. May the hap- 
piness of this union prove unclouded as was the day 
on which you plighted your vows, till age and 
inevitable infirmities must a little dull aUd deaden 
its g4mv. 

I have lately read a curious book, recently 
published, Dunster on the subject of Joshua Syl- 
vester's translation of the French poet, Du Bartas. 
It recals this translation from the oblivion into 
which the alternate turgidness, and quaint affecta- 
tion of its phraseology, and Dryden's contemptu- 
ous satire, had combined to place it. Its subject, 
the creation — the first pair — their temptation and 
fall, with oUier of the Scripture traditions. The 
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translation is avowedly bold and paraplnrasticy and 
first appeared when Milton was only eight years 
old. 

The above mentioned book treats of ibis work, 
giving large extracts to support its author^s con- 
vktiony that Milton oiad^ plenteous use of its 
crude materials, and it sufficiently impresses that 
conviction upon the mind of all its unprejudiced 
readers. 

Strange and rugged are these materials— -cai*e- 
less even of quantity in the measures — with rhymes 
continually <k)ubled in one line, in this way, — 
'' And pleasures hi his treasures gaily found/' — 
till the couplets rattle and jingle like untuned 
bells; metaphors frequently hard and obscure; 
imagery as frequently distorted and violent — in- 
tersjperded with allusions absolutely farcical. 

Yet is ibis chaos almost as often illuminated 
by strong flashes of genius Imperaonization, at 
times, as grand as it is bold, and now and then an 
h^ly musical couplet, as if a throstle were to 
siiig, at intervals of silence from the general chat- 
ter of jays, cuckoos, and spairows. This is one 
of them, though, quoted from memory, it may 
not be quite in the first line exact— but of the 
second line I am certain. Speaking of the spon-< 
tdneous production of the Edenic Garden : 
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^ And there was given, whatever boon nature yielcU, 
Seedless and artless oyer all the fields." 



But still this tran9lation might fail to create 
powerful interest in the readers, did we pot indis- 
putably find in it the prima stamina of the Para- 
dise Lost ; the manner of treating that Scriptural 
story; its sentiments sometimes through whole 
passages ; its imagery in several instances ; its 
epithets very often. 

Nor only in Paradise Lost, but in Milton's 
lesser poems, we find thoughts, pictures, and 
phrases, adopted from Sylvester, since the re- 
semblance sets aside, in its nearness, all possibili- 
ty of coincidence. Whether they are to be found 
ip Du Bartas, or were the offspring of the trans- 
lator's paraphrastic licence, it might be curious to 
inquire. The editor of this comparative volume 
is silent on that head. 

The wonder seems, that this well-head of so 
many of the streams which constituted our vast 
and noble poetic river, has only now been dis- 
covered ; that Dryden, who, to have satirized Syl- 
vester, must have looked into him, and who was 
known to have felt some jealousy of the fame of 
Milton, was not aware how greatly he had been 
indebted, either to Du Bartas, or to his transls^tpr. 
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If he had been aware of it, the lettered world 
would have loudly heard of the plagiary. 

Mr T. Warton could not have read Sylvester's 
translation, or he would have shewn us in his ad- 
mirable edition of Milton's lesser poems, which 
traces their imitations to so many sources, that 
the grand Cerberian, and midnights cave scenery, 
;which opens L' Allegro, i» entirely from Sylves- 
ter's Du Bartas. He does mention, upon the 
.authority of Mr Bowie, that II Penseroso's 
first lines are formed from a distich in Sylvester, 
thus, 



** Hence, hence false pleasures, momentary joys. 
Mock OS no more with yoor iUading toys /' 

but this resemblance is shadowy and immaterial, 
compared to that in the opening of L'Allegro. Mr 
T. Warton mentions also, on the same authority, 
Milton's " Hide me from day's gairish eye/' that 
Sylvester has " From day's glorious eye ;" but that 
might very well be coincidence, or, if a plagiar- 
ism, it might be from others as well as from Syl- 
vester, since Shakespeare calls the sun " The 
beauteous eye of heaven ;" and a still older poet, 
Browne, in his Pastorals, says, 

'< W^e that the day's sole eye 4oth gild the seas," 
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However, with Milton's juvenile poetry it id pro- 
bable that Dryden was but little, if at all ac- 
quainted, since he has made no mention of it 
through all his * voluminious dissertatious upon 
English verse, except by the bold injustice of 
asserting, that Milton wrote his Paradise Lost io 
blank verse because he had not the talent of \mtr 
ing in rhyme ; that he had neither its ease nor its 
graces f. Yet surely no rhymes of Dryden's, great 
master though he was, are so eminently swee^ 
easy, and spirited as those of L' Allegro, 11 Peo- 
seroso, or more melodious than those of the 
wildly-beautiful Lycidas. 

Inconceivable, yet true, that with all their 
high and fascinating claims, the juvenilia of Mil- 
ton's muse had sunk from public notice beneath 
the tasteless neglect and contempt of the poets 
and literati during an interval of seventy years, 
which involved a longer date than that part of 
Dryden's existence which succeeded to its pub- 
lication. Professional critics ought never to be 
trusted, though they attain almost boundless trust, 
and even contemporary genius is too seldom just 
to the claims of its rivals ; so that between both 
the pin-faith multitude, which never thinks for 

* See the four large octayo yolumes by Malone of Dryden's 
prose works. — S, 
t See third yolame of MaloBe*8 Dryden, p. 98.-^S. 
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itself, is blinded. Even the aged Milton called 
the young and rising Dryden, the man of rhyme, 
in derision ; and Dryden denied the claim of the 
Paradise Lost to be called an epic poem, and 
placed Ben Johnson upon an higher eminence 
than Shakespeare ; while the other critics of that 
day impudently asserted, that the power of writ- 
ing dramas expired with that writer, though 
Shakespeare and Fletcher remained, and wrote 
long after his death. 

After all, I confess it mortifies me that our 
great epic poet, whose palms are illustrious as 
the Homeric laurels, should be thus obviously 
indebted not only to Homer and Dante in the 
Paradise Lost, and in his Juvenile poetry, to 
Drayton, Brown, and Fletcher, but also, in both 
his great and lesser works, to a Gallic poet, and 
his translator, neither of whom possessed, nof, 
on a balance of their beauties and defects, deserv- 
ed to possess the high esteem of their country. 
Adieu ! 
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Thomas Park, Esq. 

Lichfield, Sept. 25, 1800. 

I HAVE an immense deal to say to you, and 
therefore will not waste my time in apologies for 
the length of my involuntary silence. 

Mrs Park's complaints are unquestionably nerv- 
ous. Proteus-like, they assume, in turn, the form 
of various diseases ; yet, with all their teasing 
versatility, and harrassing obstinacy, they are not 
esteemed dangerous. 

To have seen you both beneath my roof this 
tropical summer, and in tolerable health and 
spirits, would have given me lively pleasure. 
From the different aspect of my apartments, and 
the luxuriant umbrage of my lawns and terrace, 
the over-fervid sun could not have smote us with 
his beams. I shall be glad to learn that no ac- 
cumulation of malady resulted to either of you 
from the long duration of the skiey ardours. 

It is nine years since I passed the three summer 

months at home. Imperious malady has always 

expelled me my little Eden, and driven me to the 

1 
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coast in the month of July. I felt very cross and 
Eveish to leave my scene in the season of light 
and bloom; and thus compelled, as 1 was, to seek 
the Buxton fountain early in the spring, I ven- 
tured to omit my coast-expedition this year. 

The decided pre-eminence you challenge for 
Cowper, over all his contemporary bards, stimu- 
lates me considerably. Highly as I deem of his 
genius, I by no means think it unequalled in his 
day. The superior popularity of the Task over 
any verse-composition of its period, must be ac- 
knowledged; but it is accountable from other 
causes than poetic pre-eminence ; viz. its posses- 
sing sufficient merit to render it very dear to far 
the greater part of the discerning few, while it is 
intelligible and interesting to the undiscerning 
many. That is not so with some of our noblest 
poetry, which must be confessed very superior to 
the Task— -as Paradise Lost, Comus, Lycidas, 
and Gray's two matchless odes, and hb Descent 
of Odin. Yet not any of those compositions, 
had they been coeval with the Task, would have 
had the least chance with it as to attaining speedy 
popularity. Therefore is it, that speedy populari- 
ty, however genuine and independent of review, 
mi^azine, and newspaper puffing, is no test of pre- 
eminence ; though, when thus genuine, it remains 
a proof of considerable merit. The superior 
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works I have mentionedi are all of much too coj 
grace, and abstracted sublimity, to be realljr felt, 
and sincerely admired by the common reader, who 
may yet be truly susceptible of the beauties of 
such a poem as the Task. Those readers will, 
however, be clamorous in applauding works, 
though above the reach of their .conceptionsi 
which have, by the slowly accumulating suffrages 
of the enlightened few, obtained high and establish- 
ed reputation. 

Then Cowper's Task, with no inconsiderable 
portion of true genius and estimable sentiments, 
is not only level with their capacities, bat grati- 
fies the two most general and nurtured feelings of 
the human mind ; its enthusiasm concerning the 
Deity, and its malice to its fellow-creatures. The 
sombre piety of that poem gratifies the first, and 
its severe moral satire, and, on some occasions, 
most ungenerous and unjust satire, pampers the 
second ; while the winter's walk, the winter even- 
ing, the post-boy, the newspaper, the iea-table,-^ 
all sweetly touched and described, will delight 
thousands, who would feel no thrill of impressive 
feeling in the augustly horrible Pandemonium of 
Milton, — who would be ennuied in his Eden, and 
puzzled and bewildered in the wild-wood of his 
enchanter, and by the wizard streams of his 
Deva. 

6 
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Let it be remembered, that Cowper's composi* 
tions in rhymCf whatever strength of -thought may 
be found in them, have no poetic witchery, either 
of imagery, landscape, or numbers ; that Crowe's 
Lewesdon Hill, though its subject is less amusing- 
ly desultory than that of the Task, may yet, as a 
work of genius, challenge the finest parts of Cow- 
per^spoem. 

Lot it be remembered how variously, and how 
beautifully. Hayley has written ; though 1 confess 
hia genius seems rapidly to have declined from its 
meridian, since diat noble poem, the Essay on 
^ Epic Poetry, appeared. Of this decline I am 
afraid you will think, and that it will be generally 
thought, his late work. Epistles on Sculpture, is 
another proof ; though it has many beauties, and 
though much learned information on the subject 
is contained in the notes. He was so good to 
send it me. You will there see, or have already 
seen, how passionately he deplores his lost pro- 
teg6 ; and that he there gives him his own name, 
confirming the public surmise that he was his 
son ; but, if it really was so, he either chose to 
deceive me on the subject^; or I strangely misun- 
derstood him, when I was his guest at Eartham, 
in the sununer 1782, when this youth was an in- 
fant, not two years old, and whose real father I 
understood to be the gallant young Howel, a 

VOL. V. X 
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former adoption of Mr Hayle/s, who was lost on 
his return from the West Indies. 

But to resume our -subject. Recollect the 
flood of picturesque imagination, which, in richly 
harmonious verse, Darwin has poured over the 
discoveries and systems of philosophic science; 
how original, how true to nature, and how vivid 
his pictures of the animal and vegetable world! — 
—-how appropriate, how varied, hew exquisite his 
landscapes ! — what entertaining and poetic use he 
has made of the most remarkable occurFOices of 
the late century ! I deeply feel thai ei the first 
poetic excellence, invention, there is an immense- 
ly transcendiug portion in Darwin's Botanic Gar- 
den to what can be found in the Task. 

Cowper is the poetic son of Dr Young. More 
equal, more consistent, more judicious, far less 
uniformly sombre than his parent, — but also much 
less frequently sublime. Darwin has no piarent 
amongst the English poets ; he sprung, in his de- 
clining years, Mrith all the strength and fancy of 
juvenile life, from the temples of an immortal 
muse, like Pallas •from the head of Jove. 

Nor should it be forgotten, that Coleridge's 
Ode to the Departing Year is sublimer through- 
out than any part of Cowper's Task; that the 
stripling, Southey, has written an epic poem, full 
Qf strength as to idea, and grandeur as to imagery ; 
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that both those writers, in their rhyme-produc- 
tions, far outshine Gowper's prosaic couplets. 

When these claims are made, without mention- 
ing the various and charming Mason, since his 
poetic sun was setting when Cowp^r's rose— ^ 
when they are poized in the scale, surely you will 
resign your Colossal claim for the muse of Cow- 
per, destined as she is to immoi'tal remembrance. 
That destiny I asserted for her to Dr Darwin, and 
Sir Brooke Boothby, ten years ago, wheif I heard 
thekh decide that the Task was too prosaic to 
survive its century, and that they could not read 
it through. 

And now, what shall I say to you on the subject 
of Miss fiannerman's volume i Long as my letter 
already is, I feel that I have much to add on the 
subject, to justify my utter dissent from you on 
that theme. Dr A/s lavish prabe of powers, 
which appear tot me of such strutting feebleness, 
surprises me much less than yours, since he pro- 
nounced the prosaic and long ctefunct Leonidas a 
fine epic poem. 

In the first place, you style Miss B. pre-eminent 
as a Scotish poetess. Ah ! have you forgotten 
Helen Williams and her Peru, published when 
she was under twenty ? I confess an epic poem 
was too arduous an attempt for years so blossoming, 
an unclassic education, and inexperience in critv 
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cism. Peru, consequendy, wants strength, and a 
sufficient portion of characteristic variety, and its 
metaphors and epithets are sometimes incongru- 
ous ; but the numbers are richly harmonious, the 
landscapes vivid, and the ^ancy wildly and luxu- 
riantly elegant. 

Have you forgotten, also, that Miss Baillie, 
just emerged as the acknowledged author of the 
Plays on the Passions, is a Scotish woman ; and, 
in my estimation, if indeed they are her's, as no- 
body now seems to doubt, a very ^eat poet. What- 
ever may be the faults of her two tragedies, poetic 
strength and beauty are to be found in them, 
which place her in the first rank of those who, in 
this period, have struck the Delphic lyre. No 
plays, except Jephson's, approach Shakespeare's 
so nearly. 

Surely that obscurity, which Burke pronounces 
a source of the sublime, is totaUy different in its 
nature to the strained and abortive conceptions of 
Miss Bannerman's pen ! The obscurity he nieans, 
is where sentiment is rather hinted dian expres- 
sed ; and, to an intelligent mind, conveys a dif- 
ferent meaning to that which the words simply 
bear. 

Certainly an author is not obliged to find bis 
reader brains; but that- obscurity which puzzles 
a reader, who has poetic sensibility and taste, to 
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^ues8 what the author meaos, is a great inexpi- 
able fault ; and if it occurs frequently, is as sure 
a proof of weakness in the powers of composition, 
as the former species is of strength. 

There are other things, aa you well know, 
which may render poetry obscure to the prosers, 
without fault in the^ composer ;*— as inversions, 
using epithets as verbs-active, or as noun-substan- 
tives, together with the bold and graceful omis- 
sion of the conjunctives. 

But the palpable obscure in which Miss B/s 
ide^^ are perpetually struggling, is not the result 
of the poetic licenses, anymore than of that mode 
of expression, which purposely leaves something 
to be supplied by the imagination of the reader. 
Unquestionably she has a good ear for the con- 
struction of numbers; her lines flow timefully. 
flowing number^ ar^, however, but the drapery 
of poetry, yaluabl/e when they clothe clear and 
vigorous thought^ and strikmg imagery; but 
lyortb. little when they enrobe such blown and 
enripty conceptions as I find on the pages of 
Miss B. 

You speak of the wildness of her fancy, — it 
seems to me elaborate, yet mcomprehensible, in- 
flated, yet trite; and, if I know what invention 
is, that prime essential in poetry, slie has abso- 
lutely none. Therefore is it, that* no time, no 
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instruction^ no experience, will make her a poet, 
though her command of numbers tolerably qua- 
lifies her for a«translator ; not of that class, how- 
ever, which rise upon their originals. 

I will take an early opportunity of shewing you 
the ground of these my convicticHis, Meantime, 
I remain, &c. 
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Rev. R. Fellowes. 

Lichfield, Sept. 27, 1800. 

In my mind and my heart there must be more 
deficiency than I hope belongs to theoiy if I could 
have been willingly silent, through many weeks, 
to a letter of so much ingenious and philosophic 
spirit as this before me. Accuse my stars, on 
this subject, if you please, but acquit my' heart. 

I thank you for the beautiful and just disquisi- 
tion in your last, on the irrationality and the mis- 
chiefs of Calvinism ; but am surprised to see you 
confess, that you om hardly regret its morose and 
reasonless prevalence in the mind of Cowper. 
You add, ^^ If the Task owes some of its defects 
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to the prevalence of that illiberal principle, it is 
perhaps indebted to it for more of its beauties, 
even to that spirit of dejection, which saddened 
his heart beyond the usual tone of human sadness, 
and gave an enthusiastic sublimity to his sensa- 
tions, beyond the common soarings of mortal en- 
thusiasm. Some passages in his Task, of deep- 
woven gloom, are almost too much for my feel- 
ings. So forcibly do they express the state of his 
heart at the time he wrote them, as to overpower 
me with concern, and sympathy, and admira- 
tion." 

Ah, when you said you could scarcely regret 
that bias in Cowper, you forgot, surely, how dear 
it had cost him ;-7that it induced him, at length, 
during the course of many years, to believe himself 
an outcast fiom the mercies of his God ; that it 
overwhelmed all his powers of intellectual exer^ 
tion, and left them a dismal wreck. That internal 
misery }vas, however, an after consequence. In 
his narrow and bigotted satire on human praise, 
in the sixth book of the Task, I perceived the dark 
seeds of fanaticism sown, and feared they would, 
in time, produce bitter fruits, deadly to the peace 
of his heart. 

But, during the composition pf the Task, they 
bad only choked hjs gei^erosity respecting the no- 
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ble enthusiasm of just api^ause ; they had not 
then shed their envenomed dews on his bosom- 
tranquillity. 

Surely your late perusal of Cowper's Task was 
beneath a consciousness of the miserable state in- 
to which the mind of its author had since sunk; 
and you have attributed the sensations of pity and 
concern^ which remained for him in your heart, 
to those apprehended efiiisions of wretchedness in 
the poem, which I cannot perceive that it breathes, 
even in the slightest degree. 

No composition can breathe more inward self* 
content. Cowper's ^otism, in this his great 
work, is all happiness. How cheerily, through 
the first book, does he rejoice in that corporal 
health, and vigour, which enabled him to taste 
abroad, and widely explore the scenic beauties, 
through every change of climate and season ! We 
see him exulting in his tender friendship for Mrs 
Unwin, with whom he lived. He paints, its de- 
lights in such affectionate terms, as induced me 
long to believe him a married man. The softest 
calm of heart breathes through those lovely de- 
scriptions, when he rejoices in 

*' The air salabrions of the lofly bilk, 
The cheering fragrance of the devy vales, 
And masic of tiie woodsi** 
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So, also; in the passage, book the third, whieh 
commences 

'* How yarions his employments, whom the w^d 
Calls idle," &c. 

And, in the ensuing one, which begins, ; 



" The morning finds tlie self-sequester'il man 
Fresh for his task, intend what task he may. 



n. 



Indeed, through the whole of that book, he paints 
his daily employments with serene gladness, and, 
in the fulness of its impression, asks 

^ What can I vnsh that I possess not here ? 

Health, leisure, means to improve it, friendship, peace, 

And constant occupation, without care." 

In the fourth book, domesdc pleasures glow , 
through his winter evening. The twilight hour, 
in which he amuses himself with the alternate 
brightening and deadening fire, producing odd sha- 
dows on the ceiling ; and, with the ludicrous fi- 
gures in the red cinders, bespeak an heart at rest. 
Beneath impressions, deeply sombre, we may-be 
soothed by vernal, by summer, and autumnal 
scenery ; but tranquillity of spirit is necessary to 
produce the serene pleasure which Cowper avows, 
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amid the gloom and devastation of winter; whea 
heaaysy 

^ How cdm ia my retreat ! O bow tbe frost, 
Baging abroad, and the rough windi endear 
Tbe silence and the warmth enfoy'd within !** 

The contrast in those three lines reminds me of 
I a passage in Dr Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides. 
As the rage of the elements is here contrasted 
with the placid comforts, so, in Johnson's record 
of the laird's mansion in the Isle of Haasay, it is 
thus compared with festal enjoyment : ** Raasay 
has little that c^n detain a traveller, except the 
laird and his family ; but their power wants no 
auxiliaries. Such a seat of hospitality, amidst the 
winds and waters, fills the imagination with a de- 
lightful contrariety of images. Without is the 
rough ocean, and the rocky land, the beating bil- 
« lows, and the howling storm ; within is plenty 
and elegance, beauty and gaiety, the song and 
the dance." 

I trust you will now confess that I have justi- 
fied, by proofs from the poem, my dissent from 
your opinion that the Task is indebted for its stt* 
blimities to a deep dejection of spirit in its au- 
thor. 

After a fortnight's residence with a friend in 
Warwickshire, I passed two days, on my return 
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home, at Birmingham^ beneath the hospitable 
roof of Mr Edward Simpson. Distinguished 
were those days by the society of our illustrious 
friend Dr PaiT. Your talents and virtues -were 
more than once our theme. His eloquence did 
them not only brilliant but affectionate justice. 
It threw, on matiy other themes, and, above all, 
on the national ones, the strongest lights of rea- 
/son and imagination. 

On one only theme was he unjust; bi^t that 
so flagrantly, so inconceivably !-— Ah ! it was to 
Gray^ the first lyric bard the world has produced. 
Such a ^ot of heresy on such a sun as the mind 
of Dr Parr ! Spot, did I say, an absolute eclipse. 

From his superiority of genius, it is even more 
astonishing than the present dean ^ of Christ- 
church's assertion, viz. that of all, in every age. 
and nation, who have aspired to the name of 
poet, only four deserve it i Homer, Dante, Ari- 
osto, and Shakespeare. 

Admiring and revering Dr Parr as I do, my 
concern on this subject kept pace with my won- 
der. It would have been idle in lue to have dis- 
puted upon a point so indisputable ; as idle as to 
have tried to convince a blind man of tlie reality 
of light, who, because he could not perceive it, 

* Dr JacksoUiH^ . 
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denied its existence. From Dr Piut^s equal abi- 
litiesy and more liberal spirit, I hoped dispersion; 
and had no dread of augmentation of the Johnso- 
nian clouds on the fame of our matchless lyrist. 

The bitter pill of such a disappointment want- 
ed gilding, and he did gild it ; even by a kmd 
promise to visit me, accompanied bj you, in 
the course of the winter.' Be willing, I pray you, 
to realize the plan ! 
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Thomas Park, Esq. 

Lichfield f Jan. 5, 1801. 

When you recollect what claims I have made 
for Dr Darwin, as the inventor of a new class in 
poetry; as an exquisite poetic painter, both in 
imagery and landscape ; as investing philosophy, 
and all her sciences, with the brightest irradia- 
tions from the Delphic shrine ; as master of the 
grandest hai monies of the heroic couplet; — re- 
membering these; my claims for bim, you will 
expect to hear me avow the utmost astonishr 
ment, that you should pronounce his great work. 
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" a shewy and short-lived garden,** and Cowper's 
Task a noble orchard of winter-keeping fruit. 

Allowing the last of your decisions, I utter my 
''warni protest against the first. Have I lived to 
hear a gentleman, whose talents I respect so 
highly, admire Miss Bannerman's muse, and de« 
spise Dr Darwin's f I* have no prejudice in fa« 
vour of him, or against her. All who have known 
me through life, by conversation, as well as by 
pen, will testify, that I have been ever ready to 
acknowledge, and to applaud the talents which 
adorn my sex ; have ever been tenacious of the 
fame of my accomplished sisters of the lyre, 
where I thought them well-founded. How must 
I be changed, if, as you say, I have indeed ap- 
plied the scalping knife, and the tomahawk, on 
die fair form of real genius ! 

I disavow all partiality to Darwin. His con- 
duct to me has not been calculated to mspire it« 
He has taken pleasure, from- the time he com- 
menced author himself, to depreciate my writ- 
ings, which, till then, he had warmly praised. 
His taking my landscape of the valley he cultivat- 
ed near Lichfield, written and published in my 
name, in the Gentleman's Magazine and Annual 
Register, before one line of his noble poem was 
written, and years before it came out ; taking it, 
I say, and publishing it as the exordium of his 
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work^ without die least acknowledgment:, could 
have no tendency to produce in me an exag^erat- 
ii^ spirit concerning his talents. But treaUnent, 
thus unhandsome, shall not induce me to sup- 
press the fervour of my testimony in their favour^ 
when they appear to me unjustly arraigned. 

You add the injurious appellation of " frodiy 
trifle" to your prophecy of speedy oblivion for die 
Botanic Garden, so deeply philoso{rfiic !— so ex- 
tensively scientific! — so beautifully picturesque^ 
You might term the Iliad a frothy trifle upon the 
same ground that you so censure Darwin's poem, 
viz. as containing litde that is important to die 
interests of true religion or sound morality. 

You accuse the Darwinian poetry of possessing 
no interest for the passions. Such interest had no 
natural connection with its subject, any more than 
it had with the Georgics of Virgil, the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid, or die Midsummer Night's 
Dream of Shakespeare ; and passages of pathetic 
power, and of impressive morality, are not fewer 
in the Botanic Garden than in the other three. 
They are all distinguished, and all should alike 
be famous to remotest times, as beautiful crea* 
tions of poetic fancy. Exquisite imagination has 
always been allowed the first of the poetic merits. 
Has Ovid lived through so many centuries, 
and ^^ borne his blushing honours thick about 

10 
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him/' and shall our Englidh Ovid, shall Darwin 
dief 

If he is not a decidedly mol'al bard, his verse 
has no tendeiicy to corrupt the mind. That is 
hiore than can be said for Ovid. 

Whatever is highly excellent of its species, will 
not, cannot be short-lived. Rare as is good taste 
in .that science, yes, more rare than genius, its suf* 
frages will accumulate, however slowly, till they 
have placed excellence upon a rock of impregna* 
ble fame. 

It is seldom^ and only accidentally, that I see 
reviews or magazines. Mr White sent me lately 
one, of the existence of which I had not previous- 
ly heard — the Historical Magazine for Septem- 
ber last; and he sent it for its similarity df 
opinion to mine about Mids Bannerman's com- 
positions. I transcribed its strictures on thetn, 
and also on Bioomfield; and shall copy them 
here, as I wish you to see them, without giving 
you the trouble to search them out. 

" The Farmer's Boy, by R. Bioomfield, is not 
without vigorous lines, pleasing images, and na- 
tural sentiments. Considered as the production 
of a self-«educated shoemaker's boy, it may excite 
surprise, and deserve a share of praise; but as 
poetry, viewed without regard to extrinsic circum- 
stances, its merits are not high. In a real or af- 
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fected endiusiasin of fabe taste, it has bees 
cried up as a divine effusion of transcendent 
genius^; but it is hastening, nevertheless, to take 
its place in the lumber-room of oblivion, beside 
those of Stephen Duck, James Wodehouse, and 
Jones the bricklayer. It was by praise, such 
as Capel Loft has bestowed «i this piece, that 
the friends of Ambrose Philips ruined the charac- 
ter of his Pastorals. To bestow praise in a man- 
ner thus indiscreet and tasteless, is treason to the 
rights of genius. To teach youth to adnure bad 
models, is to oppose, in a manner the most mis- 
chievous, the genuine improvement of the poetic 
art. 

^' Of the same class as to merit, and the same 
fete as to tasteless applause,* are the poems of 
Anne Bannerman. They are laboured imitations 
of the most vicious productions of the Delia 
Crusca school. The lines are sounding ;*— one 
would almost think, at first sight, that it is meaft- 
ing which meets the ear, but in vain shall you 
pause and strive to catch it. You find nothing 
but trite thoughts, disguised in a multitude of af- 
fected words; an ostentation of imagery, with- 
out one delicate picture fresh from nflhure ; an 
affected cant of poetic feeling, without one ef* 
fusion of genuine passion ; a pretence of eleva- 
tion and elasticity of fancy, yet nothing of that 

13 
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wild, yet tempered enthusiasm of imaginationi 
which diffuses oyer true poetry a deUcious, inex^^ 
pressible, and irresistible charm. Sham0 on those 
who thus encourage girls to make fopk of tbem* 
selves ! Certain critics have exhibitedi as proofii 

of Miss B ^8 excellence in poetry, precisely 

those pieces which are the most obviously a^d iqt- 
diq>utably nonsense. 

With this critic £ have no other affinity r^tpect^ 
11^ the Farmer's Boy, than that it h^ been egret 
giously over-praised by its editor. It is a plei^ 
sing, interesting poem. Its author has Ipoked al 
nature^ if not vidth a, rapt, yet with • f&ty di^crh 
minating eye, and piunt^; her justly, diough i^ 
numbers often deficient in swe^tn^ and flowj 
and witb Uttlie. pf what is cajL^ed the poetic heaveii 
of inventiofi. Yet stilly still a work of genius,—* 
ito counderatipn of extrinsic circumstance s^j( 
miA^p Nothing can be more, unjmst than to ranjk 
ft wMi the verses of Stephen Puck, Woddiouse^ 
avKl Jones, or to prc|dictfor it a £ite inevitably ob- 
livious ; though, I confess, the edjtpr, by preferrit;^ 
for it unfoundediClaipis, has done his utmost to pro^ 
cure th^t hot^bed reputation with the review-govern- 
ed multitude, as always has a tendency to procure, 
af^r a short time^ dismissal into t^e land where 
unfounded pretensions are irrevocably forgot^^f 
and that, by exciting disgust in the Bjiinds o^ 

VOL. V. Y 
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die fewy whose fiat confers lasting reputation. 
Such, however, will not, 1 think, be the fate of 
die Farmer's Boy. I trust it has a principle oi 
vitality, which shall resist the disadvantage of 
being placed in a soil of reputation too luxu- 
riant for its constitution. The lowest, rudes^ 
and commonest objects of nature^ painted so 
feithfully, and interspersed with the natural effu- 
sions of a feeling heart, and with some scenes and 
passages of yet higher poetic claims,will save it from 
the fate that periodical critic has predicted. Still 
greater injustice has he committed on the self- 
educated bard, by ranking his sensible, interest- 
ing, and unaffected worth, with the stilted abor- 
tions of Miss Bannerman's volume ; upon which 
1 do not think him too severe. But when shall 
we meet with review-criticism, which does not 
betray, by its inconsistence, its inability for the 
task it assumes? This gentleman allows, how- 
ever grudgingly, that the Farmer's Boy has vi- 
gorous lines, pleasing images, and natural senti- 
ments; but when, at the same time, and with 
equal truth, he denies everything that is vigorous, 
perspicuous, and natural, to the ravings of Miss 
B , yet places the two compositions on the same 
class as to merit, he betrays, most grossly, his own 
want of power to distinguish and to appreciate 
justly; without which power, criticism is that 

13 
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worse thing than bad writing, which Pope pro- 
Bounces it, when he says, 

'' Of the two, least dangerous the offence, 
To tire our patience, than mislead oar sense*'* 

> • r ' 

% 

Even in the just condemnation of Miss B-- — '9 
talents, there is an apparent want of discrimina- 
tion. He says, and truly, " that which at first 
sight looks like meaning, proves incomprehensible 
on examination ;'' and then mimediately adds^ 
^' we find nothing but trite thoughts, disguised in 
a multitude of affected words/' - Now, thoughts 
which are trite can hardly be uniAteiligible.^ 
He should have said, what he tnily might have 

said, all that is intelligible in Miss B 's writ^ 

ings, is trite and borrowed. So far from finding 
nothing but what is trite, the most we find is 
composed of ideas so confused, incongruous, and 
abortive, that it is impossible to reconcile them to 
good sense, under any licence that poetry has 
ever obtained. 

The same critic betrays, on the same page, his 
insensibility to the beauty of Darwin's muse — 
over-ornamented perhaps ; but while the decora- 
tions are in themselves of high genuine magni- 
ficence, he is a callous censor who will not for- 
give their profusion. 
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I am surprised you sbeuid ^uote tf)^ Britiflh 

Critic's eulogium of Miis B -'s wiitiogs is 

their justification. You^ who know my contempt 
for the poetic decisions of that f^blic^tioiiy pound- 
ed upon the ignorance they disfdayed of £nglish 
poetry, and its usages ; by their censure of my 
application of the words thrill, wad idol, and also 
by dieir assertion that Mr P<rfwbeel had coined, 
and injudiciously coined, the words memorize, 
Cumbrous, and moontipt, thpn^ the eiqireasions, 
so stigmatized by them, both it my wr|tii|gs and 
Mr P/s, are iUustrated by Johnson witbquotations 
from our best poets, who hwe used th^m in pre^ 
cisely the same sense. It is in charaicter that such 
a critic diouid applaud Mis^ B. He that mis- 
takes sense for nonsense, mustbeliaUe to mis- 
take nonsense for sense. Tliat is no wmider,— 
the miracle is that you can endure it. 

I think Mr Nares very {Jaasant and animated 
as a companion. I am sure keibas .wit, and I pre- 
sume he is a good scholar, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word. I hope, and trust also, 
that he is a veiy worthy m^n; but he has no 
prompt percepjtipn of gfswiine ei^cellence in the 
poetic science, throngh tl^ in^iiim of his natiye 
language. He pr^isjes what has been long prais- 
ed; but he was noibopi tp JUiy the comei^stones 
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•f that fame ^icb true genius is destined to ac- 
quire. 

I received Miss fiannermaif's volume when Mr 
Kares was here, and asked him if he bad seen it ?' 
^^No:"— Hadheardofit? "No." laskedhimif 
he chose to see it. " No/' he replied ; '^ it wiH 
be reviewed in our work by one 'of my coadjutors.^ 
Meantime^ before he leaves Lichfield, or had seen 
a syllable of it, it is reviewed in the British Critic. 
Itlie circumstance confirms my former beli^fj 
fliat Mr Nares himself has nothing to do with the 
strictures in the poetic censorship of that pubHU. 
cation. Without much confidence in his criticd 
jpowers, I yet hold him superior to tbe nonsense 
of every stricture on English verse which I have 
Been in the British Critic. To be sure that has 
been only three or four of the numbers, sufifeiently 
iickenedby them of the Gildon Mr Nares Employs 
to decide on the claims of the British poets. I 
repeated to Mr Nares the passage from Miss B., 
about a syren-song being soft as the cry of an iV- 
piring mariner. He laughed very heartily, and 
exclaimed. What nonsense ! I think he will b#a 
little ashamed of his coadjutor's puffs of that 
lildy, though, in policy, he will not confess the 
sensation. When he comes again, I shall rally 
and dose him well from the Genii. I have no 
doubt that you will soon be aware that you hav^ 
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been spell-bound upon the subject, as was Mn 
Piozzi about the fustian of her friend, Merry, and 
the rest of die Delia Ouscan school. 
' At length the tales of wonder are before the 
]Hibl]c, and contain Scott's Glenfinlas, and the 
£¥e of St John, which I mentioned to you with 
such warm applause ; but I blush for the editor 
respecting his dishonest imposition on the public. 
Two volumes, of guinea-price, one of them stuf* 
fed with old things from Dryden, Mallet, Pamel, 
and Percy's volumes of ancient poetry. Hosier's 
Cthost, &c. — and, of the few which have not al- 
ready repeatedly passed the press, very few, in- 
deed, except the beautiful Cloud-King, and the 
humorous ones, can rank high as poetry. His 
tomb of Angantyr, as he calls it, is a miserable 
business. He must be a supreme coxcomb on 
that single testimony; but Scott's ballads are 
gems. 

You say you fear, from the style of his Epistles 
on Oratory, and that egotism of melancholy, 
which so often occurs on their progress, that Mr 
Hayley is likely to become, like Cowper, the vic- 
tim of morbid despondency. His sensibilities 
have certainly sustained a severe trial, in the long- 
protracted sufferings, and untimely death of that 
fondly beloved youth, in whom he had concen- 
tered his whole sum of affectionate connection* 
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The very recluse life he has led, and will continue 
to lead, has an unquestionable tendency to deepien 
the gloom of this heart-rending disappointment. 
Yet, I think, he will not sink under it. No I — 
his literary ardour will bear him up. You see, in 
the course of his last work, and its notes, that he 
was planning new poetic compositions, ev^n while 
his griefs were all bleeding fresh. Time does 
everything for minds of that cast. He who can 
bewail his sorrows to the world, will not become 
their victim. There is a mournful luxury in such 
pains, which has nothing in it of the severity of 
despair. Mr Hayley will always love to deplore, 
and to allude to his lost darling in future compo- 
sitions. Afiliction never overturns the sanity of a 
spirit which it does not first render indolent. 
Never will he, like poor Cowper, become the 
victim of religious despondency : the darkest and 
most incurable of all irrational feeling. O! what 
pests of human peace are those, who seek to in- 
stil the misery systematically, converting to deadly 
poison the bread of life in the Gospel! 

Lo, within these few days, another subject of 
amazement ! I am become an absolute Katterfelto^ 
and do nothing but wonder. — *^ Here is Godwin's 
tragedy,'* said a friend, the leaves uncut. "I leave 
it with you, wanting time to read it to-day. It 
was damned you know." 1 replied^ '^ Yes ^ the 
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Me lieterodfnf^fprobablj Uif^tedits reception o^ 
Ae bo«rd»— 4>iit it muft be good. The cbancr 
lerislic strengtb, tke depth of diosght, the heait- 
iprappling interest, and the terrible graces of Ca- 
leb Williams, and St Leon, will noUj support 
the tragic muse. Yes; thej will revive her lau- 
relsy widieredy and in die dust, since Jephson for- 
sook her. Sheridan had restored their vigour and 
bloom^ if, in a fit of idleness, he had not dipt 
them in the still pool of prose ; because it was 
nearerathanddianthe Heliconian fountain. God- 
win has not done so." 

O, my stars, what diort-lived exultation ! How 
are die mighty felleuy and the weapons of genius 
blunted ! Is Godwin superannuated, that he could 
endure such stuff, as he wrote it i Is he mad, to 
conunit, by its publication, this suicide on his 
fame ? Such blank verse, there is no readii^ it! 
It halts and hobUes worse dian the prose of a 
cobler, or a tailor, turned Methodist preacher. 
The plot improbable, extravagant, and without 
interest; — the monarch a whiffling idiot, who 
knows not his own mind a single instant* The 
heroine, a silly iocimsistent moppet, vHio breaks 
the vow she had made to her dying father, yet 
does not know ^e has done vn'ong ; and dien suf- 
fers herself to be t^uUied by a swaggering mad- 
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woMf into breaking ber vows to a fiidtl^s and 
doting husband. A pretty atonemeatj truly^ for 
her first fault. P eferable, surely^ is the meaiih 
est sock to such a buskin ! Nor is th«re any i^ 
demption for the general worthlessness, in one or 
two fine passages, which m^ht be selected. 
Adieu 2 
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Ejdwabd Jerningham, Esq. 

January 17> 1801. 

I THANK you fcNT having presented to me the 
jiecond edition of your Essay on Puipit Oratory^ 
illustrated by attracts firom Bossuet. 

I find you not only t?onsid«rably enlarged, but 
improvedj from having strei^thened your arraign- 
ment of our British style of sermon-vmting, by 
some striking examples. 

The censure passed upon cmr preachers for ne- 

rgkctmg, or but coldly touchbg die awfel themes 

-of public calamity, is too well suj^orted by the 

instance you ^e fir<»n Sprat ; its echo from Ca- 

lamy ; die unimpres^e use made by Stillingfleet 
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of that dreadful conflagration^ when it was his 
appointed subject ; and by the comment of 
South upon the conceited passage in Tiliotson. 
But it is not from any of these first divines that I 
would wish to see rival passages selected, which 
might shine, not only with a chaster but with as 
warm a lustre as those of the French prelate. 

I doubt not the justice of Melmoth's censure 
on the style of Tiliotson, since neither my me 
mory nor my heart ever retained a single impres- 
sion from the few sermons of his, which have 
been forced upon my attention, except that of 
their tedious length and elaborate dulness. Im- 
moderate length in a sermon is a fault which ex-. 
cellence itself cannot expiate. 

Our great lyric poet Gray's general censure on 
the style of our preachers since the revolution, is 
strong and high corroboration of yours ;— -but the 
two stars of pulpit eloquence, Ogden and Blair, 
had not then appeared in our horizon. 

Yet surely the matchless (by Bossuet at least 
matchless) close of one of Sherlock's Discourses, 
'^ Go to your natural religion," &c. is not, as you 
seem to think it is, a single flash of lightning, 
which renders the general darkness more visible; 
since luminous, forcible, aiid impassioned seiv- 
tences are many on his pages, though perhaps 
pot equal tp that most resplendent piissage that 
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ever adorned sacerdotal oi^tory in any age or any 
country. " , 

St Chrysostom's reproach to the nuns of An^ 
tioch^ for the style of dieir dreat, ia surely an ex- 
ceptionable example of admonition. There ap- 
pears to me more voluptuousness in his descrip* 
tion of their attire, than in their attention to ren« 
der it becoming. The present mode of dress in 
our young women of fashion, and their imitators, 
is, from its gross immodesty, a proper subject of 
grave rebuke from the preacher ; but if that re» 
buke was to consist of description luxuriously 
minute as that of the Greek saint to his nuns, 
the audience would depart laughing at the mbni* 
tor, who had so circumstantially displayed its ef- 
fect upon his own imaigination. 

Strange indeed it is, and very amenable to your 
caisure, that the preachers of eminence, whose 
seimons have gone down to posterity, and who 
lived at that awfiil period, when the destroying 
angel passed over this island, should not have no- 
ticed, or so slightly noticed, the anguish and de- 
solations of that pestilential era. 

A predecessor of my father's, in the rectory of the 
village of Eyam in Derbyshire, was worthy to havj6 
his name go down to posterity, with that of the Bi- 
shop of Marseilles, and the French dramatic poet, 
whom, to your own honour and his, you here 
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rescue from the overskadowiog pinion of time. 
The enclosed extract vill shew you the ground of 
Mr Mompessan's rival claim to the palms of 
Christian fortitude and kindness*. 

I beg leave to recommend to your attention 
the contrast of the happy and unhappy parent 
one in the virtue, the other in the vice of his 
children, it will be found in the close of Dr 
Ogden's elventh Sermon on die Commandments^ 
Seldom has more touching eloquence met my ob- 
servation, more calculated to penetrate the heart 
of youth, and to m'ould it to filial piety. 

Nothing is more disgnstii^ to me^ and indeed 
to the generality of people, than dictatorial ego- 
tism from the pulpit. Even in the learned and 
aged clergyman, it is priestly arrogance. In the 
young declaimer it is insufierable presumption. 
There is too much of it in Bossuet. If the 
preacher censures, he ought to censure in his Mas-» 
ter's name knd authority, not in his own. Let 
him involve his own frailty in his diarge of gene-^ 
ral depravity, and let him express a desire of self- 
amendment when he exhorts his brediren to for- 
sake their sins. We and us, not the priest-proud 
J, ought to be the sign-personal in his language. 

* See the first volume of Mr Scott's edition of Bfiss Sewar^s 
poetical works. 

10 
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Let modesty and humility bridle his imagination ; 
sincerity, trutli, and paternal kindness, be the 
sourqes of his admonition, and dien may be take 
your advice, and n^lect no means of awakening 
the passions of his audience, with the marked 
calamities or signal blessings', which time past or 
present, circumstances local or general, may pre- 
sent to his subject. 

Some fifteen years ago I wrote six sermons. 
Most of them have b^en preached. Without the 
congregation knowing that they were not his by 
whom they were delivered, I had the satisfaction 
of witnessing their attention and their tears. 

You have mistaken me in supposing I meant 
to restrain either the pathos or the energy of pul- 
pit eloquence, though I cannot think Bossuet a 
safe model, in all respects, for our young divines ; 
or that his style would be acceptable from an 
£nglish clergyman. 

Entirely do I subscribe to your censure of 
Dryden's Annus Mirabilis. No writer of genius 
disgusts me half so often, both by sins of omis* 
sion and commission in his poetry, and by eternal 
self-contradictions and false precepts in his cri- 
ticisms. 

It is the whim of this day to extol Dry(ten as 
the mighty Colossus of English rhyme, under 
whose huge legs his petty successors creep. ** If 
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you must read English poetiy/' says the academic 
pedant, " study Dryden." Now, certainly a mo- 
del, so often misshapen in its construction, so 
'^ smircht and smeared'' with colloquial vulgar- 
ness ; so often cold and affected, as in the Annus 
Mirabilis, and in many other poems, where the 
occasion demanded simple energy, is not, with all 
its great points, a proper study for youthful and 
rising genius. It is only when matured by fami- 
liarity with- purer forms of poetic greatness, that 
its attention ought to anchor on the unequal pages 
of the often sublime, but much oftener grovel- 
ing Dryden. 

The high and public compliment you have paid 
to my pleas against your arraignment of our na- 
tional preachers, does me honour, and I thank you 
for it* At present I am much out of health, but 
if I grow better, perhaps I may feel disposed to 
send my apology for them to some of our perio- 
dical tracts, if you permit me. 

You have not, surely, taken it into your ac- 
count, that it requires first-rate talents to execute 
your plan for the construction of sermons, well ; 
and that, if ill-executed, the consequences, as to 
their effect on the human heart, would be much 
worse than that of those cold homilies, which are 
called good practical sermons ; which,. in general, 
do neither good nor harm. They, at least, escape 
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that ludicrous contempt^ which every attempt to^ 
inove the passiojis must create, made by those who 
do not know how to touch their springs. 

Bossuet. was a man of genius^ so was Sherlock, 
so was Seed, so was Ogden, and so was Blair^ 
for the newspapers inform me, '^ that his pure and 
glowing spirit hath aspired the clouds/^ Oiir 
existing clergy, of superior talents, preach very 
finely, and need not exchange their style for Bos-* 
suet's, r wish you could hear some of our pul- 
pit-orators in this cathedral, for they are clear to. 
convince, pathetic to persuade, and eloquent to 
charm. 

. The amor patria is fervid in my bosom. The 
superiority of English talents, in all the walks of 
genius, I proudly feel. The sons of the song, the 
pencil, and the lyre, support it more and more 
every day, and hour, and I burn to assert their 
claims whenever I see them questioned. 

You have made excellent use of Mr Erskine's 
noble oration in defence of the Christian faith, 
against the impudent attacks of Paine; and on 
the' virtues and intellectual powers of its great de- 
fenders, Newton, Boyle, Locke, Hale, and Mil- 
ton.. When I was at Buxton, in May last, I met 
widi the life of the late Dr Home, Bishop oC 
Iforwich; and was beyond . measure surprised to 
learn, from that tract, that the Bishop accused 
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Sir Ifsac Newton of lurking infidelity ; of hav** 
ing lieen secretly in league with dbe infiddi writen 
of his day, to di^race Christianity^ and di4proye 
its truth. The Bishop despises his planetary ays- 
tam, because it does not accord with the asser* 
tions of sacred histoiy, or with the miracle le- 
corded by Joshua, concerning the arrest of the 
sun and moon* 

Have the goodness to present my gratefiil com- 
pliments to Lord Carlisle, and congratulations on 
Lord ^forpeth's approaching nuptials with the 
lovely maid of the house of Cavendish, to which 
I am hereditarily attached, firom reported virtues, 
and from political veneration. I remain, 8u:. 
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Rev. Ed. Roberts of Dmbren, Wales# 

lAchfield, Feb. l6, 1801. 

If is at once in my power to thank you for your 
last letter, and for the too costly present of the Din- 
bren landscapes, firotn the pencil of our British 
Claude. Beautiful they surely are, though I 
could have wished them of more identifyii^ re- 
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temblance ;-^t least that -which is meaat to re- 
present my darling scene, commanded by the seat 
oil the terrace, which zones your hill. 

Had I not previously known what I had to ex- 
pect, I should not have recognized die view. 
Those rich vallies are annihilated, that,' from the 
spot in which the Deva emerges on the sights in- 
tervene between it and the terminating moun- 
tains. Alike in vain do we look for that fine iA* 
ject, the Valle Crucis ruins, which,' in the real 
landscape, are seen glimmering through the woods. 
Tlien the banks of the river have too little foliage ; 
and, instead of frothing, as it does, through its 
rocky channel, it has, in this picture, a grey, 
smooth faintness, like plashes of rain-water on a 
common. And the noble mountains, intersecting 
and rising one above another, are here softened 
and hazed away into indistinctness. 

I have, it is true, a lover's tenaciousness about 
that scene, who desires nothing so much as per- 
fect resemblance to the form he adores. 

Assured that the friendly and accomplished 
artist had taken the utmost pains to make thes6 
views complete, I trieckto conceal from him my 
want of consciousness, as 1 gazed upon that pio- 
ture, that I was ideally standing on the Dinbren 
terrace, with the sweep of vales at my^feet, their 

V©L. Y. z 
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foaming river^ and the grand disorder of those 
mighty mountains which close the (Nrospect. 

Glover must not know that these his admirable 

landscapes have encountered the fastidiousness of 

a too precise, too vivid recollection ; or^ I should 

rather say, one of them ; for the other is Din- 

brenicy though rain-fraught clouds conceal the 

Eglwseg rocks almost entirely, and though the 

bright meads and dusky copses of the lovely, 

though narrow valley, between your house and 

the mountain of Castle-Dinas Bran, seem melted 

into each other, as beneath shrouding rains. A 

very picturesque effect is produced by one of the 

clouds, which seems in the act of rolling over the 

bosom of that mountainous cone ; but the sky is 

turbid and terrible in its tempestuous aspect. 

The less identified view has the softest lights of 
a summer evening horizon, when the sun leaves 
his last smile upon the hills. 

A fine farce is playing in the senate ; a juggle, 
of which the blindest idolaters of the weak, cre- 
dulous, and cruel administration, now acting by 
their journeymen, seem ashamed. A finesse of 
meaner and more treacl^erous cunning no time 
has witnessed. 

If the king had really opposed Mr Pitt's wishes 
respecting catholic emancipation, he would have 
made a real, not a mock resignation ; and by an 
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appedrance, at least, of honest resentment, have 
acquitted himself of premeditated treachery ; but 
answering, as he does, for the persistence of his 
successor in the system which has ruined this 
nation, he puts but a cobweb-veil on his perfidy 
to Ireland, which every person penetrates ; even 
his partizans here are offering wagers that he 
comes^ in again before the close of the year. 

In becoming a tool to this despicable business ; 
in consenting to stand forward the incompetent 
screen of Mr Pitt's low and perfidious manoeuvres, 
Mr Addington acts beneath his own reputation, 
and deprives the nation of all rational trust in his 
integrity. 

It is of the last importance to this coyntry, that 
there should be a real change of ministry ; that 
those should be called into power and action, 
who have uniformly demonstrated the impolicy 
and dangers of that system, which blasted our 
mtemal mterests ; confiscated our property in 
enormous and unprecedented taxation ; and arm-* 
ed every nation against us. To its truly wise 
opposers we can only look with one hope, that is 
not insane, for rescue from our present perils, and 
preservation of the wreck, which yet remains, of 
British prosperity ; a wreck which Mr Pitt^ and 
his subservient senate, have made. 
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If ever a superintendbg PlrovideBce \vrote db- 
approbation of human conduct in die broad ch»- 
racters of events, it has iittcribed presomptioD, 
folly, and craelty on this war, as it inscribed in* 
justice and tyranny on that with America. From 
the self-incurred mischiefs and dangers of the 
American war, we were rescued by those who 
had uniformly opposed it. From the far greater 
mischiefs and dangers of this, we can only be so 
rescued now. 

I doubt whether Lord St Vincent will accept 
the post which the newspapers have assigned him. 
I heard his entire disapprobation avowed, last 
summer, in one of his letters concerning the per- 
sisting in this contest, in which he has been so 
gallantly signalized. It is not likely that be will 
act with puppets danced on the Pittite wires. 

All your eyes will be opened at last ; but, I 
fear, not before the nation is irredeemably ruined. 
Desperation has begun its work in our little city, 
from my infant years, till within these six weeks, 
so peaceful and secure. Houses are broke open, 
and nightly attempted. The deanery has been 
robbed ; and five ruffians entered the chamber of 
a widow lady, a mile out of town. Her property 
'was saved by the presence of mind of her maid- 
servant, who, with a watchman's rattle, alarmed 
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the neighbourifig houses. My apprehensions have 
caused my dressing-room door to be barricadoed 
like a jail, with bars and bolts. Thus do we 
begin to lose, in more than imaginary teri'ors^ the 
quiet of our curtained sleep. Adieu ! 
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Edward Jerningham, Esq, 

Lichfield, Feb. 23, 1 80 1 . 

Indebted to you for two most gratifying let- 
ters, the delay of this acknowledgment can only 
plead excuse from the bad state of my health. It 
impedes the business of my pen ; it is at war with 
the hope of longevity ; but away with fruitless 
complaints and dismal forebodings ! 

Thank you for mentioning the new poetic lite- 
l^ure. I have never ^een any of Sir J. B. Bur- 
gess's verse. You tell me his epic poem has just 
emei^ed, and you say — " It is the ton to com- 
I&end it, though nobody. reads it, because it is 
written in the Speuceric stanza." There is no true 
is^tb in such idle fastidiousness. It has, in the 
present instance, been caught from the prejudiced 
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pages of Johnson's lives. I recollect diat, in 
them, the Goliah lays a broad heavy paw upon 
that form of verse. Infinite mischief is done to 
science of every sort, by the often irrational dog- 
mas of people of high abUity. 

One of the most justly admired of our modem 
poems, the Minstrel, is written in die Spenceric 
stanza, which, without narrative, can interest^ and, 
without exciting the passions, caq charm. No 
inevitable weariness, surely, attaches to an order 
of verse, through which such triumph has been 
attained. The Minstrel is certainly not of epic 
length ; yet it is seldom that we read, at one sit- 
ting, more lines of an epic poem than are con-? 
tained in the two books of the Minstrel. That, 
with all its genius and exhaustless fJEUicy, the 
Fairy Queen tires our attention is certain ; but it 
is of the eternal allegories^ not of the measure, 
that we are weary. 

Oberon is written in that measure, and, though 
a translation, a sort of epic, and certainly of epic 
length, has had very general reading, and may 
boast an everybody against Sir J. B. Burgess's 
nobody — ^but perhaps you will slily say, the vo- 
luptuous descriptions made the everybody for 
Oberon. 

I have been amused by the gnat-strainers and 
camel-swallowers (who read a little poetry now 
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and then) praising and recbmmending Oberon to 
the perusal of their associates, while they abuse- 
Darwin's charming Loves of the Plants for their 
licentiousness. They confess delight in exploring 
the human Harem of Wieland^ and his translator, 
and turn away, with holy decency, from the ena- 
moured pleasures, when they laugh and frolic in a 
blossom's bell. 

I am unacquainted with the powers of Sir J. 
£. Burgess ; but, as to Cumberland's Calvary, I 
could not read it through ; and in an epic, from 
the smooth pen of the present laureate, I have no 
confidence. There is not strength in his wing for 
such a soaring. Mr Cottle's Alfred has not reach 
cfd us, nor have I seen any thing he has written. 

Southey's Joan d'Arc is the best epic I have 
read since Milton's, though from the imagination 
of a then scarce bearded stripling. Its design is 
exceptionable, but the stamp of genius is upon 
it. I inclose a philippic of mine upon its ten- 
dency. The lines ran off from my pen after 
first perusing the poem, and formed a literal im- 
promptu. 

But to return, for an instant, to metre-preju- 
dices. They are morbid tbiQg3« Surely no 
people of true and vivid taste for that charming 
science, will ever dislike a work of real genius on 
account of the metrical form it wears. Such 
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hectic dislikes live only with the Vainloves* of 
▼ersct 

It has heen said, '' that form of government is 
best, which is best administered.'' So it may be 
said of poetry : — that order of verse is best in 
which most poetry is found. The stan^ has one 
advantage over the heroic couplet, or even blank 
verse ; which last, abstractedly considered, is per* 
haps the best vehicle for poetic ideas ; viz. that 
the stanza enables the memory more easily to re- 
tain those detached parts which may be of pro- 
minent beauty. 

I did not mean to express, as from myself, die 
slightest doubt of Sir Isaac Newtpn's faith in the 
Christian religion ;— -nothing more than my sur« 
prise that a prelate, of some eminence, should en- 
tertain and avow an idea so injurious to that great 
man ; so' contradictory to the received opinion ; 
so mortifying to believers; so gratifying to infi- 
dels. Whitaker's book, which you say expresses 
the same belief, I have not seen. 

If any words of mmcT were so unfaithful to my 
sentiments, as to induce your declaration of an up- 
right intention in the composition of your interest- 
ing and eloquent treatise, and in the publication 

* Vainlove, a ^tidioas inamorato in Congreve's comedy of 
tiie Old Bachdor.-r-$. 



of your selections, I disclaim theni utterly. X 
fliet jou in the lists as knights used to meet eaehi 
^oUier in the tournament, — nothing doubtii^ yooR 
skill in the contest^ or your perfect honour. What 
appeared to me partiality to foreigners in your 
tracts induced me to take up the gaundet for the 
talents of my countrymen. You support your 
preference of Bossuet to our best English seiv 
mon-writers with so much beautiful writing, and: 
with so many jtist observations, diat I dare be«^ 
Iieve our men of genius in that line may improve 
by your documents ; though all which I think thcr 
dull drones of divinity will get by you is— !-the 

ft 

laugh of their congregation. You imp the wii^ 
<>f the eagles ; but, in hustling Up the owl8> I think 
the sun, at which you point, may blind them w<>*^ 
{tilly. Many a doughty doctor, and many • 
pompous prelate^ ,will be. found .in the latter 
class. 

What you tell me about the exclusion of com- 
positions by English masters from the high-life 
concerts, only proves that the same infatuation 
jH^vails in that science amongst our great people, 
as in poetry amongst our academicians. It is 
idle English mania to prefer the productions of 
foreigners to those of bur own country. I see 
you are not acquainted with the beautiful com* 
positions in music, whiph ei;ist for the honour of 
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England. You have had no opportunity of hear- 
ing them, banished as they dully are from the 
iiuhionable concerts. So was Shakespeare ba- 
nished our stage from the gay Gallic reign of 
Charles the Second, till the talents and resolution 
of Garrick restored him. So have been, and so 
8till are, the great English poets from our univer- 
sities, to the infinite detriment of the understand- 
ing and taste of our students, since superior to the 
Greek, Roman, and Tuscan bards, are the bards 
of Britain, in every line but of the epic, and even 
there our Milton equals Homer, and transcends 
Virgil. The good Lord Littleton, to the honour 
both of his head and heart, had patriot taste 
in the science he cultivated^ as the following linea 
from his wildly beautiful Monody on his Lucy 
evince: 

^ Witti yon * she searched the wit of Greece and Rome ; 

And aU Uiat in her latest days, 

To enmlate her ancient praise, 
Italians happy genins cou!d produce; 

And what the Gallic fire. 

Bright sparkling, conld inspire, 
By all the graces tempered and refin*d ; 

Or what in Britain's isle 

Most favour'd with yonr smile. 

The powers of reason and of fiincy join'd 

fo full perfection have conspirM to raise.* 

* The Muses. 
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I hope you, \vho are of the elect, will, at least, 
with Lord Lyttleton, subscribe to that prjefeiy 
cnce. 

A few words more on the subject of music— « 
However weak a single exception, or even two or 
•three exceptions, may be to obviate what is given 
fus as a general rule, yet surely exceptions, numer^ 
ous as those I brought in my former letter, and 
'which are yet.only a small portion of what exist,, 
may render its validity at least questionable^ 
Probably you have never heard the beautiful pas^ 
sages in Ossian, which are set as glees by Calcot^ 
since you say you have not heard, at the fine . 
people's concerts, these ten years, a single gk^ 
composed by an !^glishman. O folly and afiec- 
tation, how wide is your dominion ! The Ossh> 
anic glees are ravishing ; and, above all their bre* 
thren, 

<< Peace to the pqhIs pf Uie heroes I ** 

is most ravishing. I confess the beauty of Con* 
verso' 



j» 



^ When aU alone my pretty love -wm phiying^f 



but Morley has several, in exactly the same style, 
and of equal charm. I would answer for pr(^ 
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ducing an hundred glees from my own recolle<f- 
tion, ail by Englishmen, and all of original me- 
lody and correct harmony. 

When I was a girl, it was the feshion for the 
"iHie people to abuse Handel as heavy, coarse, and 
tiresome. Our king, by instituting the comme- 
morations, rescued his fame. If I was Prince of 
Wales, I would give concerts, from which every 
ibreign composition should be interdicted ; and 
.glees should be performed there, that must a^i^ken 
the cold dead ear of prejudice itself into life and 
enthusiasm. But it is time to close my contro- 
versy, for the clock has struck that hour which 
Burns, with equal humour and fancy, calls the 
key-stone of night's black arch. Addio ! 
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Mrs Childers of Yorkshire. 

Lichfield, April 29, 1801. 

Ah, my friend, I have a sad account to give 
you of my situation, and of my hopes of ever 
being able to accept your kind invitation to Cant- 
iey. Too much reason have I to apprehend a 
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total loss of all ability to travel. You know that 
the strength of my youth was blighted by the ac* 
eident which broke the patella of my right knee^ 
though I obtained the power of walking on even 
ground, without perceptible lameness ; but I re-^ 
mained, through life, subject to the constantly 
impending danger of falling. Frequent have been 
those falls, producing, temporary pain and con*^ 
finemeht, but generally a few days restored me to 
the usual level of my, at best, feeble exertion. 
On the £7th of last month, deceived by an imper* 
feet moonlight, I fell with violence down steps 
into the street, after paying an evening visit. 
Then, alas ! it was, that I so violently sprained the 
muscles and tendons of my, till then, uninjured 
left knee, as to reduce it to an equal degree of 
weakness with that which is broken. Unable ta 
stand, I was carried by two men from my sedaft 
to my bed ; which my sitfgeon ordered I should 
not leave till the swelling and discoloration sub^ 
sided. He flattered me that, since nothing was 
absolutely broken, a fortnight or three weeks would 
repair the mischief. When, at the four days ex- 
piration^ 1 was got up, I found I had utterly lost 
all power of rising from my bed, or chair, even 
though a very high one, without the assistance of 
two people ; and also of ascending or descending 
stau's* Hitherto time, in whose name lavish pro^ 
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mises wei'e made me by the faculty, has dotie 
nothing towards the restoration of that power, 
though I can walk, with a servant's arm, through 
ihe range of those fortunately large and aiiy rooms, 
which are level with my bed*chamber and dres- 
sing-room. Thus I contrive, by a cjUarter of an 
hour at a time, to walk my allotted two miles 
every day, though I have not attempted to go 
down stairs. These fresh vernal breezes from the 
cathedral area, in the south and west front of my 
house, and from the valley to the east, and from the 
gentle hills to the north, refresh me as I walk. I 
have pain, but, thank God, it is not violent. 
Some attached friends, and many social neigh- 
bours, cheer my confinements 

Hopeless and helpless imprisonment is a me-* 
lancholy thing, however mitigated. To me it 
must preclude many circumstances material to my 
health, and precious to my wishes. I have chronic 
maladies, which often require Buxton waters and 
coast residence. If this last injury should, as I 
have a deep conviction that it will, prove irrepar- 
able, I shall not dare to travel ; and in the loss of 
local freedom, vanish my hopes of seeing you at 
Cantley, or of meeting you where we have twice 
met, living, during happy weeks, in daily inter- 
course, confidential, affectionate, and literary : — 
and then there is dear Mrs Roberts, and her 
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charming neighbours, Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Mids Ponsonby, at whose Arcadian court it was so 
much my delight to pay my vows of amity! 
Those I must never more behold, if my present 
deprived state of limbs continues ; for Mrs Ro- 
berts, totally crippled, cannot travel, and the 
ILiadies of the Cambrian valley will not. 

Within these last twelve years, my constitution 
has struggled with various maladies, but under 
them I always hoped relief, and often, through the 
goodness of God, obtained it. Now a deep in- 
ternal conviction of life-long imbecility sickens at 
my heart, and withers the energy of my mind, 
-—while the gloom of apprehension, more than 
selfish, often darkens my spirit. The oldest, the 
most esteemed, the most valued of my friends, 
finds his long-precarious health more frequently 
assailed by nervous malady, beneath which his^ 
strength and cheerfulness decline. I will not 
apologize for this exuberance of wailful egotism, 
but rest it securely on your sympathy. 

I am soothed by your warm encomiums on my 
letters to Mr Jerningham''^, on the subject of 
pulpit oratory, and by the desire you express to 
hear or see those sermons of mine, of which they 

* Printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for February, Marcli, 
and April. — S, 
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make mentioii. If ever I should be happy enouglr 
to converse with you again personally^ you shall 
hear or read them. Then shall I feel my heart 
cheered by your sweet affectionate smiles^ and my 
mind basking in those eye-beams of intelligence, 
dentimenty and taste, which emanate from a spirit 
so pure and enlightened. 

With what animated serenity does your last let- 
ter describe the comforts of rendering all the pur-* 
poses of life subordinate to religious faith ^d 
obedience. Dear angelic friend, how happy are 
you in having thus disciplined your mind and 
heart ! My muse once drew a picture of such a 
Blind and heart, unconscious then of its perfect 
prototype in you. I allude to the sixty-sixth of 
my published sonnets. It was written many years 
before I knew Mrs Childers, ere ought of her 
was present to my memory, beyond a mere eye- 
deep impression of youthful beauty and el^ance 
in the form of Miss Sally Fowler, when twice, 
and in public company, we met in the gay years 
of virgin bloom. They are flown — but that is no 
subject of regret to you, 

" Whose yesterdays look iMckward with a smile, 
Not, like the Parthian, wound you as they fly." 

The wish that I would translate your favourite 

10 
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f|>oeiii of Racine's^ bis Sur le Religion, yet lingers 
on your pen. Ah ! I shall never again have 
spirits to attempt a new poetic task ; and, besides, 
jou have heard me express my accordance with 
Dr Johnson's opinion, that moral precepts, reli- 
gious hopes, and pioas ejaculations, have a better 
efiect when they naturally arise out of lighter sub- 
jects in poetry, than when they form its professed 
and exclusive theme. I trust my publications are 
not destitute of such precepts, hopes, and aspira- 
tions. My sonnets have been publickly praised for 
having liberally involved them. 

Then, surely, there is no want of religious 
poetry in our language. Has Racine enforced 
any maxims, imparted any hopes, any incentives 
to piety, any warnings to guilt, which may not be 
found in Milton, Young, and Cowper ? — or has 
be illustrated them with powers of imagination 
superior to theirs i If not, a translation of his 
vforkf however spirited, would be superfluous. 
What lover of poesy, whose taste is rightly tem- 
pered, would choose to drink the waters of life 
from an under current, sluiced off from a Gallic 
fountain of papal faith, when they might draw 
them from their purer source in protestant prin- 
ciples and British genius ! 

[ confess that opinions may be found in God- 
vrin's writings, which deserve severe censure ;"-» 
VOL. V. A a 
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but then^ surely, there is so much truth, importflfit te 
the morality, the justice, and the welfare of man- 
kind, on his highly ingenious pages, that the unpre- 
judiced reader would be sorry to see them fall into 
indiscriminate reprobation. St Leon has a noble 
moral, justifying the ways of God to man ; and h 
appears to me, that the jaundiced eye of prejudice 
only can espy evil tendency in any part of that 
fine composition. I know our public critics 
abuse it with the same violence with which tbey 
stigmatized his really exceptionable writings. — 
They are of that very numerous class who, hav- 
, ing once detected a writer in error, conclude every 
thing he writes must be erroneous. They know 
not how to separate the dross from the gold. 

Our great and truly religious poet, Milton, 
published in defence of regicidism, under certain 
provocation given by a monarch to his people ; 
such provocation as Charles the First certainly 
gave ; and he published also a defence of con- 
jugal repudiation for causes of temper solely, and 
asserted the husband's right to marry again where 
the wife had violated her vow of obedience* On 
the ground of those two publications, he was al* 
most universally condemned as an* impious and 
immoral writer, and his glorious poetry sunk into 
neglect and disrepute during seventy-five years. 
Dr Johnson, even in those later days^ could not 
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^ake ofF that prejudice i^ainst MHton's inten^ 
tionsy goodness of heart, and piety, whidi luKi diii^ 
appeared fi:om every other mind; 

Adieu! Say kind thii^s in your toaaitic 
circle for the poor prisoner, who oow ooauuti to 
your indulgent patience her s^faa for the loaa of 
local liberty. Let me have your prayera far the 
restoration of my injured limb, and for die raqpuH 
tion of my spirit under all die chastiscinwiti ot 
Heavem 
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Rev. R. Fellov7B8. 

Licl^eU, June 1, 1801. 

Fre^vent ill, health, and a severe personal ac- 
cident, threatening to prove an in^^urable maim^ 
has kept me loi^ silent to a letter^ in whose nar* 
row bounds much ii^enuity and just poetic taste 
are contained ; but it speaks of unfitness for com* 
pany, from mental business and depressed spirits* 
Intellectual energy and heart-sick dejection are 
seldom compatible, except under the goad of im^ 
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perioos necessity. Siace joa wrote tbat letter, I 
hope you have experienced the usual power of em- 
ployment to banish care and dispel asaitty ; em- 
ployment so worthy of your talents, your heart, 
and your literary fome, over which die absurd asd 
groundless censures of ^n\ious Ingoti^ have cast 
no enduring cloud. 

Such and so high is my esteem for your genius 
and your judgnient^ that I feel a certain pride and 
triumph of mind, whenever my opinions, religious, 
moral, or literary, are sanctioned by your coinci- 
dence. You demonstrate, in the letter before 
me, the justice of my favourite assertion concern- 
ing the superiority of Gray to Pindar, as a lyric 
poet; and you estaUish it on the eternal im- 
mutable principles of truth and reason. When, 
through the warp of prejudice, Taste forsakes 
them, as she sometimes does, even in the strongest 
minds, she must sutistitute declamation for analy- 
tic comparison, and verbal partiality, with its false 
lights, for the due perception of those intrinsic 
graces, in which the imagination delights, and 
which the understanding hallows. 

I think myself highly honoured by your purpose 
of mentioning me favourably in the notes to your 
next publication. Praise from such a pen is 
fame. 
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Your domiciliary allegory for the Night Thoughts 
jUdd the Task, charms me. It is e^uisitely 
imagined. 

How curious it is that Dr Young, whose great 
.work is so deeply sombre, should have been al- 
ways cheerful and often jocund in conTeisatioD, 

^' A brow solate, aod ever-laughing eye ; " . 

while Cowper, in die production by which be can 
alone be consideced as a poet of eminence, amidst 
satire no less severely serious, courts his Penates 
with absolute sunshine of spirit, though it is well 
known that his bosom was, during long periods, 
a very Erebus. Its darkness is visible in bis 
rhyme compo^tions, which, as poetry, are such 
very moderate performances. 

Still does it appear to me, di^t the very luxory 
of mental contentment is the master-tint of the 
Task. It is true its second book opens baieath 
a cloud of misanthropy; but it seems to have 
been spread by just r^ection on the cruelty of 
man to his species, and to be wholly unmixed 
with self-dissatisfaction. Should you favour me 
with another letter, I will thank you to point out 
those passages in the Task, which suggested your 
idea of " the breaking or broken heart of its au- 
thor/' 
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I must observe to you, that the Farmei^s 607 
grows upon me in its natural and interesting graces. 
I am ashamed of having spoken to you so coldly 
on its subject, after an hasty perusal, beneath the 
spleen and disappcmitment wUdi Ci^>el Lc^s 
absurd preface had excited. He tac^t me to 
expect a second Chatterton in the magnitude of 
genius. But I was a greater fool than he, for 
suffering him so to mislead my expectations, since 
I ought to have been warned by the specimens 
contained in that preface, of Bloomfield's ballads 
and blank verse, which I still think very poor 
samples, though the editor extols them as first- 
rate lines. But I now estimate his greater work, 
the Farmer's Boy, as on a level with Rogers' 
Pleasures of Memory ; and consider each as being 
amongst poetic compositions, what green is 
amongst colours ; that they have not the richness 
of the golden yellow, the splendour of red, the 
elegance of pink and azure, the spirit of scarlet^ 
or the grandeur of purple, but are of that hue on 
which the eye delights to dwell, which is lively 
without gaiety, and serious without melancholy. 

I am delighted with Dr Parr's Spittal samon, 

and its admirable notes. How luminously, in the 

former, does he reason and distinguish between 

the virtuous degree, and the unamiable extreme 

of individual or relative, patriot^ or religious b?- 

10 
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aevolence ; and of that universal love and charity 
which extend to the M^hole species. Incontro- 
yertibly does he prove, that true virtue can only 
exist by the union of those principles, or rather by 
the natural growth of the latter out of the former ; 
that to endeavour to disroot the limited philan- 
thropy, to perfect that which is illimitable, is but 
to produce a phiurisaic semblance of unreal good- 
ness. He shews, and he convinces us, that such 
semblance is more hostile to true worth than 
bigotry. O ! surely, in the formation of excel- 
lence, the two principles are one and indivisible, 
as faith and works in true Christianity. 

How worthy of Dr Parr's clear head and warm 
heart, is his generous defence of your viritings 
from the irrational, illiberal Calvinistic censures 
of the British Critic, and its echoers in other ano* 
aymops publications. They, who do not per- 
ceive the fidelity and beauty of your picture of 
Christianity, must love darkness rather than light; 
the horrid dreams of fanaticism rather than the 
feasonable claims and genuine duties of our mild 
religion. 

It was by such demonizing of Deity that the 
gloomy sect overthrew the noble mind of Cowper. 
3y the way, what a strange absurd sermon haa 
l^^n published, as a funeral oration on that dii\-* 
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tioguished unfortimste !-^-«inakiiig crael dis|day of 
tbe horrid particulars of hk iosanity, over which 
good sense, compassion^ and piety would shudder 
and draw a veil. This sermooizer speaks of die 
terrible ravings he specifies as unhappy mistakes 
^f opinion merely ; affects to account for them^ 
and to warn and to guard the minds of other re- 
ligious people from similar misoonceplions. Un- 
feeling discloser of die secrets of that priion-house, 
in which the doctrines of thy school, hereditary 
cursedness, and the innate damnability of human 
frailty, had probably shut his soul, why dost 
thou not repair to Bedlam for other portraits of 
religious phrenzy, to ^ unquenchable fires of 
which, iu all likelihood, the tenets of fanaticism 
had laid the train ? Thou mightest, with equal 
propriety, warn and moralize upon them, as if the 
wretched originals were reasonable beings, only 
with erroneous opinions ! 

In Dr Parr's list of die literary characters of 
Cambridge, I cbnfess myself disappcMnted not to 
find my dear father's name. Surely he had better 
pretensions to that honour than his namesake, 
Mr William Seward; that coM compUer of 
scraps of history, frequendy without much interest 
in themselves, and always without a^y felicity of 
introducti<m or narration. My father^ educated 
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at Westminster school, and Fellow of St John's, 
Cambridge, is known to the learned world as the 
chief editor, though in concert with Mr Simp- 
son, of the best editiqn extant of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's numerous and admirable dramas. The 
ku^e collection of notes to that work is almost 
exclusively my father's, as also the excellent pre- 
face. They abound in highly ingenious emenda- 
tion, and in just criticism. His learned and able 
-tract, the Conformity between Popery and Pa- 
ganism, had great celebration in its day ; nor less 
high in the estimation of the pubUc were several 
of his occasional sermons, which passed the press. 
There are sweet little poems of his in Dodsley's 
Miscellany. Their author was well understood 
at the time that "work appeared, though, by miSf> 
take, his name was not inserted. His eulogium 
on Shakespeare is amongst die number of those 
Vjerses, and entitled. On seeing Shakespeare's Mo- 
nument at Stratford upon Avon. They are given 
correctly, in the first edition of those volumes ; in 
later ones there is a word most ridiculously alter- 
ed by the printers. I suppose they thought it a 
nice improvement to substitute a perfect for an 
imperfect rhyme, at the utter expence of the sense 
and unity of the metaphor — thus : 
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^ Nor yet imriTall'd tiie Meonian stmhiy 
The British eag|e and the Mgnlmm swan 
Tower equal hetghts.** 

• 
Tbey have changed secan to swain. 

I do DQt think mjself partial in believing those 
verses the most spirited tribute to the genius of 
our immprtal dramatist which I have seen, not 
even exc^ptipg Milton's epitaph upon him. It 
grieyes me that my father's memory should pass 
witl^ofit its fame from the Ossian of oratorio 
prfuse, who strings his sacred harp and applausive 
lyre beneath the bowers of Hatton. 

I inclose thfee of my songs, and flatter myself 
you will find the imagery and turn of thought ori- 
ginal in all. Mr Hayley has often praised my 
sopg-writipg. Translations and paraphrases ex- 
cept^49 I i^^ye i^lways destroyed every little pro- 
duction of my owp, if, on revbing it, after the ef- 
fervescence of coipposition had subsided, I could 
pot $nd that it contained something, original, 
either in the thoughts themselves, or in their com- 
bination. I w^ gratified about the first of these 
three songs by a l^dy having written to H. White 
from Lisbon, apd observed that she found her op- 
pressed sense of the sultry climate soothed and 
beguiled by repeatmg, twenty times a-day, that 
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oallad"^^ a cofif of i^hich I bad given her a year 
Wore tbe left England. To be sure Shake* 
ipeace*« .exclamation questions the power of such 
sort .of comfort : 



^ O I who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Cancastis !*' 

hut then a Sirocco wind on the banks of theTagus 
aad actual cautery are two things. Adieu ! 



LETTER LXV. 

Miss Stevens of Milton, Derbyshire. 

Lichfield, June 3, 1801. 

Your request does me honour, and it would 
be an heartfelt satisfaction, could I prove instru- 
mental to the preserved remembrance of talents 
and virtues, whose sudden terrestrial extinction 
cost me many sighs. 

Your brother's poetic genius has more thaa 

• Song of a Northern Lover. All the imagery is that of a 
€oId and mountainous country in printer. — & 
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once thrown public lustre on my compositions, 
by the utmost elegance of classic encomium. 

The track of epitaph is so beaten, that we find 
it difficult in the extreme to crop dne fresh floret 
for the shrine of departed worth. In this in- 
stance, the limited number of lines, necessarily so 
narrow, increases the difficulty. The following 
lines, however, were literally an impromptu, 
written within a quarter of an hour after the re- 
ceipt and perusal of your letter. They were laid 
by, without examination, during some days, that I 
might correct and improve them, 'after the effer- 
vescence of composition had subsided, and when, 
having forgotten them, I could perceive their 
merit or demerits as plainly as if they had been 
written by another person. 

Thus premising, shall I confess that I think 
they would have pleased me as the production of 
a stranger ; and that, upon repeated consideration, 
I know not how to mend tliem. The fourth line 
is picture, and not coldly copied from another's 
canvas. If, however, these lines should contain 
any thing which you, or other friends of the de- 
ceased, desire should be altered, I will endeavour 
to make them more what you would choose to 
see inscribed upon so dear a shrine. 

I could wish them to be shewn to Sir Francis 
Burdett, before they are either altered or put on 
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be Uonttiiient. His great talents, and friendship 
'0i your late brother, make the sanction of his 
tp]protmtion desiraUe to me, or would give 
Weight to any objections which he might have the 
{oodness to communicate. 
I remain, Madam, Sec. 



EPITAPH ON THE KEV. WILLIAM BAOSHAW 

STEVENS. 

Reader, if thee each sacred worth inspiresi 
The patriot's ardonr, and the poet's fires ; 
Unsullied honoar ; friendship's generous glow; 
Sky-pointing hope, that smiles on finite woe ; 
Sach Stevens was, and thy congenial tear 
Drops on the scholar — bard— and Christian's bier." 
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Thomas Park, Esq. 

Lichfield, June 10, 1801. 

Since I hav6 never seen you claiming for the 
;entle, the engaging, and self-enlightened Bloom- 
ield^ the very highest poetic ground, there is sure- 
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ly littt^ difierence in our opinions on the subject 
of fais Fanner's Boy, considered as an whole. 
AH the honour for its merits remains with me, 
which they can claim from an impartial reader, 
who has made the exquisite poMry of this country 
her peculiar and life-long study i 

'^ Who bowM not to Ae ipvfaistiiiig of a namcy 
No dope to leamiBgi and no fool to fiune ;* 

but can mark, with equal eye, the defects of the 
most established in reputation, as in those of the 
candidate for the Delphic kurel. 

That Bloomfield^s work is a natural, interest- 
ing, and original poem, I feel, and I ha^e ac- 
knowledged; and I believe that it has strength 
to bear itself above that oblivious tide, so certain 
to overwhelm, and speedily, all merely moderate 
verse ; and which has sometimes, for a long suc- 
cession of years at least, overwhelmed beautiful 
compositions ; as, fot instance, Mallet*s Amyntor 
iind Theodora. It is in fine blank verse; the 
story is of the swcetefit and most powerful interest; 
the scenery novel and striking ; the imagery vivid. 
But Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy is calculated to 
the meridian of a much more numerous class of 
readers. Thousands there are, and will hereafter 
be, who have recognized, and must in future re^ 
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togaiz^, the fidelity of its pictures^ with whose 
originals they are daily familiar, yet to whom 
grander personifications, the delicacies of honour, 
and the higher strains' of morality, form a dead 
letter^-and they are the graces of Mallet's poem. 
However the suffrages Of the few who, as genera- 
tions rise up and pass away^ perceive the value of 
genuine poetry, ought to have preserved it. That 
they have, suffered it to die on the public atten- 
tion is to me inexplicable, except it was from that 
dislike to blank verse which Dr Johnson had in- 
spired, through the course of his despotic influence 
on the taste of the lettered world. 

I confess my surprise that you are silent coti* 
ceming my message to Bloomfield, and the alter- 
ations I suggested for the few exceptionable pas- 
sages in the Farmer's Boy ; sitice, if he did not 
choose to adopt them verbally, they would at 
least prove to him that, contrary to his idea of the 
difiiculty of improving them, it was not only pos- 
sible, but easy, in those instances, to render in* 
consistency consistent, without diminishing the 
spirit of the pa8sages. 

No young writer should be encouraged in the 
incongruity of metaphor. The greater his genius, 
the more material it is that his judgment should 
be cultivated, and his taste rendered accurate. 
From such sort of frieudly criticisms^ my verse 
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bas often received advantage; my judgment 
been strengthened against future commission of 
similar errors, and endowed with the power of m* 
stantly perceiving them in the works of otbers. 

Indeed you are mistaken in supposing that my 
public controversy with Mr Weston, about die re- 
putation and claims of the sweet swan of Twick- 
enham, produced a dirainnfion of our mutual 
amity, warmly as each defended the glory of their 
favourite poet^ Neither bas any alienation of 
friendship ensued upon my late contest in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, with the ingoiious and 
amiable Jemingham. Truth is elicited in sudi 
kind of disquisition; prejudices are brought to 
her test, and the perplexities of thought disen- 
tangle by d^velopement. 

Hence, as Dr Beattie finely observes, '' Fancy 
learns to fix her aim, to fluttter no loi^r on fickle 
pinions, and to try her own effusions, and those of 
others, by the immutable laws of sense, reason, 
and consistency." 

Taste, it is true, is extremely various ; but where 
good sense, metaphoric consistency, or the rides 
of grammar are accused of having suffered viola- 
tion in certain instances, the cause may not be 
tried at her arbitrary tribunal. Taste can only 
be allowed to preside on broad and general 
ground — thus : — a reader, endowed with sensibiK- 
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ty to perceive the powers and die charms of fine 
writing, both in prose and verse, may prefer 
Pope's poetry, not only to Dryden's, but even to 
Milton's. Dr Johnson certainly did. Another 
ingenious man may like J>ryden better dian Pope, 
and Addison's prose better than Johnson's ;-^ut 
if it were possible that any of those writers could 
be charged with having violated, in particular pas-* 
^es, good sense, intelligibility, the congruity of 
metaphor, or the laws of grammar, the defence of 
those passages could not be referred to the deci- 
sion of taste. If, on the principles of sound sense, 
the established laws of our language, and the i^- 
lowed licences of poetry, which sanctions no opa- 
cities that the understanding cannot pierce, they 
may not be justified, then candour will confess 
them indefensible. On the contrary, if they can 
be defended on those grounds, their justification 
must be easily made; and, if the accuser is 
ingenuous, he will, when made, confess thait 
his charge had be6n hastily and inconsiderately 
brought. 

I shall be glad to see the emerging poems of 
Bloomfield, of which you make such honouraUe 
mention. From the title of one of them. Market 
Night, I conclude he has tried his strength with 
the muse of Burns, whose Market Night, entitled 
Tarn o' Shanter," is one of the ablest compositions 

VOL. v. B b 
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of the kind I ever met. In it, characteristic na- 
ture,- humour, and sttblintity, are blended, and 
widi ricill that is at once judicious, daring, and 
masterly. . 

You sent me a curious specimen of fMriesdy 
fortitude from Deering's sermon, preached befixe 
Queen Elizabeth. The race of such unflattering 
pastors is extinct. The Gloriana of those times ii 
said to have been a very absolute monarch ; aid 
it is ako said, that the liberty of the subject hsi 
been greatly increased sinoa her golden dajs. 
Yet, if a preacher were as freely to reprdieiid and 
warn our king, in bis royal presence, he woidd be 
silenced on the instant ; turned out of the pulp^ 
and hurried into bedlam, or the BaMik in ihs 
Cold-Bath-Fidds. Not Parr himself dnnt make 
the experiment. 

You threw cold water on my in v ies t ig a tioiis ia 
good time ; a cruel personal misfortiape Ui, pie* 
vious to the receipt ff your hoKt, dni^itaUthe 
energy of my mind, and rendored writing irkfot, 
•—even to my most valued friends. Unnsblesled 
by nie, therefore, in future, shall you admire 
Miss Bannerman's muse, and despise Darwin's. 
AddioJ 
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LETTER LXVII. 

Baruch Lousada, Esq. Devonshire. 

Lichfield, June 23, 1801. 

I L V K great pleasure in the content and hap- 

ss which breathe through your letter. The 

h f diat smiles, and the pure gales, mountain- 

and maritime, which blow around your.de- 

itful retreat, charm you, I peiceive, with daily 

easing power. The constant succession of 

impressions so agreeable, will prolong your days 

yf i th, and the period of longevity. Friends 

acquaintance are fickle— are mortal ; or, re- 

oing their being and their kindness, are often re* 

moved from }o distantly, that no traces of their 

s< ety n i, except the ghost of it upon a 

;e of [ ►er^ but the lovely scen^*of our 

b< i(Hi, unalienably ours, is an ever*new, 

svei ere g delight to minds which have any 

for t scenic beauties of nature. All affec- 

^'ow and increase by indulgence ; the lawns 

Are have smoothed, the trees we have cultured, are 

>ur grateful friends, our unoffending children. 

iVhen spring restores their faded bloom, we seem 
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to partake their rebovation. The rejuvenesoeiice 
of general natiire, when' our life is past its meri- 
dian, has primps a tendency to inspire melan- 
choly sensations; but die revived youth of our 
QWH scenes eidiilarates our spirits. They are 
parts of ourselvies, which rise up again befidre us 
with added chamois and graces. 

Our friends, Mr and Mrs Simpson, are on didr 
road from town, hastened by a melancholy even^ 
the death of Mrs Stephen Simpson, sister*iii4aw 
to the gentleman you know. Ib tbe fiilness of 

m 

her youth, beauty, and slrcfflgth, has she perished, 
— by the same fatal circumstance in childbirA 
that robbed the world of the diwtingwirfMHl andior 
of the Rights of Woman. 

We of this city, who so recently wit ncs ip d the 
luxury of health in this late^selected vicdm of the 
king of terror^ who felt the dbeering iiAience of 
her open-hearted smiles, and listened to the me- 
lody of her syr»»^M>ngs, scaicely knov Imht to 
think of her as one that was, and is not Never 
for youthful pair did the mairiagjMovdk sfaiBe 
with a more pure and steady tight. It is hard 
when the cypress bud is found lurking m each a 
well-culled and unfaded wreath. Adieu I 
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LETTER LXVIII. 

Copy of a Letter to the Dean and Chaptbb. 

Lichfield, Oct. S, 1801. 

Gentlemen^ — I have heard, with deep con- 
ceniy of your design to impoverish still farther the 
useful and lovely shades of the Dean's Walk, al- 
ready much injured by the unsightly bareness at 
the top of the walk; by the disproportioned^ 
width of the trees before the deanery and Mr 
DanniePs house ; and by their awkward lopping 
before Dr Falconer^s. The now-purposed de- 
vastation is of tenfold magnitude. I am con- 
scious that all power to carry it ^ into effect exists 
in the Dean and Chapter ; but I write humbly to 
deprecate its exertion, the mischief of which mwit 
be irreparable to the beauty of the Close, as the 
demolition of the conduit, by a similar decree, 
has proved to the convenience of its inhabitants, 
and to its safety in case of fire. 

Consider, Gentlemen, that this now gracefully 
shaded area is the admiration of travellers, the 
pride and delight of those who live within its 
boundaries !— 'that it is a fixed principle in lancl-^ 
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scape-taste, that wherever there is continuous 
shade, if it is not full and luxuriant, it ceases to 
be beautiful ; that the eiSect of taldii^ away every 
other tree, will be like drawing every other tooA 
in the front of a well-furnished mouth ; Aat the 
disposition of ti'ees to approximate, wiU, after sod 
sad thinning, produce, in length of time, an eflfbrt 
of the boughs to shoot horizontally, which must 
form a straight line, or somethii^ near a atm^ht 
line, at top. That free, irregular, and graceful 
outline, whick^ since they have been allowed to 
grow naturally, thqr form where they have not bees 
thinned, wSl be broken and lost If only the lew 
short and weaker trees were to be felled, the mit- 
chief might not be of a magnitude so dqfdoraUe^ 
•— 4)ut it is grievous to see the seal of destruction 
on a number of the* very noblest amoogpC diose 
which have hitherto been spared. 
' Mikon's deserqition of the Gardoi of Ede% is 
allowed to have formed that taste in landscape, 
which has rendered the Ei^lisb |Jeasuie-groimds 
so celebrated. He there mentions imipervioos 
shade amougst the beauties of Paradise, — thus : 

*' And where the memiog Bun firtt wpjaily tBOte 
The open field, and where the nnpierCd shade 
£rabrown*d the noon-tide l>ower8.*' 

I entreat, Gentlemen, that you will, at least, 
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redeem the marked victims, which now stand in 
khe pride of their strength and grace, before the 
^tes of the house in which I dwell. A hand- 
some house is a much more picturesque object, at 
1 little distance, from being in part shaded ; and 
the walk once entered, the palace appears with 
much better eiSect for having been, for an imtant, 
partially veiled. Ah ! why deprive her who now 
inhabits it, and those by whom it may hereafter 
be occupied, of the pleasant shade whkh those 
le voted trees now cast over the 'coiirll '.PnqFf 
pray spare them ! I should be happy if my plead- 
ngs might avail for the preaervation of all tha^ 
Sne trees now bearii^ the fatal warrant ; that it 
night, ere yet too late, be considered how dan-' 
^ous it is to alter what cannot be restored, and^ 
ivhat is already at once useful and lovely. Every* 
person with whom I have conversed upon the sub- 
ject, has lamented this plan. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlanen, your 
faithful and obedient servant. 
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LETTER LXIX. 

Right Hon. Lady Eleanor Butler, and 

Miss Ponsonbt. 

Lichfield, Oct. 3, 1801. 

RBCENTLYretunied from Buxton, itis oneof the 
first employments of my pen to thank you, dearest 
ladies, for the transparency you ivere so good as to 
send me by your late delighted and grateful vi- 
sitors. Afresh are Mr Sayille and his pleasmg 
daughter obliged and churned by kindness, Mrhich 
even siurpassed the hopes they entertained of a 
welcome reception in the Cambrian Eden. It 
has been our theme each time vfe have met, since 
the devoted bowers of the cathedral area again 
received me. 

I said devoted. It is a sore, sore subject; 
never did my local attachments sustain so deep a 
wound. It will rankle, it will fester incurably. 
O ! what a curse is formed by human folly, ob- 
stinacy, and pride, combined vnth the power to 
commit outrage. 

All the inhabitants of this yet lovely Close 
have been, for years, suffering daily inconvenience, 
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the result of iimofatioiis ; while its safety, in case 
of fire, is put in constant peril. A large stone 
conduit, ascended by steps, and {daced on the 
highest part of the area, sap|4ied us witll flentj at 
^fine soft-water, descending by sepmate pipes lo ' 
all our houses and gardens. It was a mominiettt 
of the wisdom and liberality of Ae fomer in- 
halHtants, who, at a great expenee, and by sub- 
scription, caused it to be erected. Nor was it by 
any means an object of deformity. . Ottr digni^ 
taries thought it would be better away, and dovit 
sunk our capacious bed ol waters. A miserable 
pnmp became its substitute, utterly unable to sup* 
ply the neceraities of the surrouiMitiig ikrailifls. 

A similar edict to tivk, and to widen the ap* 
proach to the west fi'ont of die cadiedral, has en- 
dangered iiie foufl<bition of a whole row of 
houses, and the safety of all who live in them^ 
and of every foot-passenger. That was last sum<^ 
mer's mischief; and now an order is gone forth, 
firom the same dire source, to destroy the beauty 
of this celebrated close, by cutting down alter* 
nately its noble lime-trees, 

<' From «toms oar aiidter, and firom bMft mur duMte.** 

By the bad taste of former times they had been 
cut into formal arches, and their level top-linei^ 
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till a passage in Andre's letters shamed the aimiial 
practice of defoftnity, and restored their ample 
branches to freedom, to beauty, and to grace; 
but this meditated outrage is of far-transoending 
direnesy without the excuse of custom, and the 
sanction of fashion to mitigate its sin. 

I have addressed die dean and chapter ast 
body, to deprecate this violence; but my plead- 
ings will be in vam, and only stimulate that pride 
which delights to commit irreparable injuries in 
the wantonness of power. 

Pardon me that I have thus obtruded upon 
your attention the bitterness of a grieved spirit 
The poignacy of your own local attachment en- 
sures your kind sympathy with mine. 

I was interrupted, and so interrupted !— Away 
ye scenic rq^ts! — ^You may return— jcm willf 
you must ; but you shall not gloom the simshine 
of this day ! 

Just as I had finished die last sentmce, Onmb 
Thomas White dbouted in the grikaty^ '< Fsece ! 
Peace on earth, and good will towards men T — 
and rushed breathless into my dressing-room, ta 
confirm his annunciation. 

Equal was my surprise and my joy— ao long 
as those heavenly attributes have been banished 
from the wishes of our cabinet, and from the 
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hopes of England's true friends, and genuine pa- 
triots ! 

In less than half an hour the bells in all our 
churches began to clash their sonorous tongue in 
exulting imitation of the cannon's thunder. 

Monday f Oct. the 5th. 

Joy sits on every face ! — even those, who warmly 
defended the infatuated contest, now, like James 
and Arabella Harlowe, when Clarissa's danger 
was announced to them, ^^ are with the fore- 
most to rejoice in the purposed reconciliation." 
Our city illuminates to-morrow. 

I congratulate you both* upon these blessed 
tidings ; auspicious to the quiet of your hearts in 
a degree beyond that of an individual portion in 
this general good ; since, while it remains invio- 
late, it secures the provincial dependence of Ire- 
land on this country. To the nobler claim of 
skter-amity, a bribed majority in her senate blast- 
ed her pretensions, by resigning the right of self- 
legislation ; but as that was the work of a few, 
against the wishes of the many, a French de- 
scent, twenty thousand strong, must probably 
have struck off Ireland as a branch of the British 
empire, as completely as the impotent tyranny of 
exertion struck off America. 

Colonel B , who shares I^ord M- % ^ s 
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bosom-counsel, and who ia, besideSy himself a 
sound and discernii^ politician, told me at Bux- 
ton, that the Dove of Peace was abroad^ and 
would, ere long, return to these riiores widi the 
olive-branch. I was sceptical to his aogurf, ia* 
fected by the prevailing opinion that Buonaparte 
would not now make peace with us till he had 
tried invasion. 

'< No, Madam," replied my Aiend; ^ Aose 
look not coolly on the chaining times^ who ex* 
claim, 



'« Hk throne is tempert, aad Ui slata 



'^ Those days are past. The people of France long 
for peace. Their Chief wishes, not less ardent- 
ly, to maintain his supremaiDy. It is true the 
conquest of Ireland, which would soon be Mlow* 
ed by that of Ei^land, must have covered him 
virith glory ; but the attempt would be settmg his 
power in France upon a desperate castr— If he 
fails, he falls. His glory is alreadjy grea^ be* 
yond all need of augmentation; and, presenting 
his country with her anxious wish, he endears 
himself to her afresh, and by multiplied ties; 
and to the triumphant title of her hero, adds 
that of her wise legislator, her indulgent father. ** 
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Tbis dear proclamation has proved Colonel 
j ft" 's seutiments oracular. 

Giovamii cautions me to restrain the fulness of 
ny joy till we know, with more certainty, the 
terms on which the pacific blessings, so long 
banished, are restored to us. Sincerely do I 
wish they may prove favourable, even to the ut- 
most wish of n;^tipnal partiality ; but it they shaU 
be fouqd b^o^ its level, we should reflect ihat 
we have dee|> qrimos of incendiarism to expiate. 
That which onany would proudly cali an inglori- 
ous peace, is far better than the continuance of an 
inhun;^!^^ W Mn^vailing war. I have the honour 
to rem^, 8u:. 
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Mes M. Powys. 

Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1801, 

It appears, by your kind packet, received last 
week, that you did not 4hink yourself a letter in 
my debt ; and thus one has certainly miscarried, 
either of mine or yours, since, to a vexy long 
epistle, which I sent to you on the 22d of May, 
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I have not received an anawer. It expressed 
much, and very sincere del^t in die hope you 
had extended that you would be my guest this 
month- ft was a dear and desired expectation, 
to which I looked forward during my month's 
pilgrimage in the land of straiq;ers; made, alas? 
in vain for the purpose of restorii^ die strengdi I 
lost by my false step in March, whose ides were 
to me Caesarian. A succession of maladiea per- 
secuted me at Buxton, -till I meumed back my 
way to dear Lichfield, imd all the traces it bean 
of past happiness. 

There I trusted to find a letter dial skoiiM an- 
nounce your speedy arrival ; instead of it I re- 
ceive one which throws thb hope forward to a 
distant horizon — a whole year's ddayi Mdan- 
choly is such a long perspective at my time of 
life, and with suich dire^tetiii^ senaatioas of dM 
head and heart as often visit your firieod. Ex* 
istence, precarious in all its st^es, is of 
increased uncertainty, when so modi in the 
as it is with me. How eloquent are the Night 
Thoughts on diis theme ! 



« Time in advance behind Urn hides Ul wfal9^ 
And seems to creep, decrqpid in his paee ; 
Behold him when past by I what then is seen 
Bat bis broad pinions, swifter than the wind?" 
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J congratulate you that the friend you have so 
assiduously^ so foudly nursed, seems now, at 
lengthy rescued from a long-opened grave. May 
her future health and ease reward your carea, 
your anxieties, your sympathy ! Deeply impressed 
in ni} iuind and heart is the recollection of simi- 
lar feelings, when in the autumn 1769, and the 
:spring i770, my dear Honora Sneyd's cheek ex- 
changed the bloom of health for the hectic flush ; 
the fine spirit of her youth for the languor of ma- 
lady. She was also rescued ! but O for what a 
fate, after two smiling years had fled rapidly ii- 
way. 

I have also to congratulate you on the great 
national blessing, peace. Humiliating as are the 
terms for us,, and glorious for France, the pro- 
traction of a foolish and wicked war, which has 
overturned the balance of power in Europe, and 
rendered France, Great britain excepted, exclu- 
sively its mistres8> would have accelerated rapid- 
ly that subjugation of this country, which her late 
ministry • has rendered unavoidable, the instant 
our self-provoked toe can obtain a navy to cover 
her descent upon our islands, possessing, as she 
does, such a commanding line of coast; the, to us, 
fatal present the war had made her. If England, 
instead of subsidizing Austria, had permitted her 
jtp make peace when she had recovered the 
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Netherknib, and prior to the subjngatMii of Hol- 
land, which, but for us, flhe would gladly have 
done, Aia dread preponderance of Gallic sway 
Itad been averted, and Great Britein aafe. Tbe 
terms on which we obtain the pac^ Mnnwny 
incontrovertibly prove the wisdom of those wiw 
reprobated the insane contest. Had Eiq^aiid aii- 
tained the status quo ante belhim, dnt wooU 
have shewn the waste she to no purj^oae made of 
her people's lives and healdi, and of tfie —rioil 
treasures, and of the peace of Europe. The pie- 
^ent terms of capitulation spetk Aat cnid wastes 
and speak it trumpet-tongued. 

Yet, as worse fate for Britaia awaited the y^ 
drawn-sword, its sheathing mutt fill die hearli of 
all, who truly loye their countiy, with lhwlrfiil» 
ness to He^ymi, who has bent, at lasl^ Ae atub- 
bom hearts of our rulers to anbmisiieM lo the 
consequences of their dire sytliMi. AH wiD i»- 
joice in peace, where private views, aoaliilioai or 
pecuniary, do not stifle the fesKngs^of hip— ity, 
and all solicitude for the safety and interest^of dm 
country, and the comforts of mUlioiis of her aa» 
tives, to say nothing of the resciie of -diose vii* 
happy states from a repetition of die oiiseriss 
consequent upon being the seat of bdligerent 
conflict ; its deaths, its desolations. I said eveiy 
heart, uncorrupted by sanguinary selfishnessi would 

a 
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be ghddened**" Alas ! I must also except tbe sist- 
ers, parents, and wives of the victims of the war. 
Their sighs must heave, their tears flow, their 
cheeks be pale amid the flush of general joy. 

Swift, in masterly ndicule of a nation's pro* 
pensity to rush into unnecessary wars, counsels 
its rulers always to ground them upon an hypo- 
thesis, since, in all probability, no other ground 
will be found tenable ; but, on that foundation, 
reason takes arms in vain. This advice our late 
ministry completely followed. Its hypothesis 
was, '^ to crush Jacobinism ;- ' to be sure the sa- 
crifice of our peopIe*8 lives, and of the national 
wealth, was certain to obtaip that end ! Yes, as 
certain as the recorded Gothamite scheme to 
hedge in the cuckoo ; for so sure as tlie cuckoo 
could not fly over the hedge, so surely would it 
be impossible for Jacobinism to preserve its te- 
nets, while our fleets and armies were labouring, 
in vain, to restore monarchy to a country whose 
monarchs were never friendly to us, while our na- 
tional debt was annihilating millions on millions, 
and while our poor were famishing for bread. 

Finely does Shakespeare, that mighty master of 
nature and of truth, caution the rulers of nations 
against rashly altering into quarrel with other 
states. 

VOL. V. c c 
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^ We chvge y^ in tbe mme of Qod^ tike heed 
How yoQ 8w«ke.the sleepiiig sword of wirl 
For never two such kingdoms did contend 
Withont much ^1 of bk>od, whose ii^niltlets dropi 
Are erery one a woe, and sore co m plain t 
'Gainst himy whose mandate edges tiiose keenswoidiy 
Which make such waste of brief mortality.*' 

With what kindness do you speak of our long 
friendship ! I am soothed that its vestiges are pre- 
cious in your recollection. Often do I live over 
again, in idea, those days in which our friendship 
was gladdened by frequent personal intercourse ; 
and in which we had one * object on which to 
gaze with delight, to listen to with transport; 
with whom to sympathize, and for whom to 
hope* Very many years have rolled away since 
that *' silver cord was loosed/* and new eras pass 
on in succession, without seeing those two meet, 
who most lament her loss, mi most sacredly pre- 
serve her memory ! 

This is to be regretted ; but m^y are the re- 
grets which cloud existence. They pass away in 
youth, like the chill gales an^ transiept showers 
of an April sky. The sun of hppe and joy suc- 
ceeds, as the actiial sun succeeds to those w^try 
lingerings when he looks on the yoipig grass and 

• Honora Sneyd. — S, 
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ihe^aftf-^blown leaves, and drinks their rain-drops; 
:ao#when he expands the flowers and fruits in 
their germs. The clouds of waning life are dense^ 
and their rains are blighting. If the sun of dheer- 
lulness sometimes disperses diem, it diines; but 
it does not warm; it gild9, but it does not kfvi- 
gorate ; it is often beautiful, but nevi^ geniaf. 

This is melancholy moralizing ; imagination, 
however, is soothed, while she enwreaths with 
such pensive flowers the sepulchre of time. 



LETTER LXXI. 

* Rev, J. C. WooDHousE *. 

Lickfidd, Oct, U, 1801. 

I TAKE the liberty of inclosing a letter addres- 
sed to the Dean and Chapter, on the subject of 
their late order to cut down every alternate tree 
of those fine and noble limes which shade the 
Dean's Walk. I think it probable the Dean, to 
whom I sent my letter, will not present it. 

* One of the canons residentuury of tlie cathedral of licb- 
field who form die Qnpter.- 
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And now, Sir, I will suppose you have read 
my deprecation. It is said, the Dean and Mr 
{{area hive dedaied this frfan was of jour pro 
posiog* BuoAOiir is a Ijring spirit, and 1 have too 
vnn^h confidence in Mr Woodhouse's taste in 
SQsneiy to believe that Jbe wonld so counsel, how- 
ever be might be led to acquiesce in this scheme 
of innovation. They tell me that the pleaded ex- 
CMae for it is, that the present fulness of shade 
makes the walk damp. All earthly advantages 
have their mixture of inconvenience. Because 
our gold has some alloy, we do not change it for 
copper. 

Surely the cool shelter from oppressive suns; 
the grace, the beauty of liheial umbrage^ is of 
infinite preponderance in the scale agaitist the 
comfortless aridness of exposed gravel. When 
winter has stript the leaves, no dampness annoys 
the Dean's Walk, and when moisture lingers, 
after heavy rains, in the sunmier foliage, the 
flags of the streets, the margin of the Minster- 
pool, and the broad paths of the Milk«crofts are at 
band for a dry walk ; but, excepting die Palace 
gardens, which must not be considered as public 
property, where will the inhabitants of the Close 
and its vicinity find a pleasant, near walk, when 
the summer sun shall flaie throngh the straggling 
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dfaumted treei, ruined ki their proportion, tii^ir 
beMty, and their use f 

Thirty-five years past some person petsuaded 
my father that a similar plan would improve the 
shaded terrace of this garden. Two of its trees 
were felled before I knew any thing of the mat- 
ter* Then did I implore, and I believe with 
tears, redemption for the remainder, and obtain- 
ed it. The injurious gaps, which the loss of 
those two trees made, are not filled up at thb 
hour. My fiidier, in fruitless regi-et for what he 
could not restore, strove in vaiu to supply the 
loss of those noble limes by plahtitag elde^-trees 
in their viacaneies. But for my entreaties all llns 
now ddightful terrace had been pervious, instead of 
impervious shade, and I, and my friends, had lost 
its salufory shelter from dazzling and sultry rays. 

And the no less precious Dean's Walk, which 
iiow renders this cathedral area the loveliest in 
England — for the brethren and coMapanions^ sake 
of your ybudiful days, be not you instrumental 
in violating the bowers which shelterM them and 
yourself! All of us who remain on earth, re- 
joiced in your being restored to Lichfield, as an 
inhabitant, part of the year, after so many years 
absence. Let us not have to say that you cQHie 
to destroy our comforts, but to protect them ! 

I congratulate you on the pacific prospects. 
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They descended upon the sanguinary gloom of a 
calamitous and crael warfare, like a tropic mora- 
ing^ whidi has no twilight — Adieu I 



mm 



LETTER LXXU. 

Rev. J. C. WooBHousE. 

Lichfield, Nov. I, IQOl. 

I CANNOT forbear to intrude upon you once 
more, with my thanks for your obliging letter, 
and effort to obtain from the Dean and Chapter, 
acceptance of * nune and Mr Dyott's offer, and 
the rescinding of their anti-sylvan mandate ; but 
they are inexorable. 

When Dr Vyse destioyed the trees before bis 
house, I told him that, sorry as I was to see the 
upper part of this area so denuded, I was still in- 
finitely more sorry for the circumstance,, as a 

* The first reason alleged for this order of tiie Dean and 
Chapter was, that the money which the banish^ trees would 
briogy would gravel the walk. The aathor of these letters 
then offered to begin a subscription for that purpose with ten 
guineas, if the trees might be spared, and Mr Dyott of Free- 
ford offered his teams, during a week, to fetch the graveL— S. 
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daog^rous precedent ; that Mr Brereton and his 
tenants would be likely to adopt the same idea^ 
viz^ that the Dean's Walk trees made that house 
gloomy and damp ; the Dean, that they produced 
the same injury to him ; the Bishop, to his out* 
houses and stables, nay to the Palace itself, 
though it is one of the dryest houses that can be ; 
so that, ere long, we should entirely lose our 
shade and shelter* Dr Vysc) and every one else^ 
disbelieved my prophecy, and rallied my fears. 
Alas ! but one short year is passed, and the work 
of destruction is about to proceed! Dr Yyse 
called here the other morning, to say, that the 
Dean would not relinquish his plan, for that he 
thought the trees made his garden-wali green and 
damp ! as if all old moss-grown garden walls 
were not necessarily green and damp in wet wea- 
ther ! also, that Mr Fell had complained of the 
same imaginary mischief from them to the house 
of Canon Brereton, in which he and his sister 
live. Thus is my prediction accomplishing, and> 
I have no doubt, will be accomplished to its last 
letter; for when these gentlemen find, as they 
will assuredly find, that their houses and gardens 
do not ceaise to be humid after this alternate de- 
molition, they will impute the radical defect to 
the poor, straggling, disunited trees, which it is 
now intended should be spared* In coose- 
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qoenre the decree will go for^ i^aiiist Atm, 
till no festige of the preaeat venkiil beauitj i»l 
shelter irill remain to the Close of lieMiel^. 
Those of the deprived inhabttaats, who know At 
value of thi» luxuriant ombragei wi\ feel inces- 
sant regret) and otter fraitless phiitppics againsl 
its destroyers. Travellers will come, thej who 
saw this area shaded and adorned, will come, and, 
indignantly cry out^ Who has done thb i 

I have better hopes for our budding ofives, 
though Grenviile and Windhon would scatter 
them to those bitter and blasting winds which, 
Dryden finely says, blow from every point of the 
compass, ronnd the temple of Mara. 

I remain, &c. 
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Rev. Richard Levett of Lichfield. 

Nov. 9, isai. 

If the frost had continued you had received a 
visit from me this morn, and seen your book re- 
turned by my own hands. The slippery greasi- 
ness of a damp day keeps me within doors> and 



oUig^ me to request, bj this billet, the loan of 
the ensuing volume, proceeding, I conclude, 
with these letters from Swift to Stella. Though 
I read the oddities as Pistol eats his leek, I 
have yet, as they are new to me^ a desire to go 
on with them ; since they draw, at intervals, the 
curtains of the court-cabinet, at an interestmg 
period ; and since they often present the names 
of Prior, Congreve, Addison, and Steele, whith 
act upon my imagination like a spell. I am sur- 
prised, however, not to meet the name of Pope 
here, with whom Swift lived in so much inti- 
macy. It is odd he should not have seen him 
during a yearns elapse. His name had been re^ 
plete with yet stronger magic. I cannot resist 
the desire of raking yet farther into this journaliz- 
ing rubbish, for thinly-scattered pearls. 

What inevitable wonder that a man of so 
much ability could disgrace his better sense, 
and the understanding of his Stella, by such 
bald, disjointed, cantmg prate, as would dis- 
' grace an old woman, scribbling to her grand- 
daughters. 

When 1 would consider Swift as a man of 
genius, 

<' These daily loads of skimble-scamble stnflT 
Do pnt me from my fkitb.** 
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Tbey iospire also the worst possible opinion oF 
Swififs moral rectitude, since we know, that at 
the very period when these mawkish, doting let- 
ters were addressed to his real, though unowned 
wife, he was seducing the affections and chastity 
of the yoimg and lovely £sther Vanhomrigh, to 
whom his letters, which I have read, are equally 
fond ; on whom he wrote the beautiful, though 
dishonourable, poem, Cadenus and Vanessa, 
which insinuates that voluptuous connection, 
which his letters to her more than insinuate, in 
all the coffee passages. Mark how he avoids ex- 
citing the jealousy of Stella in these journals, by 
not once mentioning to her the young creature, 
whom his desertion drove to despair and sui- 
cide! When he records his frequent visits to 
Vanessa's mother, he takes care to complain of 
them as stupid uninteresting lounges.— -The hy- 
pocrite ! 
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LETTER LXXIV. 



Mr WiHALLET. 



Lichfield, Nov 19, 1801. 

In the kind and extended letter before me^ 
there is expiation for a long and regretted silence. 
I wish tlie state of your health had been less an>- 
swerahle for that my deprivation ; yet so enchant^ 
ingly humorous is the description of its mutability, 
that it mingles smiles with my sighs* 

Indeed, I have every honour for Mrs H. Morels 
talents and virtues. It was entirely owing to my 
recollection how much she had, in the year 179 If 
when I was your guest, distressed the feelings of 
that dear saint, that genuine Christian, Mr In*- 
man, by introducing into his pulpit the radk Me- 
hodist, Mr Newton, which induced me to believe, 
that her endeavours to promote Methodist prin- 
ciples were continued in her neighbourhood* 
Mrs H. More expressed to me, at her own house, 
admiration of the despicable rant we had heard, 
the preceding Sunday, from Newton ; of which 
Mr Inman, yourself, and all our party, had ex- 
pressed our horror. That good man imputed te 
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Mrs More the mcrease of those pernicious prin* 
ciples in your county. I have read nothing of 
the late controversy on diat subject, except from 
your statement. Notivithstuiding your acquittal 
of the lady, I own I thought it not likely, that 
she, whom Mr Inman had heretofore so deeply 
blamed on that subject, should be wholly blame- 
less in the similar arraignment brought against 
her ** by a gownman of a different make/' 

The misery, the despair, witich the gloomy 
Calvinistic tenets have produced, makes me abhor 
them ; they are not Christianity ; they are not 
common sense. 

Mrs H. More's ingenious work on education^ 
contains one chapter which proves the continuance 
of those principles in her mind. It maintains 
the absurd doctruie of* original sin, as if a just 
God could have made the task of virtue of in- 
finitely increased difficulty to the sons add daugh- 
ters of Adam, for the sin of their first parents 
It is a dreadful, a blasphemous supposition, found 
ed only upon a few dark texts of St Paul, aild no 
where authorized by Christ. On the contrary; 
He repeatedly speaks of the primeval innocence 
of children, and says, '' Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

Every being must be innocent, till, by sin, 
either of thought or deed, against the light of rea- 
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iM emndtHedf wnd the waroingB of cmucieiioe, 
(hqr Iprftit dial innocence. 

Siichy iQci BO nore^ was the innocenoe of Adam - 
and Em^ who lost it on the first temptation, and 
^ta st^^ one. Thore is, therefore, no reason 
to think their first nature better than ours. Eden 
was to be dmirs conditiooally— on their obedience 
to the will of God. Heaven is to be ours on the 
same conditioii. The commission of sin, mental- 
ly or eorperaUy, alone renders a Mediator neoes* 
stay to man. For our nature, if God is just, we 
icannot be accountable, since onr will was not 
concerned in ^ts formation ; and if, indeed, that 
nature is so inherently corrupt and abominaUe, as 
it is represented by Mrs H. More, Mr Wilber- 
Iblce, fcc., the wickedest amoi^st us is more an 
object of pity than of just huKgnation in the qres 
of a pure and perfect Being. But the feelings of 
pity ; a strong involuntary sense of justice ; of 
filial obedience due to Him who created us with 
perceptbns of happiness, and powers of enjoy- 
ment; of gratitude to that Heavenly Bestower, 
and to such of our fellow-creatures as have con- 
tributed to our welfare; these are innate good 
properties, and they acquit the Deity of the im- 
piously imputed injustice of having given us a na- 
ture utterly depraved, and in itself deserving of 
damnation, because our first parents sinned. 
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Our native proneness to sensuality ; td commit 
injustice to man, and disobedience to God, 
through the preralence of worldly selfishness, or 
the temptations to which we may be exposed by 
penury; these bad propensities are the alloy in 
our nature, which constitutes our trial. Our first 
parents received their trial from the same alloy in 
Aeir nature. They had but one precept to obey, 
but one temptation to repel, and yet they sinned. 
We have various temptations to resist, various 
commands to observe. That our trials are com- 
plicated and harder to resist, is not our fault. 
We have, as they had, competent powers of re- 
sistance, if we will exert them ; and that our na- 
ture is not worse than theirs, the facility with 
which they committed wickedness, on the first 
temptation, demonstrates. 

Where guilt is incurred, or the wish of incur- 
ring it has been indulged, notwithstanding the op- 
position of our virtuous propensities, our power 
of renouncing the evil depends on the grace of 
God, obtained by our prayers ; and to procure 
such assistance, together with pardon for past 
criipes, we learn from revelation that a Redeem- 
er was necessary. The belief in his expiatory 
power commits no outrage on our innate sense of 
justice. 

The violent pinions, and tendency to evil, often 
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apparent in the infant-state, are no proofs of a 
nature inore corrupt than Adam's. They are but 
the prevalence of the bad tendencies which may 
be expected to prevail before r«ason acquires 
strength to resist them, and revelation extends its 
aid. Till then the human being 19 no more ac- 
countable for its errors, no more obnoxious to just 
con,demnation, than the brute, the ijdiot, the luna- 
tic. 

It is only by this simple, plain construction, 
that the justice of God can be ascertained, the 
free-agency of man established, and the Scriptures 
be rendered consistent with themselves. 

The dpctrine of original sin, while it is coj^* 
trary to the doctrine of Christ, is inimicaji tp the 
practice of virtue, and leads to nothipg good. 
Sp far from it, that misery and despair ^e its na- 
tural fruits. Under such belief thosp fruits can- 
not be avoided, except by the superstitious pre- 
sumptuous credulity of having obtained^ from a 
partial Deity, preternatural grace, apd individual 
acceptance, granted only to a few ; pot as the re- 
ward of our endeavours to be virtuous, but from 
the influence of arbitrary favour. 

Jeremy Taylor asserts, that the groundless doc- 
tripe of original sin was first m^de by the fierce 
upcharitable St Austin. Till then the fathers of 
the Christian church had abstained from wresting 
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a few unaccoantable texts of St Pmil, repugnant 
wholly to the tenets of his Master, and which, so 
wrested, disgrace Christianity. I confess I think, 
and shall always think, there must be something 
wrong in the h^d or heart of those who build the 
edifice of their foith on such a dismal foundation, 
pervious to the floods of despondence, while the 
Rock of Christ is at hand, on which the beams of 
hope and mercy shine. 

Sincerely and warmly do I join your expressed 
delight, that the morning-star of peace at length 
arises on our long, our stormy, sanguinary night. 
Yet does it seem to me most strange, that you, 
my friend, together wilh almost all the rest of Mr 
Pitt's disciples, should exult in the peace, con- 
sidering the terms on which it is obtained ; while 
jou refuse to confess the war to haye been irra- 
tionally and wantonly prolonged, ill-conducted, 
and most disastrous in its consequences to this 
country, and to Europe in general. 

Reasonless, surely, is it to vindicate Mr Pitt's 
late system, yet approve and triumph in peace, 
beneath the inevitable recollection, that if his 
desperate efibrts had prevailed at Vienna, it had not 
now been ours. If there was any reality in those 
dangers to our constitution, which .were, of late 
years, held out as the motives for continuing the 
baffled contest, then has Lord Grenville truly, as 

11 
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forcibly stated, the certain and great augmenta- 
tioD of those dai^ers in the terms of its cessation. 
However, the sad truth, that peace could not be 
obtained on better terms, and that every year the 
war continued, increased, and must still farther - 
increase, the sacrifices of this nation to procure 
peace, amply justifies our present ministers in re- 
nouncing the guilt of their predecessors. Yet 
Lord Grenville, and his dark-spirited colleague, 
the heir to a portion of Burke's eloquence, and to 
all his apostai^, are, in their opposition to re- 
concilement with France, consistent with their 
late belligerent principles. Those principles led, 
as Lord G. and Mr W.'s arguments now lead, to. 
eternal war with France, while she retains her 
revolutionary principles, her republican form of 
government^ and that menacing command of coasts 
the fatal present of the war. To that eternity of 
contest, the system of the late ministry led, if it, 
led to any thing for which a reason could be given, 
especially under the avowed dread of the English 
populace imbibing the contagion of French prin- 
ciples, from the facility of association with French- 
men, which peace must bring, come when it 
might. 

I am glad you think with me, that the continuance 
of Buonaparte's life is an highly desirable circum- 
stance to us, since, if he is not genuinely good, he 

VOL. V, D d 
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is wise enotigb to see that, next to the reality, the 
semblance of virtue is the soundest policy in 
states as in individuals ; that justice and friend- 
ship towards other nations, best secure the pro« 
sperity of his own. 

And for England, I hope and trust, that, op- 
pressed as she is, and must long remain, by the 
grievous burdens of this wasteful war, and with 
her populace much more alienated by misery than 
they ever could have been by tenets, which the 
populace never examine, will find this blessed, 
though humbling peace, balmy to her wounds, and 
Lethean to her wrongs ; and that many years she 
may remain undisturbed by farther conflicts, ex- 
ternal or internal ! 

Pray present to your venerable mother, now, 
with unimpaired faculties, in the last year of her 
century, my best regards ; to your beloved wife, 
and to the charniing Magdalene, to whom my 
wish of being known returns with her restored 
power of contributing to your and Mrs Whalley's 
happiness. I am conscious that your future 
peace is in her keeping ; — may gratitude for the 
almost unexampled goodness she has received from 
you both, render the deposit sacred ! Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXXV. 

Capt. Robert Wolseley, 

Lichfield, Dec. 14, 1801. 

I HAVE the satisfaction to tell you that Mr 
Saville is, we trust, recovering from his late peril- 
ous seizure. At his time of life, relapses are 
much to be dreaded ; but it is on all occasions 
wisdofti to hope the best, and not to antedate in 
imagination the hour of anguish. He is obliged 
by your kind inquiries. 

Your verses to Aspasia, are an ingenious and 
gallant hyperbole in musical numbers. You say 
the ideas are not entirely original. Keep your 
own counsel on that head to the lady. Perhaps 
she is not likely to trace you to your sources ; nor 
am I likely to penetrate the mysterious veil you 
have thrown upon her identity* Prying curiosity, 
the reputed fault of the class of beings to which I 
belong, is not individually mine. Yet has it fre- 
quently been, and, in one instance, comically 
enough, my fate to receive the unsolicited con- 
fidence of levers. A t different periods, four ladies, 
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and three of them very slighdy known to me, have 
poured upon my ear avowals of passion for my 
friend Captain S. Arden. They erroneously be- 
lieved me entrusted with the state of his affections, 
and wanted to calculate upon intelligence, ob- 
tained from me, the chances of success which 
their attentions to him possessed, 

^ SUcnoe tint speaks, and doqnence of eyes.** 

Two of the four were widows ; the first young and 
gay, shewy and well jointured ; the second a little 
autumnal, soft of voice, and languid of eye ; the 
other two were blooming spinsters. 

They all declared to me that the loss of Captain 
A/s right arm first created that tender interest, 
which, beneath only common politeness on his 
part, had ripened into love, impassioned and ex- 
clusive. ^ So, if you young men wish to make con- 
quests, yoii see how easily it may be done ; a smart 
stroke with a cleaver, between your right elbow 
and shoulder, and the spell of irri^stibility is 
complete. 

I am glad you are preparing fc^r us a poetical 
landscape of Wolseley Bridge, and its lovely en- 
virons. I should suppose the talents which pro- 
duced that free and beautiful paraphrase of Crazy 



s 
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^^Kate^ were resp<»isible even for the difficult 
of appropriate descriptioDy which shall not feebly 
melt into insipid generality, its invariable fate in 
the hands of a poetaster. 

I diank you, and I thank your domestic iriendsy 
for my assured welcome at Wolsdqr Hall, if I 
should ever have the happiness of paying my re- 
elects there ; but, alas ! the deep maim of last 
.March, makes me a reluctant traveller, and a 
troublesome guest. Adieu! 



LETTER LXXVL 

Rev. R. Fellowes. 

Lichfield, Dec. 19, 180h 

Coui.n Z have arrested the short and fleetusg 
day ; could I have evaded the obtrusive claims, 
which swallowed up its hours; could I bave 
averted the influence of dangerous disease from 
the frame of one of the dearest of my friends, 
which, during a week, produced in my mind an 
utte incapacity of attending to abstract themes, 
then had I not sufiered several weeks to pass 
away since I received your late excellent publica* 
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tion*^ ere I gave it that reiterated perusal^ that se- 
dulous attention which it can so richly reward, 
ere I addressed you on its subject. 

Accept, at length, my fervent thanks, involun- 
tarily delayed, not only for the work itself, but 
for the high, perhaps too high, and most highly 
prized honour done to myself, and my publica- 
tions, at the close of your benevolent note on Mr 
Godwin's dangerous philosophy. 

Deeply impressed by the contents of this vo- 
lume, 1 can truly say, that I do not think our 
language has any composition in divinity so just 
to the doctrines of the Old and New Testament ; 
so demonstrative of their consistence, their wis- 
dom, their equity, and their mercy. It is only to 
those malevolent spirits, and those mi^uided en- 
thusiasts, that your books will not be welcome^ 
and by whom they will be vilifieif ; who make 
cruelty, partiality, and injustice, chiei* attributes of 
the Deity; who wish to promote the temporal 
misery of every human being, and who so confi- 
dently devote to eternal misery all those whom 
they cannot inspire with demon-haunting terrors, 
suddenly changing to presumptuous confidence, 
with abject homage to their Creator, utterly de- 
rogatory to the equity and loftiness of his nature. 

* Religion without Cant. 






Your volumes appear to me to condense all form- 
ter wisdom of explanation ; to render superfluous 
every future attempt to explain the mysteries of 
the Christian faith, to prove its justice, its ration- 
ality, and its benevolence. 

The style of this volume, like that of its pre* 
decessor, is nervous and eloquent, with the ex-^ 
ceptioti of one habit of ^expression. Perhaps, 
had I known the title of your last work before it 
became irrevocable, I should have pleaded hard 
for the banishment of one word in the title page, 
which haaan inelegant reviling sound.; and in the 
table of contents to so serious a book, for the 
exchange of the word ladies to that of women* 

You are probably unconscious how perpetual- 
ly the phrase, as it were, occurs though these 
pages. In some few instances it may be happily 
applied ; but seUom does it add force to remark, 
or prove a graceful apology for metaphor. It 
often gives a timid air to diction, and is more 
frequently an unsightly excrescence, than a fruit or. 
flower in oratory. 

But these are slight specks in a polemic lumi« 
nary, to which we may apply what our great epic 
poet says of the sun : 



■ — ~« Pare source of light. 
From whence inferior orbs may lastre draw 
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* « 

A young clergyman of any jaigaifiir migbt stock 
bimself for life widi exoelleat aorttoos fonoeil 
from these pages. 

May the natioii prove w<m^ of gifts so pre> 
cious to its best welfare! — but I much fear thatk 
will not ; all the leading reviews are in the hands 
either of Calvinists or dissenters. . The first will 
load your pure writii^.with redoubled obloqny^ 
the second' will, with less acrimonj^ fed, but with 
some petulant soreness^ the strength ^f your ar- 
gument against separating from the estdblbhed 
church for trivial reasons. 

Such people may retard the risii^ fame of the 
noblest compositions from the infallibility with 
which the undisceming many invest the decisions 
of reviewers ; but truth and genius, by the aid of 
time, by the necessarily slow accumulation of the 
suffrages of those few, in eveiy.nge and period, 
who are unwarped by interest, prejudice, or en- 
vy, will be enabled to disperse each shrouding 
mist, which, for an interval, obscures thw beams. 
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LETTER LXXVII. 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Pon- 

SONBY. 

Lichfield, Dec. 20, 180 1 • 

'Most kincl^ dearest ladies, is that attention^ 
of which the precious, though melancholy, proofs 
lie before me. I cannot persuade myself to de- 
lay the united acknowledgments of Mr Saville 
and myself, even till the sad certainty is ours 
of the impending fatality at Dinbren. We are 
both very uneasy about the hopeless state of its 
hospitable ivarm-hearted mistress; and Mr S. 
is himself in a state of health to which inquie- 
tude and sorrow are very formidable. 

The distress of poor Mr Roberts' mind has 
probably prevented his communication of my last 
letter, describing the dire alarm which the first 
of this month brought us for the life of Mr Sa- 
ville, whose worth you so well know. It has 
left a sense of alarm and dread upon my mind, 
which peihaps will never leave it, though the 
immediate peril passed away ; and though, with 

some drawbacks, he has continued amending; 
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but my fear of a relapse withers my exertion, and 
I sink, amongst many claims, into almost episto- 
lary bankruptcy. 

Then I grieve for dear Mr Whalle/s irrepar- 
able loss, not only in a wife, so justly dear to 
him, but in the means of obtaining a continuance 
of those expensive elegancies in his style of living, 
which long habit has rendered necessary to his 
comforts. I fear his wane of life will severely 
feel the inconvenience and deprivation resultii^ 
from the Quixotic generosity of his youth, when, 
as I have been informed, lest the world should 
think and say, and lest his beloved Mrs Sher- 
wood should suspect, that his attachment was 
mercenary, he would not marry her till she had 
settled upon her own relations, after her death, 
all her maiden fortune*, except «ii annuity of 
L.200. Her considerable jointure must drop 
with her. 

The worst of it is, that the few people, capable 
of heroic disdain of the auri sacra fames, are ex- 
actly those who can the least dispense with those 
gratifications, of which gold is the source. 

Mr Roberts is of that class, though his ex- 
penses, in comparison with those of my friends. 
Sir Brooke Boothby and Mr Whalley, are as the 

* Mrs Wlialley was heiress to au affluent fortmic. 
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^morn-dew on the myrtle leaf to that stream of 

-i^pense down which they have sailed. 

Ah ! poor Mrs Roberts — probably, ere this hour, 
that ardent and honest and generous heart of hers 
is cold and insensate ; that open countenance, over 
which, when unruffled by vexation, such varying 
gleams of comic fancy perpetually played, dispens- 
ing mirth and heart's-ease to all around her, is now 
rigid, stern, immoveable, never, never to smile 
again ! And Mrs Whalley too, in a gentler, (quiet- 
er way, was arch and amusing, and most genuine- 
ly good. Thus do our friends drop around us, 
till, if we ourselves live long, it is to look through 
eyes dimmed by tears at a busy bustling world, 
peopled with strangers. 

I am pleased that my poem. The Lake, was 
acceptable to yon, whose scenic taste is so vivid, 
inventive, and distinguished. I expect to find 
Southey's odd lyric epic full of genius, however 
wild and irregular, . since it has been twice per« 
used by the Lady Eleanor and her friend ; and 
since it is destined to the high honour of a place 
in their library. 

They are kind in saying that they hope I shall 
«oon read it there ; but my imbecility is so much 
increased by the accident of last March; my 
spirits are so alarmed and depressed, as to inspire 
the apprehension that the pleasures of Langolien 
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vale may not again be mine. I have also internal 
sensations, ivhich tell me my days will be few, 
and pas^ disconsolately ; but let not my gloomy 
prognostics obtrude themselves where I wish to 
impart nothing but pleasure ! 

We trust Mr Roberts will not be obliged to 
leave Diubren ; but, when it is naked of its mis- 
tressy a degree of mental desolation will be felt 
by all who revisit that noble mountain, and have 
experienced her cordial welcome on its brow. 

Mr Saville and his daughter ^present their grate- 
ful compliments. The former assures you, that, 
if life and tolerable health are granted him, he 
will execute your commissions, next spring, with 
glad alacrity. 



t» 



** And train the vernal scions for their growth.' 



Lady Cork was at my house a day and a half 
this week. She is very friendly to me, and has 
much sprightliness, energy of character, and ge- 
nuine wit. A stranger countess was a formidable 
business to the weak spirits of Mr S., which he 
had no design to encounter. But she declared 
she would see and converse with him. She sent 
her message — that his sole alternative was to 
come down to dinner, or permit her to dine in 
his apartment. She prescribed to him with hu- 
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mane attention. We talked of Langollen vale, 
smd its stars. Lady Cork expressed her wishes 
personally to receive their influence. Should 
she obtain that happiness^ I think it would 
beam upon her in all its benignity^ for 1 persuade 
myself that her manners and conversation would 
interest and please. 

I have the honour to remain^ dearest ladies, 
8cc. 
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Mrs Childers. 

Lichjkldy Dec. 27, 180L 

Silences to each other of involuntary length 
are mutually our fate, and, well I know, are re- 
ciprocally regretted. It would be fruitless to 
enumerate the causes which co-operated to pro- 
duce my late taciturnity. Some of them were 
melancholy ones; so melancholy as to wither, 
during some days, every power of exertion. 

You congratulate me upon the peace ; and in- 
deed it is well that the mad career of Bellona, 
miserable for £urope, and ruinous to England, is 
at last arrested; but the blessing is come much 
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too late to repair the mischiefs of the curse^ 
Though the wide waste of life, and the tears of 
the surviving mourners may pass away from re- 
membrancey other, and more dangerous miseries, 
the certain consequence of the needless warfare, 
will remain, and substitute, for phantom-danger, 
real peril to the government of this coun^. The 
dreadliil load of debt it has left, renders it im- 
possible to remove the burden of the taxes, which 
every class shifts from its own shoulders to those 
of the class beneath them ; the noblemen, and 
large-estated gentlemen, by raised rents to their 
tenants ; the tenants by monopoly, and the extra- 
vagant price they exact for the necessaries of life ; 
and the mercantile world, by evasion protected, 
by the impossibility of the commissioners calcu- 
lating the income resulting from their traffic, 
shift the burden to the lowest order of the people, 
who pine and perish in want, and incur disease, 
which spreads contagion over the land. 

The populace are now looking to peace, and 
the fruits of the late plenteous harvest, for the 
return of their comforts. They will find, alas ! 
a bitter disappointment ; and when they have lost 
all hope of redress to their grievances, it is dread- 
fully probable that they will rush on change, sti- 
mulated by the agricultural plenty, the rising 
commerce, and the increased power of France ; 

2 
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and though, their eSbrts will but redouble their 
wretchedness^ they will probably end in long 
anarchy^ and blasted empire. 

Meanwhile imputed Jacobinism^ that stalking- 
horse which carried into effect the insane plana 
of the late ministry^ having served its purpose, has, 
like the fatal steed of Leonora, 

*' Thimi'ily and bleached, and paled, and then 
Vanish'd in smoke away/' 

I know there are countless beauties in Pamela, 
yet did I start at your epithet for it, viz. " incom* 
parable," since, on the instant it met my sight, 
arose to the, eye of my mind the Clarissa, and the 
Grandison; whose immense superiority always 
induced me to consider Pamela as a dim dawn of 
the brightest day of imaginative ethics that ever 
rose upon English literature. 1 spurn the name 
of novel or romance for such noble composi- 
tions. 

I lately met with a passage in one of Lord 
Orford's juvenile letters to this effect : " I can 
send you n6 news ; the late singular novel is the 
universal, and only theme — Pamela is like snow, 
she covers every thing with her whiteness." 

Buxton did nothing for my March injury. 
During a fortnight of the month I staid there. 
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your favourite and admirer, ike classical and ele* 
gant Christopher Smith, his learned friend, Mr 
Booth, and my worthy, and witty, and. litenary 
old acquauitance, Colonel Barry, met mi||(lt after- 
noons at fny lodgings, and shed the l^^i^of their 
talents ov^r the land of strangers. 'Biifiys friend. 
Colonel Crawder, ^as there wl^ hi^beanleous 
niece,^introduced to tae by« Barry. She often 
was a fifth in ovr convcvsations^r-the fiur Vanessa 
of the intellectual scene. Smith ^ and 1 forever 
regi'etted you absence. 

How egregiously has Miss H. More exposed 
herself to the reproach of that absurd and intole- 
rant methodism with which I have loi^ believed 
her tainted i I refer you^ for the proofs to the 
Anti- Jacobin Review for July last.— Adieu! 
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